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INDIA—ELPHINSTONE’S AND WILSON’S HISTORIES.* 


We have now an empire in India about 
equal to Europe, deducting Russia 
and Sweden, with a population ap- 
proaching in number all the peoples 
of all the nations of that great area of 
our western continent. This stupen- 
dous territory, rich in every natural 
beauty, fertile beyond all others, and 
abounding in every source of wealth, 
has been long connected with our in- 
terests and our honour, yet so little is 
known of it in these countries, that 
the great mass of readers may be said 
to have no acquaintance with its his- 
tory, past or present, and to feel little 
concern for the condition of its ithabi- 
tants. Now and again some brilliant 
feat of arms writes in our annals such 
imperishable names as Plassey or As- 
sye, or a ruthless massacre rends the 
hearts of thousands at home ; saving, 
however, such appeals to our sympa- 
thy and pride, the popular indifference 
is undisturbed. We hear of further 
conquests—vote our bold soldiers 
thanks—pay, with an equal mind, all 
expenses; but, taking no other inte- 
rest in the matter, steadily decline 
reading or thinking about it. It is 
true that Indian affairs were brought 
before the public during the protracted 
trial of Warren Hastings, and that 
exciting speeches were made upon 
them by the great orators of that day ; 
true that they were again discussed on 
the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, in 1833, and that they 
are occasionally mentioned in the 


House of Commons; true that we 
have numerous works on India, which 
are looked into, and some histories, 
which are looked at; and true that 
there are massive parliamentary re- 
ports, with their sequele of evidence 
and returns—all, as we are persuaded, 
unattempted yet by any reader; but, 
notwithstanding this—notwithstanding 
our numerous relations with India, their 
recent augment, and the rapid and fre- 
quent communications by the overland 
and steam passage, there still exists in 
these countries an indifference to 
Indian topics which is little less than 
marvellous. We notice the circum- 
stance, not because of its being strik- 
ing or anomalous, but for the better 
reason of its practical importance. It 
is altogether vain to hope for any 
marked improvement in the social con- 
dition of the natives of India, until the 
people of these countries are acquainted 
with it, until there is such an amount 
of knowledge on the subject that a 
public opinion can be formed, and is 
known to exist. Something has thus 
been done towards the abatement of 
infanticide: something towards the abo- 
lition of the usage of immolating 
widows, the suppression of Thuggism, 
and the discouragement of human sa- 
crifices. ‘The amendments, we fear, 
are but partial, the evils being inter- 
laced with their social system. Many 
years ago we were assured that infanti- 
cide was abolished; but information 
of the most authentic character has 


* The History of India. By the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 2 vols. London: 


Murray. 1843, 


The History of British India, from 1805 to 1835. 
Madden: London. 
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abundantly shown that it continues in 
force nearly as much as ever; and 
there is too much reason to believe 
that the other repulsive features in the 
moral physiognomy of India will be 
always visible, until education and re- 
ligion are brought to bear on that na- 
turally gentle race. It is only to the 
force of public opinion in England 
that the abominations of Hindi su- 
perstition will ever yield, only to that 
pressure from without that the diffi- 
culties which attend the promotion of 
Christianity in India—the single sani- 
tory provision for all its ills—will ever 
give way; and very considerable as 
hese difficulties are, our duty is 
clearly seen above them—that is, to 
avail ourselves of every practicable 
effort to christianize that great coun- 
try, which Providence, with an almost 
miraculous interposition, has given 
into our hands. 

One amongst the multifarious causes 
of the indifference referred to, has 
probably been the long-felt want of 
what the public regarded as a trust- 
worthy and readable History of India. 
Without some knowledge of the his- 
tory, as well as of the statistics of a 
country, it is not easy to take an inte- 
rest in its affairs. Mill lost, by his 
manifest prejudices against the three 
great founders of our Asiatic empire, 
Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley, that 
confidence to which his work is, in 
other respects, entitled. His History 
of British India has, however, long 
been, like Hume’s England, the stan- 
dard work in its own department. 
Like Hume, he is, notwithstanding 
go a’philosophical historian ; 

ut Mill’s prepossessions indicate the 
ardent feelings of an honest mind, and 
in extenuation of them it may be said, 
that they refer to characters of his 
own day, that he shared opinions held 
by many of that time, and did not 
live to see the papers lately submitted 
to the public, which would have en- 
abled him to correct them. Very dif- 
ferent is the “calm philosophy” of 
Hume. His partialities, and more 
frequent antipathies, relate to periods 
long previous to his own, and are dis- 
honestly adjusted to his one standard 
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of perfection—a disregard for reli- 
gion.* Mill is an able, and, in many 
respects, an accomplished historian, 
very much more so than Hume. 
In eliminating from a chaos of oriental 
documents, a clear narrative, he has 
accomplished a task, from which the 
indolent deist would have turned in 
despair ; and although his style has 
not, what we suppose is, the all-atoning 
charm of Hume—his chastened elo- 
quence,and that unimpassioned manner, 
which gives to rancorous calumnies all 
the air of well-considered judgments— 
still the “ History of British India” is 
forcibly written, and is, as we have 
intimated, perspicuous. 

In Professor Wilson’s bringing out 
a new edition of Mill, with notes and 
observations by himself, the public 
have, at once, a new testimony to the 
value of that work, and abundant 
grounds for believing that it may be 
now depended on. Mr. Wilson has 
been induced to do more—to carry on 
the history from the date at which 
Mill left off, that is 1805, to that of 
the latest renewal of the East India 
Company’s ‘charter in 1835; and few 
authors have ever come before the 
public so well accredited for the per- 
formance of a task. In his “ Sanscrit 
Dictionary,” his works on the Indian 
Drama, his publication on the “ Vishnu 
Purana,” the “ Talmud, or “ Golden 
Legend”—in his Oxford Lectures, his 
work on the “Sankya Philosophy,” 
and others, Professor Wilson has 
done more to further and facilitate our 
knowledge of Indian letters, than any 
other man of any country whatever. 
To these various grounds of confi- 
dence, character, station, and acquire- 
ment, we may add the opportunities 
he has enjoyed of making a personal 
acquaintance with the people and poli- 
tics of the country, by having resided 
in India during nearly the whole of 
the period to which his undertak- 
ing refers. In this interval—from 
1805 to 1835—the British rulers were 
more concerned in consolidating, than 
in extending our Indian empire, and 
it consequently does not present pas- 
sages of such popular interest, as 
either our earlier or later annals; but 


* A paper in the Edinburgh Review attributed to Mr. Macaulay; and one in a 
late number of the Quarterly cannot be too strongly recommended for their truth, 
usefulness, and ability. See also Smith’s Lectures on History, 
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it is an important portion of our 
Asiatic history,and Mr. Wilson’s work 
explains its complicated relations with 
the easiness and power which we might 
have looked for from an accomplished 
writer, well informed in all that con- 
cerns his subject. We trust he may 
add to his work the eventful story of 
another decade, and thus bring down 
the “ History of British India” to the 
present day. We can no longer com- 
plain of the want of good works on 
Indian history. Besides Mr. Wilson’s, 
there is another, which is clear, judi- 
cious, interesting, and authentic, we 
mean that of the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. We shall in our notice 
of India, often refer to these volumeS 
of solid worth. We are also bound 
to mention the historical account of 
British India in the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, which, like all the books of 
that collection which we have had oc- 
casion to refer to, is admirably exe- 
cuted. Mr. Thornton’s History of 
India, derives, from his connection 
with the East India Company, and 
from the circumstance of his giving 
their views, a; peculiar value. We 
shall endeavour in our present paper 
to lay before our readers a rapid out- 
line of the History of India, especi- 
ally dwelling on such parts of it as are 
least known, and at the same time 
embody, as far asour limits permit, such 
notices of the usages and condition of 
the people as may, in some degree, 
tend to remedy the ignorance and in- 
difference which we referred to in 
our opening observations. 

Commerce, one of the main pro- 
movents of civilisation, appears to 
have first led to our knowledge of 
India, and to have been, at all times, 
the great incentive of communication 
with it. In the earliest reference we 
know of to the existence of trade— 
which, we may observe, seems to have 
been a caravan trade—we have an in- 
timation of commerce with India. In 
Gen. xxxvii. 25, we read, on the occa- 
sion of the sale of Joseph, of Ishmaelite 
merchants coming with their camels, 
and bearing, among other things, 
spicery down to Egypt. We have 
also reason to believe that the “ pre- 
cious cloths” mentioned in Ezekiel, 
(c. xxvii.) in connection with the trade 
of Tyre, and the broidered work, and 
cedar chests of rich apparel, were 
brought through the countries border- 


ing on the Euphrates, from India. 
Tadmor, in the wilderness, was built 
by Solomon as a depot for Eastern 
trade; and a like enlightened view led 
to a survey of part of the coast of 
India, by the directions of Alexander, 
as well as to the foundation of Alex- 
andria, so admirably chosen as the 
emporium of Asiatic and European 
trade. Commerce again led to the 
discoveries of the Portuguese, to the 
attempts of France, and to our own 
extensive acquisitions. 

India was known by that appellation 
to the ancients, by whom the name 
was taken from the Persians, who are 
supposed to have first called the coun- 
try Hindostan, from its western boun- 
dary, the Indus, which they found 
named by the natives the Sind, or 
Hind, from the blue colour of its 
waters. From the Persian the name 
passed into the Syrian, Chaldee, and 
Hebrew (Esther, c. i. 1, where * India” 
is expressly named)—into the Greek 
and Latin, and into the modern Euro- 
pean languages. 

We have no means of tracing the 
tradition which represents the Bac- 
chus of classic mythology as the first 
conqueror of India, or of discovering 
any real grounds for the more proba- 
ble story of its invasion by Sesostris, 
although Egyptian researches may 
hereafter enlighten us on this point. 
The expedition of Semiramis, the far- 
famed Assyrian queen referred to by 
Diodorus, is the earliest invasion of 
India which has any faint pretensions 
to the character of history; but we 
are told little more of it, than that she 
reached the Indus, and was there de- 
feated. Darius the Persian was the 
next who attempted the conquest of 
this far-off land. The brief account 
which Herodotus gives of this expedi- 
tion, though not unmixed with fable, 
bears marks of truth. The wool 
which he describes as growing on 
trees, more valuable than that of sheep, 
and used for clothing, is plainly the 
cotton; and the observation that the 
natives live only on vegetables, is cha- 
racteristic of the Hindas. The wealth 
of the country at that period is indi- 
cated by the circumstance, that Darius 
received from it more tribute than 
from the other provinces of his do- 
minions. The accounts of Alexander’s 
invasion of India, written by persons 
who took a part in it, afford a good 
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deal of information on the subject of 
that country, and enable us to look on 
this celebrated expedition as our first 
unquestioned and clearly historic date 
in relation to India. All the previous 
expeditions, including those of Semira- 
mis and Darius, are regarded as fabu- 
lous by Arrian, chiefly on the ground 
that the followers of Alexander were 
assured by the Hindiis that they were 
their first invaders. 

Alexander set out from Artachoana, 
the modern Herat, and reached Bac- 
tra, now Balkh: from this he marched 
towards the mountainous range called 
in classic geography the Paropamisus, 
running west from the Himalaya, 
the ancient Imaus, and crossing it by, 
it is supposed, the caravan route be- 
tween Balkh and Candahar, proceeded 
eastward, and appeared on the Indus 
at Attock, where the river, being 
nearer its head, becomes narrower, 
and where he crossed it without diffi- 
culty. On reaching the Jelum, the 
Hydaspes of the Greeks, he encoun- 
tered Porus, or Phoor, with well- 
prepared, steady troops. These were, 
probably, Rajputs, a warlike race, 
from whom our Sepoys are much 
taken. After defeating Porus, Alex- 
ander pressed onward to the Sutlaj, 
or Sutledge, classically the Hyphasis, 
the last of the rivers of the Panjab. 
Here as is well known, a mutiny of 
his followers compelled him to abandon 
all hope of further progress, and to 
return to Assyria. Amidst his am- 
bitious views, he had others of anobler 
character. His contest with Tyre had, 
probably, enabled him to estimate the 
resources of a commercial nation, and 
with a view to trade, to take the steps 
we are about to mention. Determined 
to ascertain the course of the Indus, 
he had vessels built, and embarking 
his army, reached the mouth of the 
river. He then directed Nearchus, 
his best mariner, to survey the shores 
of this new-found sea, and afterwards 
to join him at the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates. Nearchus having partially, 
and, indeed, to a considerable extent, 
accomplished this task, Alexander con- 
ceived that he had now discovered a 
maritime communication with India, 
and returned through Beloochistan to 
Babylon. 
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The narratives of this expedition are 
to us its most important results, and 
they concur in representing the cha- 
racteristies of the people, their manners, 
and even their costume, as similar to 
what they now are. The great pecu- 
liarity of the Hindi system, the 
division into castes, is described, and 
the castes named. Their number is 
greater than at the present day; but 
Mr. Elphinstone, we find, says that 
the Greeks subdivided two of the 
castes, and that, with this exception, 
their castes are the same as those men- 
tioned in the laws of Menu. They 
describe the Bramins (Brachmanes) 
with their ascetic observances; and 
Nearchus even explains their division 
into religious and secular. The early 
marriages of the females ; the circum- 
stance that the people live only on 
vegetables ; the worship of the Ganges ; 
the burning of widows on the funeral 
piles of their husbands; the brilliancy 
of their dyes; their skill in manufac- 
tures; their mode of catching and 
training elephants; their kinds of 
grain, and manner of farming, are all 
as we now find them; and even their 
arms, with the exception of fire-arms, 
are the same as at present. The 
peculiar Indian bow which Mr. El- 
phinstone says is now only used in the 
mountainous districts, which is drawn 
with the assistance of the feet, and 
which shoots an arrow six feet long, 
is minutely described, as are the long 
swords and iron spears, their powerful 
bits, and their admirable management 
of their horses. This is altogether a 
striking testimony to the antiquity of 
the Hindis, as well as to the general 
permanence of oriental habits. 

On the departure of Alexander, he 
left a detachment in Bactria, which 
province fell to the lot of Seleucus, 
who, on the death of Alexander, was 
made king of Syria. Bactria became, 
subsequently, an independent kingdom, 
and continued long in the hands of the 
Seleucide, the descendants of Seleucus. 
The history of this Greco-Indian 
kingdom is but little known. It is 
believed, or rather guessed at, to have 
been founded in the year 256 B.c., and 
to have been crushed by a Scythian 
irruption about the year 1258.c.* At 
Beghram, twenty-five miles north-east. 


* De Guignes, by information derived from Chinese annals, shows that the 
Greeks were driven out of Bactria, by a Tartar tribe from the north. 
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of Cabul, Mr. Masson explored the 
remains of a large town, which he 
conceives to be the Bactrian Alexan- 
dria. Professor Wilson, in his account 
of the Bactrian coins, has attempted 
an arrangement of the Greek kings. 
The workmanship of the coins is 
Greek; the inscriptions either singly 
Greek, or one in Greek, and one in 
an unknown barbarian character. They 
have often an elephant, or a bull with 
a hump, animals indicative of Indian 
dominion. These antiquarian re- 
searches are too interesting to be 
wholly unnoticed; but we pass on, 
and, omitting other tempting topics, 
pursue our rapid history. 

Commerce was, as we have inti- 
mated, the great means of connecting 
India with the west. A maritime com- 
munication was, it is said, made by 
Scylax under the direction of Darius. 
This rests but on tradition. It is cer- 
tain that Nearchus went no farther than 
the Persian Gulf, and that the naviga- 
tion round the peninsula of Arabia 
was regarded as a discovery in the 
reign of one of the Ptolemies, about 
the year 130, B.c. Rome, then in the 
zenith of her greatness, was the great 
consumer of India products. On the 
decline of the Roman, and the rise of 
the Mahometan power, the direct com- 
munication with India was interrupted, 
and the trade was carried on by inland 
caravans, or by Arabian navigators, 
who were met by the Genoese and 
Venetian merchants on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and Black seas. It 
was not till the crusades had led us 
again to a connection with the east, 
that these nations themselves engaged 
in a direct intercourse with India. 
The main step towards advancing our 
acquaintance with the east, was made 
by the Portuguese, whose successes 
supply some of the most brilliant 
chapters in the history of geographical 
discovery. The small, remote, poor, 
and almost barren kingdom of Portugal 
became, by the enterprise of her mon- 
archs, one of the most important of 
the European powers. Their expul- 
sion of the Moors and pursuit of them 
into Africa, led them to an intercourse 
with the shores of Barbary, and sub- 
sequently to explore the western coasts 
of Africa. Henry, a younger son of 
John I. of Portugal, and who was 
married to a sister of our Henry IV., 
fixed his residence near Cape St. Vin- 


cent, and with the ocean before him, 
devoted himself to the encouragement 
of geographical and nautical pursuits. 
A single vessel fitted out by him dis- 
covered Madeira. A few years after 
Cape Bojador was passed, and the 
ivory shores and palm-clad banks of the 
Senegal and Gambia were revealed. 
In 1463, Prince Henry died, but the 
impulse he had given had raised the 
fortunes of his country, and led, not 
long afterwards, to what was the great 
object of the Portuguese, the discovery 
of the southern boundary of Africa. 
In 1486, Bartholomew Diaz, who had 
the command of an exploring squa- 
dron, was driven far south by storm, 
and had unconsciously passed the 
Cape. In returning he first saw that 
mighty promontory, but in so bada 
season that he named it the Cape of 
Storms. On his reaching home, the 
king of Portugal gave it the more en- 
couraging appellation of the Cape of 
Good Hope. But the foul weather 
they had experienced there had in- 
spired the crews of Diaz with such 
alarm, that no further attempt was 
made in that direction until 1497, 
when Vasco de Gama passed the Cape 
in calm weather, and seeing it all fair 
and clad in sunshine, for ever dispelled 
the fears which the first accounts of it 
had inspired. We can but refer to 
the acquisitions of the Portuguese in 
India and in the eastern seas, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At 
the close of the latter period, the 
Dutch, perceiving that the Portuguese 
had become more intent on conquest 
than on trade, and had in” many re- 
spects offended the people, and espe- 
cially by compelling what they called 
conversions, availed themselves of their 
errors to form a party in the country 
and supplant them. Trained to war 
by a long resistance to the tyranny of 
Philip II. and already a naval people, 
the Dutch were well prepared for their 
object. They had for some time di- 
rected their attention to the India 
trade, and had sought in three suc- 
cessive expeditions a north-eastern pas- 
sage to India. Failing in this, they 
pursued the Portuguese track by the 
Cape, and soon became their rivals, 
wrested from them the Spice Islands, 
formed settlements in Java and Cey- 
lon, assailed the Portuguese in Mala- 
bar, and established factories of their 
own on the Coromandel coast. The 
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Dutch, however, whose views were 
wisely confined to commerce, made no 
important efforts on the continent of 
India, and the Portuguese with waning 
prosperity and diminished trade, found 
themselves there confronted by a new 
and more formidable power—that of 
England. 

Before adverting to the progress of 
our eastern dominions, we must turn 
to another phase of Asiatic history, 
that of the Hindiis themselves. Of 
the three periods of India history, the 
Hinda, the Mohametan, and the Euro- 
pean, we have but partially noticed 
the last, which, as we have seen, dates, 
in truth, from the expedition of Alex- 
ander. We must as rapidly glance at 
the other two. The present popula- 
tion of India consists mainly of two 
races, the Hindi and the Mohame- 
tan. The latter never formed more 
than a seventh of the whole, and are 
now much less. Some acquaintance 
with their history, and with the cha- 
racter and usages of, at least, the for- 
mer, are needful to a clear conception 
of the political as well as of the social 
relations of India. 

The Hindés, throughout the many 
nations of India, are manifestly one 
people ; and the first thing that strikes 
us, in regard to them, is their anti- 
quity. They are referred to by He- 
rodotus, the earliest of uninspired his- 
torians, in much the same manner as 
he speaks of the pyramids, as existing, 
without explaining their origin. They 
are afterwards, as we have seen, mi- 
nutely described by the followers of 
Alexander, and almost identically as 
they are to be found at present. Their 
annals partaking more of the character 
of fable than of truth, afford us no 
means.of tracing their first rise, which, 
in the absence of history, we can but 
guess at from physical characteristics, 
the analogies of language, aided, pos- 
sibly, by their architectural remains. 
In reference to the last we may observe 
that some Indian remains are strikingly 
like the Nubian antiquities figured in 
Gau’s work. But such resemblances 
suggest inquiries which we are not 
qualified to pursue. The caves of Ele- 
phanta and Ellora are represented as 
es identical in character with the 
temple of Pusa, near Chas-chou-fou, in 
China, mentioned in Barrow and visited 
by Lord Macartney. The ruins in 

ucatan, have, in many particulars, 
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an Egyptian character. Pyramids in 
Mexico resemble those of Egypt, and 
the palace of Montezuma, is described 
as very like that of the Emperor of 
China. 

Although the Hindis have no re- 
cords deserving the name of history, 
we are not without the means of 
estimating their polity, civilisation, 
and national character. Laws, litera- 
ture, and religion, aid us on such sub- 
jects, and on all of them we have well- 
known works of Hinda antiquity. The 
Vedas, a body of ancient hymns and 
prayers, supposed to have been col- 
lected in their present form, about the 
fourteenth century before the Chris- 
tion era, throw much light on their 
attainments in philosophy, and even in 
science. The doctrine of these works 
is Theism, and’ they were supplanted 
in popular influence by the Puranas, 
which inculcate Polytheism and idola- 
try. These last, composed of eighteen 
works, by different authors, and of 
dates varying from the eighth to the 
sixteenth century, are now regarded 
as the scripture of the Hindis. They 
have accounts of creation, philosophi- 
cal speculations, religious ceremonies, 
fragments of history, and legends of 
God, heroes, and sages. The most 
perfect picture of the Hindis is, how- 
ever, afforded by the laws of Menu, 
drawn up, as is supposed, about the 
ninth century before the Christian era. 
This, which appears to be the greatest 
key to their history, is not the work of 
one period. ‘ Codes,” as Mr. Elphin- 
stone remarks, “ are never the work of 
asingle age; some of the earliest and 
rudest laws being preserved and incor- 
porated with those of more enlightened 
times.” The statutes relating to witch- 
craft and the wager of battle, the evi- 
dences of a barbarous age, are met with 
in Blackstone, together with those 
which show a high degree of refine- 
ment. Of Menu, the compiler of this 
work, nothing is known; but its re- 
mote antiquity is gathered as well 
from its antiquated style as from 
some differences which it exhibits be- 
tween the state of manners at that pe- 
riod and that existing from the time of 
Alexander to the present day. Thus, 
no mention is made by Menu of the 
self-immolation of widows, and Bra- 
mins are, by that code, permitted to 
eat meat, and to intermarry with wo- 
men of inferior casts. The religion of 
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the code, also, is the theism of the 
Vedas, not the polytheistic idolatry of 
a later period. The most remarkable 
feature of Hindi society is the division 
into casts. Sir William Jones, in his 
translation of Menu, adopts the word 
“class.” The term “ cast,” now uni- 
versally used, is not Indian, but taken 
from the Portuguese “ casta,” a breed. 

The community is divided by Menu 
into four casts; the sacerdotal, the 
military, the industrious, and the ser- 
vile. The first three, though not 
equal, partake of certain rites. The 
fourth, and the outcasts, are only con- 
sidered as contributing to the welfare 
of the others. These casts are named 
the Bramins, the Cshatriyas, the Vai- 
syas, and the Sudras. The first, as 
their sacred books pretend, issued from 
the mouth of. Brama; the second, 
from his arm; the third, from his 
thigh ; and the last are recorded with 
contempt, as deriving their origin from 
his foot. Absurd as such a legend 
may appear, it is regarded by the Hin- 
dis with reverential faith ; and although 
since the remote period of Menu, alte- 
rations have been made in the arrange- 
ments and employments of the classes, 
yet his system is the foundation of that 
still subsisting ; and the separation of 
society into long-settled hereditary 
orders, is a principle rooted in the 
Hindé mind, hallowed by time, sanc- 
tioned by religion, and as yet unaffected 
by European intercourse, or advancing 
knowledge. Christianity, alone, is 
likely to subvert this system, and re- 
move, perhaps, at no distant day, this 
as well as other barriers to the real 
welfare of the people. Nothing is more 
strange than that, throughout all the 
kingdoms of what we may call the vast 
continent of India, this peculiar mode 
of subdividing society should be found 
existing at the remotest period to which 
tradition reaches, and should continue 
still; and no circumstance connected 
with them so clearly establishes the 
antiquity of their civilisation. Although 
the origin of such a state of things can 
be but guessed at, yet the views of so 
learned and judicious a writer as Mr. 
Elphinstone, one so well acquainted 
with the country, and its institutions, 
are well worth transcribing :— 


“ Assuming that they (the Hindts) 
were a conquering tribe, we may sup- 
ose the progress of their society to have 
foce something like the following : that 
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the richer and more warlike members 
continued to confine themselves to the 
profession of arms; that the less emi- 
nent betook themselves to agriculture, 
arts, and commerce; that the priests 
were, at first, individuals who took ad- 
vantage of the superstition of their 
neighbours, and who may have trans- 
mitted their art and office to their sons, 
but did not form a separate class—that 
the separation of the classes by refusing 
to intermarry, originated in the pride of 
the military body, and was imitated by 
the priests. That the conquered people 
were always a class apart, at first cul- 
tivating the ground for the conquerors, 
and afterwards converted by the interest 
and convenience of their masters into 
free tenants. That the government 
was in the hands of the military leaders, 
and prokably exercised by one chief. 
That the chief availed himself of the 
aid of the priests in planning laws, and 
obtaining a religious sanction to them. 
That the priests, as they rose into con- 
sequence, began to combine and act in 
concert—that they invented the genea- 
logy of casts and other fables to support 
the existing institutions, and to intro- 
duce such alterations as they thought 
desirable; that while they raised the 
power of the chief to the highest pitch, 
they secured as much influence to their 
own order as could be got without creat- 
ing jealousy or destroying the ascen- 
dancy they derived from the public 
opinion of their austerity and virtue. 
That the first code framed was princi- 
pally a record of existing usages, and 
may have been compiled by a private 
person and adopted for convenience ; or 
may have been drawn up by Bramins of 
influence, and passed off as an ancient 
revelation from the Divinity. That as 
changes arose in the progress of society, 
or in the mead of the rulers, alterations 
were made in the law, and new codes 
formed incorporating the old ones ; but 
that, at length, the test of the code 
became fixed, and all subsequent changes 
were introduced in the form of glosses 
on the original, or of new laws promul- 
gated by the royal oT To all 
appearance, the present code was not 
compiled until long after the community 
had passed the earliest stages of civili- 


vol. I, pp. 98, 99. 


« A Bramin,” says Mr. Elphinstone, 
“is the first of all created beings ; 
he is looked on as having supernatural 
power—is vested with more respect 
than aking. His life and person are 
protected by the severest laws in this 
world, and tremendous denunciations 
in the next; and while all offences 
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against him are punished with the ut- 
most severity, he is exempt from 
penalty for any crime.” Yet the su- 
premacy of the Bramin is not enviable; 
his life is devoted to seclusion, study, 
and, for a great part of it, to more 
than monastic austerities. The fol- 
lowing is its four-fold division, accord- 
ing to the institutes of Menu :— 


“The first quarter of a Bramin’s 
life he must spend as a student ; during 
which time he leads a life of abstinence 
and humiliation. His attention should 
be unremittingly directed to the Védas, 
and should on no account be wasted on 
worldly studies. He should treat his 
preceptor with implicit obedience, and 
with humble respect and attachment, 
which ought to be extended to his family. 
He must perform various servile offices 
for his preceptor, and must labour for 
himself in bringing logs and other ma- 
terials for sacrifice, and water for obla- 
tions. He must subsist entirely by 
begging from door to door, 

** For,the second quarter of his life he 
lives with his wife and family, and dis- 
charges the ordinary duties of a Bramin. 
These are briefly stated to be, reading 
and teaching the Védas; sacrificing, and 
assisting others to sacrifice; bestowing 
alms and accepting gifts.” 

‘The most honourable of these em- 
ployments is teaching. It is remarkable 
that, unlike other religions where the 
dignity of the priesthood is derived from 
their service at the temples, a Bramin 
is considered as degraded by performing 
acts of worship, or assisting at sacri- 
fices as a profession. All Bramins are 
strongly and repeatedly prohibited from 
receiving gifts from low-born, wicked, 
or unworthy persons. They are not 
even to take many presents from unex- 
ceptionable givers, and are carefully to 
avoid making it a habit to accept of un- 
necessary presents. When the regular 
sources fail, a Bramin may, for a mere 
subsistence, glean, or beg, or cultivate, 
or even (in case of extreme necessity) 
he may trade; but he must in no ex- 
tremity enter into service; he must not 
have recourse to popular conversation, 
must abstain from music, singing, dan- 
cing, gaming, and generally from every 
thing inconsistent with gravity and 
composure. He should, indeed, refrain 
from all sensual enjoyments, should 
avoid all wealth that may impede his 
reading the Védas, and should shun all 
worldly honour as he would poison. 
Yet he is not to subject himself to fasts, 
or other needless severities. All that is 
required is, that his life should be deco- 
rous, and occupied in the prescribed 
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studies and observances. Even his dress 
is laid down with minuteness; and he 
may easily be figured (much as learned 
Bramins are still) quiet and demure, 
clean and decent, ‘his hair and beard 
clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle 
white, and his body pure, with a staff 
and a copy of the Védas in his hands, 
and bright golden rings in his ears.’ 
When he has paid the three debts, by 
reading the Scriptures, begetting a 
son, and performing the regular sacri- 
fice, he may (even in the second portion 
of his life) make over all to his son, 
and remain in his family house, with no 
employment but that of an umpire. 

** Thethird portion of a Bramin’s lifehe 
must spend as ananchorite in the woods. 
Clad in bark, or in the skin of a black 
antelope, with his hair and nails uncut, 
sleeping on the bare earth, he must live 
‘ without fire, without a mansion, wholly 
silent, feeding on roots and fruit.’ He 
must also submit to many and harsh 
mortifications, expose himself naked to 
the heaviest rains, wear humid gar- 
ments in winter, and in the summer, 
stand in the middle of five fires, under 
the burning sun. “He must carefully 
perform all sacrifices and oblations, 
and consider it his special duty to fulfil 
the prescribed forms and ceremonics of 
of religion. 

‘*In the last period of his life the 
Bramin is nearly as solitary and ab- 
stracted as during the third. But he is 
now released from all form and external 
observances: his business is contempla- 
tion—his mortifications cease. His dress 
now nearly resembles that of ordinary 
Bramins, and his abstinence, though 
still great, is not so rigid ‘as before. 
He is no longer tv invite suffering, but 
is to cultivate equanimity, and to enjoy 
delight in meditation on the divinity; 
till at last he quits the body, as a bird 
leaveth the branch of a tree at its plea- 
tt camer India, Vol. 1, pp. 
24—27. 


It is interesting to compare the pre- 
sent condition of this influential body, 
with the representations of them just 
given from the institutes of Menu. 
That a sacerdotal aristocracy, at liberty 
to marry, and sure of support, should 
have become most numerous, is what 
we should have expected. They have 
also been successful in excluding the 
other classes from access to the Védas, 
andin confining all learning, secular and 
theological, to their own body. They 
have preserved their lineage undispu- 
ted ; but though in some few particu- 
lars they are more strict than formerly 
—as in denying themselves the use of 
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animal food—yet, in most respects, 
their observances are relaxed. They 
no longer, as a body, regard the four- 
fold division of life, as mentioned 
above, although individuals of them 
practise part of such austerities. They 
are to be found in all trades and pro- 
fessions, even as husbandmen and sol- 
diers, and more especially in such oc- 
cupations as are connected with writ- 
ing and public business. From the 
minister of state to the village account- 
ant, the greater number of situations 
of the sort are, as Mr. Elphinstone 
tells us, in their hands. Professor 
Wilson says, however, that, at least in 
provinces of the Ganges, their influ- 
ence as a hierarchy has most sensibly 
diminished, and that they have been 
supplanted by Gosiyens, and other 
monastic orders. Mr. Elphinstone 
assures us that the ministry of temples, 
and the conduct of religious ceremo- 
nies remains in their hands—that in 
some parts of India their spiritual 
authority is undiminished—undoubt- 
edly so in the Marratta country, 
and in the west of Hindostan, and 
that even in Bengal they are still the 
objects of veneration, and of profuse 
liberality ; but he admits that all over 
India they have lost much of their 
popularity. 

It is in the division and employment 
of the classes that the chief alterations 
have been made since the time of 
Menu. The Bramins say that the se- 
cond and third classes are extinct, but 
the Rajpiits claim to be the Cshatriya, 
or military class, and some of the in- 
dustrious orders say they represent the 
Veisyas. The other class of Menu is 
now replaced by a great number of 
casts of obscure descent, who maintain 
their divisions strictly, neither inter- 
marrying, eating together, nor partak- 
ing in rites with others. Mr. Elphin- 
stone says, for example, that in the 
neighbonrhood of Pina, where they 
are not particularly numerous, there 
are about 150 different casts. These, 
in many cases, coincide with trades. 
The goldsmiths forming one, the car- 
penters another cast. As there are casts 
for trades, so they have casts for other 
occupations, as, for instance, for thieves, 
and the profession being there heredi- 
tary, we submit to zoologists the 
psychological fact, that nowhere are 
thieves so skilful as in India. ‘ Tra- 
vellers,” says Mr. Elphinstone, “are 


o 


full of stories of the patience, perseve- 
rance, and address, with which they 
will steal, unperceived, through the 
midst of guards, and carry off their 
prize in the most dangerous situations. 
Some dig holes in the earth, and come 
up within the wall of a well-closed 
house ; others, by whatever way they 
enter, always open a door or two to se- 
cure a retreat, and proceed to plunder, 
naked, smeared with oil, and armed 
with a dagger ; so it is as dangerous 
to seize them as it is difficult to hold.” 
One large class called * Thugs,” or, 
as Mr. Elphinstone names them, 
“ Thags,” constantly roam about the 
country, assuming disguises, in which 
art they are perfect masters. 


‘“* Their practice is to insinuate them- 
selves into the society of travellers, 
whom ~~ hear to be possessed of pro- 
perty, and to accompany them until they 

ave an opportunity of administering a 
stupifying drug, or of throwing a noose 
over the neck of their unsuspecting com- 

anion. Heis then murdered, without 

lood being shed, and buried so skilfully 
that a long time elapses before his fate 
is suspected. The Thags invoke Bha- 
wane, and vow a portion of their spoil 
to her. This mixture of religion and 
crime might, of itself, be mentioned as a 
peculiarity ; but it is paralleled by the 
vows of pirates and banditti to the Ma- 
donna; and in the case of Mussulman’s, 
who form the largest portion of the 
Thags, it is like the compacts with the 
devil, which were believed in days of 
superstition.”—(Elphinstone’s India—v. 
1, p, p. 369, 370.) 


The Decoits are, like the Thugs, 
remarkable for their cruelty. They 
are gangs associated for plundering, 
who assemble by night, fall on an un- 
suspecting village, kill all who offer 
resistance, torture such as are supposed 
to have wealth concealed, and are, next 
morning, mingled with the population, 
where, such is the dread they inspire, 
that few are found to come forward 
and accuse them. The Decoits have, 
we believe, almost disappeared, under 
the efforts of the British government, 
which has also been very successful in 
punishing and restraining the enormi- 
ties of the Thugs. But, if there are 
evil casts, there are others whose here- 
ditary object is to do good. The 
Bhats and Charans, of western India, 
who are revered as bards, conduct 
caravans, which they protect from plun- 
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der; carry large sums in bullion 
through tracts where no escort could 
secure protection, and are guarantees 
of agreements of chiefs with one ano- 
ther, and even with the government. 


‘“* Their power,” says Mr. Elphinstone, 
“is derived from the sanctity of their 
character, and their desperate resolution. 
If a man, carrying treasure, is ap- 
proached, he announces that he will 
commit traga, as it is called; or, if an 
engagement is not complied with, he 
issues the same threat unless it is ful- 
filled. If he is not attended to he pro- 
ceeds to gash his limbs with a dagger, 
which, if all other means fail, he will 
plunge into his heart ; or he will first 
strike off the head of his child: or diffe- 
rent guarantees to the agreement will 
cast lots who is to be the first beheaded 
by his companions. The disgrace of 
these proceedings, and the fear of having 
a bard’s blood on their head, generally 
reduces the most obstinate to reason; 
Their fidelity is exemplary, and they 
never hesitate to sacrifice their lives to 
keep up an ascendancy on which the im- 
portance of their cast depends.” —(vol. 1. 


p- 371.) 


It is singular that the hired watch- 
men, who are regarded as most faith- 
ful, are usually of the thievish casts. 
Their presence is a protection against 
their own class, their vigilance against 
others. In Guzerat there is a class of 
this sort, famous for tracing thieves by 
their footsteps. In a country where 
the soil is parched, a bare foot leaves a 
mark hardly discernible ; but one of 
these people will perceive its peculiari- 
ties, recognise it again, and so track a 
robber, by its vestiges, for a distance 
which would seem incredible.* 

We often hear the phrase “ loss of 
cast,” but have very little idea of its 
full meaning. The expression appears, 
in its native strictness, to imply the 
forfeiture of all civil rights, and of 
every social tie. A man cannot inherit, 
enter into a contract, or give evidence ; 
loses his privilege as a citizen, is ex- 
cluded from his father’s house, and 
from all intercourse with his nearest 
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relatives, and deprived of all religious 
rites in this world, and all hope of 
consolation in the next; unless, how- 
ever, it be for some very grave 
offence, it can be regained by ex- 
piation, and apparently on easy terms 
as the effects of the loss of it are rarely 
seen. It does, however, take place, as 
is testified by occasional prosecutions 
in our courts for unjust exclusion from 
cast; but Mr. Elphinstone observes, 
that in a long residence in India he 
never met with or heard of an indivi- 
dual placed in the circumstances just 
described. 

In the south of India there is a race 
of outcasts, comprising a considerable 
portion of the population, living ina 
state of extreme misery. They are 
called Pariahs and are engaged in only 
the rudest occupations. They live on 
carrion and other refuse, and their 
quarters, generally in the suburbs of 
cities, are remarkable for filth. The 
nobles’ of their district regard]them- 
selves as polluted by their touch, and 
have in such a case the right, by law, 
to put them to death, and the wretched 
Pariahs therefore warn superiors of 
their approach by uttering miserable 
sounds. 

Before closing our remarks on this 
striking feature in Hindé society, the 
system of casts, we must’notice an 
innovation in it which Professor Wil- 
son refers to the end of the fourteenth 
or the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that is, the institution of monas- 
tic orders. Their origin is now un- 
certain. Mr. Elphinstone supposes 
that they may have arisen from Bra- 
mins, in that stage of life which, ac- 
cording to them, is devoted to contem- 
plation, assembling for the purpose of 
religious discussion ; that then persons 
of superior intellect collected round 
them numbers who lived with them for 
instruction, and thus they fell into com- 
munities. This, which is similar to 
the first rise of the monkish system in 
Christendom, is probably the history 
ofits origin in the east. The circum. 
stance most worthy of remark, as con- 


* Mr. Elphinstone tells us of ‘‘ one who was employed to pursue a man who had 
carried off the plate belonging to a regimental mess at Kaira; he tracked him to 
Ahmedabad, twelve or fourteen miles, lost him among the well trodden streets of 
that city, but recovered his traces on reaching the opposite gate ; and, though long 
foiled oy the fugitive’s running up the water of a rivulet, he, at last, came up with 


him an 


recovered the property, after a chase of from twenty to thirty miles. 
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nected with these orders in India, is, 
that on entering into most of them, all 
distinctions of cast are at once aban- 
doned. The Hindé fraternities do 
not present such marked peculiarities 
as those of Europe; they have so far 
a costume that they all wear a turban, 
a scarf, or some other part of their 
dress of a dirty orange colour. Some 
of them, however, dispense with any 
costume and, go quite naked. They 
are generally called by the name Go- 
sayen, although strictly this is the ap- 
pellation of only one of their subdi- 
visions. 

The immolation of widows on the 
funeral pile of their husbands, is, as is 
well known, an Indian custom. The 
practice, though of great antiquity, 
was clearly unknown in the time of 
Menu. No mention is made of it in 
his code, and he treats the subject of 
widows as if there were no doubt of 
their surviving their husbands. It 
was, however, known in the time of 
Alexander, and Diodorus Siculus de- 
scribes an instance of it which occurred 
in the army of Eumenes, more than 
300 years before the Christian era. 
His account is so accurate as to leave 
no doubt of its authenticity. He 
ascribes it to the contempt with which 
a woman who survives her husband is 
regarded; but, as Mr. Elphinstone 
observes, if the motive was one of so 
general an influence, the practice would 
scarcely be so rare. It more probably 
arises from a hope they have not only 
of attaining heaven themselves, but of 
entitling their husbands to a like feli- 
city. Affection is thus the pervading 
motive, but no doubt as Sattis—so are 
the victims called—are universally re- 
garded with the deepest respect, a love 
of approbation is sometimes the stimu- 
lant. The custom is not found in all 
parts of India; never to the south of 
the river Kishna; in Bombay, the 
burnings amount to thirty-two in a 
year; in the rest of the Deckan the 
number is less; but the usage is so 
general in Hindostan and Bengal, that 
official returns, within only the British 
dominions, state the cases as some hun- 
dreds annually. It is not true that re- 
latives commonly encourage this immo- 
lation ; they more frequently interfere 
to prevent it, and often even children 
sue to their mothers in vain. The 
manner of the sacrifice varies: in 


Bengal the living and the dead bodies 


are stretched on the one pile, and 
fastened down by ropes and bamboos. 
In Orissa ‘the woman throws herself 
into the fire, which is below the level 
of the ground. In the Deckan the 
woman sits on the pile with her hus- 
band’s head in her lap, and is either 
suffocated or crushed by the falling of 
a roof of logs which is fixed to posts 
at the corner of the pile. 


** The sight of a woman burning is a 
most painful one; but it is hard to say 
whether the spectator is most affected 
by pity or admiration. The more than 
human serenity of the victim, and the 
respect she receives from those around 
her, are heightened by her gentle de- 
meanour, and her care to omit — 
in distributing Sher last presents, an 
paying the usual marks of courtesy to 
the bystanders; while the cruel death 
that awaits her is doubly felt from her 
own apparent insensibility to its terrors. 
The reflections which succeed are of a 
different character, and one is humiliated 
to think that so feeble a being can be 
elevated by superstition to a self-devo- 
tion not surpassed by the noblest ex. 
amples of pease or martyrs.”—El. 
phinstone’s India,vol. I, p. 367, 


Women on these occasions usually 
exhibit surprising composure, and are 
seen unconfined amidst the flames, 
raising their hands in prayer as calmly 
as at their ordinary devotions. In- 
stances, however, have occurred of 
Sattis bursting from amid the flames, 
and being thrust back by the beholders. 
One such diabolical attempt, Mr. 
Elphinstone tells us, was made in 
Bengal, when an English gentleman 
who was among the spectators, suc- 
ceeded in saving the victim; but the 
next day he was, to his astonishment, 
bitterly reproached by the woman as 
having been the means of her disgrace, 
and of preventing her being then in 
heaven with her husband. 

Indifference to pain and death is the 
more remarkable in so gentle a people 
as the Hindis. Notwithstanding, 
however, their apparent timidity, we 
have no right to regard them as defi- 
cient in resolution. The Mahometans, 
although they had reduced all other 
nations whom they had conquered, to 
their religion, failed in their efforts 
— the idolatry of India. The 

ahrattas are a warlike people, famed 
for their management of the horse and 
lance, and whose victorious career in 
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India was even more extensive than 
that of the Mahometans or Hindis ; 
and the Hindi sepoys in our service 
have long established a character for 
enthusiastic courage. Mr. Elphin- 
stone mentions that in two instances 
they are known to have advanced after 
our own regulars had been beaten off; 
and that on one of those occasions they 
were opposed to French troops. There 
is a great difficulty, even to those who 
are resident in India, in arriving at a 
fair opinion of the Hindis. Their 
language, and, much more, their 
usages and religion, restrict their in- 
tercourse with Europeans to a very 
few transactions, and not many have 
have opportunities of seeing them in 
their domestic relations, where it is 
said they appear to most advantage. 
Mill, who gives a very unfavourable, 
although a very clear account of the 
Hindias, never was in India, and formed 
his estimate of their character mainly 
from their laws. He conceives them 
to be, notwithstanding the timidity of 
their address, a cruel and ferocious 
people. Itis very true that amiable 


manners are not always the index of 
— of 


character. The New 

ealand cannibals had by nature great 
courtesy of demeanour. But to con- 
demn the Hindés on account of the 
bearing of some of their ancient laws, 
is about as just as to rate the people of 
England below the other Europeans, 
because they had (until lately) a more 
sanguinary criminal code than that of 
any other nation in the western world. 
Hastings and Heber, who had both 
better opportunities of judging than 
Mr. Mill, represent the natives of 
India favourably; and Mr. Elphin- 
stone says that “all persons who have 
retired from India think better of the 
people they have left after comparing 
them with others even of the most 
we admired nations.” 

There is a distinction little known 
in England between the natives of 
various provinces of India :— 


** The greatest difference is between 
the inhabitants of Hindostan proper and 
the Deckan. 

“The neighbouring parts of these 
two great divisions naturally resemble 
each other ; but in the extremities of the 
north and south the languages have no 
resemblance, except in a common mix- 
ture of Sanscrit; the‘ religious sects 
are different; the architecture, as has 
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been mentioned elsewhere, is of differ. 
ent characters ; the dress differs in many 
respects, and the people differ in appear- 
ance, those of the north being tall and 
fair, and the others small and dark. The 
northern people live much on wheat, and 
those of the south on vagi, a grain al- 
most as unknown in Hindostan as in 
England. Many of the points of differ- 
ence arise from the unequal degrees in 
which the two tracts were conquered 
and occupied: first by the people pro- 
fessing the Brahminical religion, and 
afterwards by the Mussulmans; but 
more must depend on peculiarities of 
place and climate, and se on va- 
rieties of race. Bengal and Gangetic 
Hindostan, for finstance, are contiguous 
countries, and were both early subjected 
to the same government ; but Bengal is 
moist, liable to inundation, and has all 
the characteristics of an alluvial soil, 
while Hindostan, though fertile, is com- 

aratively dry, both in soil and climate. 

his difference may, by forming a diver- 
sity of habits, have led to a great dissi- 
militude between the people; the com- 
mon origin of the languages appears, in 
this case, to forbid all suspicion of a 
difference of races. 

‘* From whatever causes it originates, 
the contrast is most striking, The 
Hindostanees on the Ganges are the 
tallest, fairest, and most warlike and 
manly of the Indians; they wear the 
turban, and a dress resembling that of 
the Mahometans ; their houses are tiled, 
and built ‘in compact villages in open 
tracts ; their food is unleavened wheaten 
bread. 

‘The Bengalese, on the contrary, 
though good-looking, are small, black, 
and effeminate in appearance ; remark- 
able for their timidity and superstition, 
as well as for subtlety and art. Their 
villages are composed of thatched cot- 
tages, scattered through woods of bam- 
boos or of palms: their dress is the old 
Hindi one, formed by one scarf round 
the middle and another thrown over the 
shoulders. ‘They have the practice, un- 
known in Hindostan, of rubbing their 
limbs with oil after bathing, which gives 
their skins a sleek and glossy appear- 
ance, and protects them from the effects 
of their damp climate. They live almost 
entirely on rice, and although the two 
idioms are more nearly allied than the 
English and German, their language is 
= unintelligible toa native of Hin- 

ostan. 

‘* Yet these two nations resemble each 
other so much, in their religion, and all 
the innumerable points of habits and 
manners which it involves; in their li- 
terature, their notions on government 
and general subjects, their ceremonies, 
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and way of life, that a European, not 
previously apprised of the distinction, 
might very possibly pass the boundary 
that divides them, without at once per- 
ceiving the change that had taken place” 
—(Elphinstone's India, v. 1, pp.323, 325.) 


The village system of India is a cu- 
rious feature in their polity. Each 
township has a certain district of land 
attached to it, which is farmed by the 
inhabitants for their common good ; or 
each cultivates a separate lot. A 
headman is their magistrate, and 
treats for the community with other 
villages, or with the government. The 
existence of such republican forms in 
a country long ruled by despots, and 
its permanence through desolating re- 
volutions, are facts deserving notice. 
The villagers who form much the 
larger portion of the people of Hin- 
dostan, are happy and contented. 


**The husbandman rises with the 
earliest dawn, washes, and says a 
rayer; then sets out with his cattle to 
his distant field. After an hour or two, 
he eats some remnants of his yesterday’s 
fare for breakfast, and goes on with his 
labour till noon, when his wife brings 
out his hot dinner ; he eats it by a brook, 
or under a tree; talks or sleeps till two 
o'clock, while his cattle also feed and 
repose. From two till sun-set, he la- 
bours again; then drives his cattle home, 
feeds them, bathes, eats some supper, 
smokes, and spends the rest of the even- 
ing in amusement with his wife and 
children, or his neighbours. The wo- 
men fetch water, grind the corn, cook, 
and do the household work, besides 
spinning, and such occupations.” —(El- 
phinstone’s India, v. 1, p. 328.) 


The natives of India are gentle, 
social, temperate, and industrious. 
Their defects—indolence, cunning, and 
want of truth, are partly owing to 
moral, partly to physical causes. They 
are capable of courage; their mer- 
chants rank high for integrity of cha- 
racter ; and crime, even including the 
enormities of the Thags and Decoits, 
is at a lower average than in England. 
They have not the firm feelings of a 
free, or the principles of a Christian 
people; but in character and condi- 
tion they are certainly not inferior to 
any other Asiatic nation. Mr. El- 
phinstone, of whose work we have so 
often availed ourselves, and who has 
examined the Hindi character more 
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closely than pvieee any other writer, 
makes the following observations :— 


‘** Although the Hindds, as has been 
seen, break through some of the most 
important rules of morality, we must 
not suppose they are devoid of principle. 
Except in the cases specified, they have 
all the usual respect for moral obliga- 
tions, and to some rules which, in their 
estimation, are of peculiar importance, 
they adhere in spite of every temptation 
to depart from them. A Bramin will 
rather starve to death than eat prohibi- 
ted food ; a headsman of the village will 
suffer the torture rather than consent to 
a contribution laid on the inhabitants by 
a tyrant, or by banditti. The same 
servant who cheats his master in his ac- 
counts, may be trusted with money to 
any amount in deposit. Even in corrupt 
transactions, it is seldom that men will 
not rather undergo a punishment than 
betray those to whom they have given a 
bribe. 

‘“* Their great defect is a want of mat- 
liness; their slavish constitution, their 
blind superstition, their extravagant 
mythology, the subtleties and verbal 
distinctions of their philosophy, the 
languid softness of their poetry, their 
effeminate manners, their love of artifice 
and delay, their submissive temper, 
their dread of change, the delight they 
take in puerile fables, and their neglect 
of national history, are so many proofs 
of the absence of the more robust qua- 
lities of disposition and intellect through- 
out the mass of the natives. 

‘‘ But this censure, though true of the 
whole when compared with other nations, 
is byno means applies to all classes, or to 
any at all times. The labouring people 
are industrious and persevering; and 
other classes, when stimulated any 
strong motive, and sometimes even by 
mere sport, will go through great hard- 
ships, and endure long fatigue. 

“The best specimen of the Hindi 
character, retaining its peculiarities 
while divested of many of its defects, is 
found among the Rajpits and other mi- 
litary classes of Gangetic Hindostan. 
It is there we are most likely to gain a 
clear conception of their high spirit, 
their enthusiastic courage and generous 
self-devotion, so singularly combined 
with gentleness of manners and softness 
of heart, together with a boyish play- 
fulness, and almost infantine simplicity.” 
(v. I, pp. 381, 382.) 


It is sometimes said, that the natives 
of India are deficient in the sentiment 
of gratitude. This is a mistake—their 
fidelity to their own chiefs is well 
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known, and nowhere do kind masters 
meet with servants more attached. 
This feeling is not found in the lower 
orders only ; Mr. Elphinstone says that 
an authentic instance might be men- 
tioned “of an Englishman in a high 
station in Bengal, who was dismissed, 
and afterwards reduced to great tem- 
porary difficulties in his own country ; 
a native of rank, to whom he had been 
kind, supplied him, when in those cir- 
cumstances, with upwards of £10,000, 
of which he would not accept repay- 
ment, and for which he could expect 
no return. This generous friend was 
a Maratta Bramin, a race of all others 
who have least sympathy with people 
of other casts, and who are most har- 
dened and corrupted by power.” 

Of the other inhabitants of India, 
the Mahometans are the only portion 
who demand, from their numbers, 
any notice. They are the descendants 
of those who for centuries ruled the 
land, and have now lost nearly all their 
political importance, but retain, though 
with abated bigotry, the well-known 
characteristics of their race. The 
Parsees, descendants of early Persian 
settlers, have some influence in Bom- 
bay and Surat. The Jauts, believed 
to be a Tartar tribe long settled in the 
western provinces of the Indus, are 
spoken of by Bishop Heber as an ath- 
letic and warlike people. The Seiks 
are supposed by Col. Tod to be of this 
tribe. The Jharejas, a Rajpat tribe 
of Cutch, are described by Burnes as 
a vigorous race. It is amongst them, 
that infanticide has been found to pre- 
vail the most extensively; and this, it 
is said, arises from their pride of cast— 
from the difficulty they experience in 
making out matches for their daugh- 
ters. The female infants are either 
drowned in milk, or poisoned by opium 
being applied to the mother’s breast. 
Our government has often interfered 
to suppress the custom, but, from the 
small number of girls ever found there, 
it would appear with indifferent suc- 
cess. There is, in the valleys of the 
Nilgherries, another race, who, though 
they do not number above a thousand, 
are yet deserving of our notice. They 
speak a language resembling the Ta- 
mul, but without any mixture of 
Sanscrit, which prevails so much in 
the other native dialects. Their reli- 
gion, too, is quite different from that 
of the Hindés; and, it is supposed, 
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they are the descendants of the Abo- 
rigines of southern India. They are 
called the Tudas, and are a tall peo- 
ple, with the frank and fearless manner 
of mountaineers. 

Having now said as much of the 
people of India, and of their condi- 
tion, as, within our present limits, we 
can venture on, we resume our rapid 
outline of their multifarious and per- 
plexing history. The Hindis record 
two races of their early monarchs, and 
claim for them, like most other nations, 
a supernatural descent—one from Su- 
rya, the sun, the other from Inda, the 
moon. These solar and lunar kings 
are to said to have, between them, 
ruled the countries of India for, as 
Sir William Jones calculates, thirty- 
two generations. Another dynasty, 
sprung from the lunar branch, is said 
to have eclipsed them both. This was 
the line of the Kings of Magadha, 
found by the Greeks in the provinces 
of the Ganges. Chandragupta, who 
is said to have usurped their power, is 
believed to be the Sandracottus who 
received the ambassadors of Seleucus, 
and whose seat of government was at 
Palibothra. From about this period, 
their annals become more mythic and 
impalpable, and indeed it is highly 
probable that the best index to their 
true history is their fabulous poetry. 
The “ Ramayana,” the earliest of their 
two epic poems, is the representation 
of an historical event—the conquest 
of Ceylon, by Rama, King of Ayo- 
dyha—the modern Oude. Rama is 
believed to have been a real personage, 
and not to have become an object of 
worship until long after the period of 
that poem. The “ Maha-Bharat,” their 
other epic, is supposed to describe a 
great civil war of about the fourteenth 
century before Christ. Their drama 
and the institutes of Menu are, how- 
ever, the most intelligible sources of 
information on the subject of the cha- 
racter and manners of the ancestors 
of the present Hindis. 

If the Hindés are deficient in annals 
deserving of the name of history, the 
Mahometans, whose period follows, are 
rich in all its materials. We have 
memoirs of Timour, autobiographies 
of other Indian sultans, and Ferishta’s 
work, all translated into English. Fe- 
rishta was a Persian historian who 
resided in India, and wrote, at the close 
of the sixteenth century, a history of 
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all the Mahometan dynasties in India 
up to his time. He is much relied on 
by Mr. Elphinstone. The difficulty 
of narrating the history of the Maho- 
metan empire in India lies in the mul- 
tiplicity of its revolutions, the nume- 
rous incursions of foreign hordes, and 
the uniformity of their desolating cha- 
racter. Yet the story of their power 
presents a dramatic pageant; and 
amidst the perplexities of its details, 
the characters of such master men as 
Baber, Akber, and Aurungzib, bear 
us with undiminished interest through 
at least their own times—the most 
magnificent and important of the Ma- 
hometan rule. 

When the Arabs, trained by the 
genius, and inspired with the fanati- 
cism of Mahomet, had left their native 
sands and subdued Syria, they next 
advanced their standards into Persia, 
which they almost at once reduced 
and converted to their own religion. 
Their singular success, in this latter 
particular, appears to have arisen from 
the little respect with which the Persian 
priesthood were then, and had been 
long previously regarded. The con- 
quest of Persia took place about a.p. 
632; and Bagdad became, under the 
Arabians or Saracens, (so called, be- 
cause they claim to be descended from 
Sara, the wife of Abraham), the centre 
of a more extensive empire than that of 
Rome which it succeeded. The first 
appearance of the Mahometans in India 
was in the year of the’Hejira, 44, that 
is, a.p. 664. Mohalib, at the head of 
an invading army, penetrated into 
Multén. But whatever was the ob- 
ject of this expedition, it was only an 
incursion, and was not followed by any 
other of importance until the year, a.p. 
1000, when Mahmiid, of the house of 
Ghazni, a dynasty which arose on the 
breaking up of the empire of the 
Califs, in the beginning of the tenth 
century, entered India. Ghazni be- 
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came, in the hands of this able prince, 
the seat of an empire reaching over 
the most of Persia, and to far beyond 
the Oxus, and its near vicinity to 
India led the conqueror to extend his 
power in that direction. Mahmiad was 
the first Mussulman who took the title 
of sultan, an old Arabic word for king, 
and is pre-eminently known by the 
style of Sultan Mahmiéid. He was the 
son of a Turkish slave,“ who became 
sovereign of Ghazni. He made no less 
than twelve expeditions into India. 
Eleven of these appear to have been 
little more than predatory incursions ; 
the twelfth, undertaken with all the 
sincerity of religious zeal, was a Mus- 
sulman crusade against Hinda idolatry, 
and terminated in the settlement of 
the Mahometans, first in the Panjab, 
and in Mahmiid’s becoming the founder 
of their empire in India. This expe- 
dition makes an era in Indian history, 
and is looked on by the Mahometans 
as of a religious character, and as one 
of the most celebrated in all their an- 
nals. It entered India from Ghazni, 
A.D. 1024, and its immediate object 
was the destruction of the idol in the 
temple at Sdmnat, at that time the 
great seat of Hindd idolatry. Somnat, 
better known to our newspapers by 
the name of Sumnahb, is situated in the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of 
Guzerat, and, to reach it Mahmiad, 
had, in addition to other difficulties, to 
cross a desert of sand, or hard clay, 
350 miles broad. On reaching SOmnat 
he found “ the temple situated on a 
peninsula, connected with the main 
land by a fortified isthmus, the battle- 
ments of which were manned in every 
point, and from whence issued a herald 
who brought him defiance and threats 
in the name of his god.” The assailants 
were met by Rajpiits, their equals in 
courage, and the Mussulmans, as fast 
as they scaled the battlements, were 
thrown headlong down. On the third 


* A pleasing story, and very oriental, is told of Sebektegin, the father of Mah- 
mud, while yet a private horseman; which proves, as Mr. Elphinstone, from whom 


we quote it, says: ‘‘ the humanity of the historian, if not of the hero.” 


* One day 


in hunting he succeeded in riding down a fawn; but when he was carrying off his 
— in triumph, he observed the dam following his horse, and showing such evi- 

ent marks of distress, that he was touched with compassion, and at last re!eased 
his captive, pleasing himself with the gratitude of the mother, which often turned 


back to gaze on him as she went off to the forest with her fawn. 


That night the 


prophet appeared unto him in a dream—told him that God had given him a kingdom 
as a reward for his humanity, and enjoined him not to forget his feelings of mercy 


when he came to the exercise of power,” 
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day of the attack a native force as- 
sembled to rescue the besieged, and 
offered Mahmid battle. The engage- 
ment which followed was already 
equal when the Hindis received a ma- 
terial reinforcement. The Mussul- 
mans began to falter ; Mahmiid, cast- 
ing himself on the ground, implored 
Divine assistance, and springing to his 
horse, cheered on his troops with an 
energy which imparted to them his own 
enthusiasm, and led them to rush for- 
ward with an impetuosity which proved 
triumphant. Five thousand Hindis 
lay dead after this charge, the rout of 
their army was complete, and Somnat 
was abandoned. 


‘*Mahmtid entered the temple, and 
was struck with the grandeur of the 
edifice, the lofty roof of which was sup- 
ported by fifty-six pillars, cuheuly 
carved, and richly ornamented with pre- 
cious stones. The external light was 
excluded, but the temple was illuminated 
by a lamp which hung down in the centre 
from a golden chain. Facing the en- 
trance was Somnat, an idol five yards 
high, of which two were buried in the 
ground. Mahmud instantly ordered the 
image to be destroyed; when the Bra- 
mins of the temple threw themselves 
before him, and offered an enormous sum 
if he would spare their deity. Mahmud 
hesitated ; and his courtiers hastened 
to offer the advice which they knew 
would be acceptable ; but Mahmud, af- 
ter amoment’s pause, exclaimed, that 
he.would rather be remembered as a 
breaker than a seller of idols, and struck 
the image with his mace. His example 
was instantaneously followed, and the 
image, which was hollow, burst with the 
blows, and poured forth a quantity of 
diamonds and other jewels which had 
been concealed in it, and that amply 
repaid Mahmud for the sacrifice of the 
ransom. Two pieces of the idol were 
sent to Mecca, and two to Ghazni, 
where one was to be seen at the palace, 
and one at the public Mosque, as late 
as when Ferishta wrote his kistory.”— 
(Elphinstone’s India, vy. 1. p. 561.)* 


Such was the origin of the first set- 
tlement of the Mahometans in India ; 
but though Mahmiid thus become the 
founder of their power there, the Mus- 
sulman provinces of the Panjab re- 
mained during his time, and for a long 
period after dependencies on the empire 
of Ghazni. In 1208, these provinces, 
with some further accessions, were 
created into an independant kingdom 
by Kutb-a-din, so called by Mr. El- 
phinstone, but, in the other English 
works, named Cuttub. He was the 
first of the kings of Delhi, the first 
monarch of an independent Mahometan 
kingdom in India, and the founder of 
the Patanor Afghan dynasty. Cuttub 
had raised himself from the condition 
of a Turkish slave, and hence his race 
are also called the slave kings. About 
this period Genghinz Khan subdued 
the empire of Ghazni, and swept the 
western boundaries of India; but the 
Tartar hordes did not enter India un- 
til about the year a.p. 1242, when the 
Moguls, or Monguls—so called from 
their native Mongolia—commenced a 
series of desolating incursions into 
Hindostan. After atime these ceased, 
and the Mahometans, being unmolested, 
extended their empire into the Deckan; 
this was under the Emperor Feroze II. 
in 1293. Their career of conquest 
was again interrupted by a Tartar in- 
vasion, in 1398, Timour, or Tamar- 
lane, with his innumerable hosts, over- 
ran their territory, but though success« 
ful, he made no settlement, but re- 
crossed the Indus to pursue his ob- 
jects against Bajazet and the Otto- 
man empire. On the death of Mah- 
miid, the last of the Patan dynasty, 
in 1413, the confusion and anarchy 
which followed tempted Baber, a lineal 
descendant of Timour, to invade India. 
Baber is the knight-errant of oriental 
history, an Asiatic Arthur, whose feats 
of chivalry resemble the exploits of 
romance, and whose actual adventures 
were about as marvellous as those of 


* It is said, that from 200,000 to 300,000 votaries used to attend this temple 
during eclipses ; that 2000 villages had been granted by different princes to main- 
tain its establishments; that there were 3000 priests, 500 dancing women, and 300 
musicians attached to the temple; that the chain supporting a bell, which worship- 
pers strike during a prayer, weighed 200 mans of gold; and that the idol was 
washed daily with water from the Ganges, a distance of 1000 miles. The last state- 
ment is not improbable from present practices. The numbers, as in all cases in 
Asiatic writers, must be considered as indefinite. The value of the chain, if in 
Tobrizi mans (as was probably intended) would be above £100,000, and if in Arab 
mans, under £2000,”"—(Elphinstone’s India, y. 1, p. 557,—n-—— ) 
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any fabulous hero. A small territory 
on the Jaxartes, a fragment of the 
dominions of Timour, was his only in- 
heritance ; but military genius, and a 
most adventurous spirit opened to him 
other views. With only 240 followers, 
he attacked Samarcand, which was 
defended by a numerous army, and 
was, at that period, one of the strong- 
holds of Asia. His assault was made 
by night, with an artifice somewhat 
resembling that of Gideon, and was 
successful. Having, subsequently, lost 
this and every other possession, he as- 
sailed and established himself in the 
realm of Cabul. From this he made 
various incursions into Hindostan, and, 
at length, “ placed,” as he said, ‘his 
footstep in the stirrup of resolution,” 
determined to win a kingdom there. 
Many were his vicissitudes—at times 
the leader of a triumphant host, and, 
at times a lonely fugitive, sheltered, 
like Alfred, in some peasant’s hut, and, 
like him, again emerging to conquest, 
and ultimately the founder of an impe- 
rial, long-remaining, and brilliant dy- 
nasty. 

In 1525, he defeated the emperor of 
Delhi, and assumed his throne, and on 
his death was, after an interval of 
trouble, succeeded in 1556, by his 
grandson, the celebrated Akbar. In 
his long reign of fifty-one years the 
Mahometan power in India was con- 
solidated, and attained its greatest 
magnificence. In the year of Akbar’s 
accession, Charles V. of Spain retired 
from public life; and while our Eliza- 
beth was aiding religious freedom, and 
fostering our opening commerce, Ak- 
bar was seeking to repress the bigotry 
of Mahometanism, and was blending 
into one government the multitudinous 
elements of his extensive empire. He 
was as distinguished in war as in the 
politics of peace, and one of his valu- 
able works was the survey of his king- 
dom, known by the name of the 
« Ayeen Akberry,” comprising minute 
details of the statistics of his domi- 
nions, undertaken mainly with a view 
to the regulation of the revenue. On 
his death, in 1604, he was succeeded 


by his son, Selim, known by.the name 
he assumed, Jehangir, or Conqueror of 
the World. It was to him that Sir 
Thomas Roe was sent out as ambassa- 
dor by our James I. Roe remained 
with Jéhangir three years, from 1615 
to 1618, and, being a good observer, 
his work supplies us with a satisfactory 
account of India at this period, as 
well as of the magnificence and failings 
of itsruler. The prosperity and ad. 
ministration of the country had de- 
clined since Akbar’s death; but the 
arts were flourishing, and the ambas- 
sador speaks highly of the courtesy of 
the nobility, and of the grandeur of 
the entertainments. The Mogul, as 
he was called—though the descendant 
of a Baber was no Mogul—sat on a 
throne all covered with diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies, and had a pro- 
fusion of gold plate and vases set 
with jewels. Temperance was not the 
character of his private parties. They 
were wholly free from restraint, and 
none remained sober, save the good 
ambassador, and one or two of equal 
gravity. The emperor was, however, 
strict in his public demeanour, and 
when a courtier indiscreetly referred 
to one of those wine revels, Jéhangir 
affected surprise, desired him to name 
the persons present, and had each of 
them bastinadoed for so flagrant a 
breach of the Mahometan law. Not- 
withstanding this defect, Roe had a 
favourable impression of the talents 
and character of this emperor. He 
was certainly tolerant, encouraged 
Europeans and their religion, and two 
of his nephews embraced Christianity 
with his full permission. Jéhangir 
was, on his death in 1627, suc. 
ceeded by his son, Shah Jehan, a 
second Akbar, and the most magnifi- 
cent of the Indian monarchs. His 
peacock-throne,* and more admired 
buildings—the new city of Delhi, 
built on a regular plan by him—its 
wide streets ornamented with rows of 
trees, its palaces and marble halls, and 
golden domes, its far-famed mosque, 
and above any, the Taj Mahalf at 
Agra, a Mausoleum of white marble, 


* So called from a peacock with its tail spread, represented its own colours in 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other jewels, forming the main object of a mass of 
diamonds and precious stones, which dazzled all beholders, Tavernier, who was 
a jeweller, valued it at about six millions and a half sterling. , 

t The name is corrupted from Mumtdy Mahal—the name of Sha Jehan’s queen, 
whose sepulchre it is. The mosaics are supposed to be of Italian workmanship, but 
the whole design is native Indian, whether Mahometan or Hindu, 
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decorated with mosaics, which for 
chasteness of design, and richness and 
solemnity of effect, is said to be un- 
equalled by any other edifice—these 
all attest his splendour and his taste. 
Sha Jehan reigned thirty years, and 
after an interval of civil wars, and 
disputed succession, Aurungzib was, 
in 1568, elevated to the throne, and 
from about that time till 1678, India 
enjoyed one of its longest intervals of 
peace. ‘Towards the close of his reign 
he had to contend with the rising 
power of the Mahrattas. Aurungzib 
was, of all the Mogul emperors, the 
favourite of the Mussulmans, and was 
undoubtedly one of their ablest princes. 
He reigned for half a century, and on 
his death, in 1707, a disputed succession 
led to long dissensions. In 1738, 
Bengal was attacked by the Mahrattas, 
and at the same period, Nadir Shah, the 
son of a Persian shepherd, overran the 
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country, conquered Delhi, and estab- 
lished an independent kingdom in the 
Deckan. Desolated by invasion, and 
inpaired by civil war, the Mahometan 
empire in India was waning fast, and 
the last army commanded by an empe- 
ror of Delhi, was defeated by the 
Rohillas, in 1749. About this period 
two other parties appeared upon the 
scene, both unregarded by the con- 
tending powers, or only looked on as 
rival merchants. These were the 
French and the English. 

We hope, hereafter, to resume the 
subject of India, and to bring our 
rapid outline of its history down to the 
present time. For this purpose the 
Wellesley papers, the new volumes of 
the Indian Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington, and Mr. Wilson’s work, 
afford us fresh, authentic, and most 
interesting materials. 


THE MAIDEN’S HOME. 


Now listen, gentle Mother, and unto you I'll tell 
The happy, happy home, where I full fain would dwell ! 


PART I, 


A pretty Cottage Ornee, with a pretty little hall ; 

A pretty little drawing-room, prettier than all ; 

A dainty little porch, entwined with ivy round ; 

A dainty little trellis, a-reaching to the ground ; 

A fairy-footed page, to open me the door, 

All dressed in blue, and silver, with buttons full a score! 
A darling little dog, to gamble on the lawn ; 

A darling little pony, a kitten, and a fawn; 

A lovely little garden, to spend the summer hours, 
A-tending of the gay and beantiful young flowers ! 


PART Il. 
In a pleasant tower at noontide, where a streamlet onward flows, 
The music of its little voice will lull me to repose. 
When slumbers light steal o’er me, I'll dream of olden days ; 
When joying in the greenwood, there sported elfin fays ! 
When bright and lovely ladies, each with her own true knight, 
Full oft would go a-riding, on palfreys fleet and white. 
The little bells a-tinkling, the voices full of mirth ; 
The knightly plumes all waving, while gladsome smiles the earth ! 
When onward, and still onward, the cavalcade draws near, 
I'll start, awake, and listen, and there’ll fall upon mine ear, 
Not the tinkling of the little bells, but the waters as they pass— 
Not the waving of the knightly plumes, but the wind that stirs the grass, 


FLORENCE. 
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HUNT'S IMAGINATION AND FANCyY.* 


We have, in the book before us, full 
and sufficing proof that it is the work 
of a man whose abundant and acknow- 
ledged abilities for the pleasant labour 
he has undertaken, have been cease- 
lessly spreading themselves over the 
varied interests of human life. To 
the vivid and continual experience of 
active life, we find joined the gifts of 
a “ shaping intellect” and that ardent 
poetic temperament which allies itself 
to all that is greatest in the works of 
others in genial and willing sympathy. 
He sees himself, and would have others 
see with him, that all which we most 
justly deem human, is poctic too— 
Hope, Love, Reverence—aggrandised 
and purified indeed, and seen through 
a glorious medium ; yet not the less 
human, and therefore good and fitting 
to be known and loved by all men. 
Himself a poet, and the associate of 
poets, Mr. Hunt seeks to gather around 
him such readers as will gladly listen 
to some strains of “the dead but 
sceptred sovereigns, who still rule our 
spirits from their urns.” 

He would aid them, too, by the re- 
sults of some of his theoretical in- 
quiries, which he offers in answer to 
the chief but comprehensive question— 
« What is Poetry?” Poetry is for 
him “the utterance of a passion for 
truth, beauty, and power, embodying 
and illustrating its conception by Ima- 
gination and Fancy, and modulating 
its language on the principle of variety 
in uniformity. Its means are what- 
ever the universe contains; and its 
ends, pleasure and exaltation.” Beauty 
is * nothing but the loveliest form of 
pleasure.” To these deep impressions 
of love and truth, Imagination must 
subserve and minister in rendering 
them more intense by the images with 
which it illustrates them ; while Fancy 
sports with the objects of its affection, 
and “laughs with what it loves.” 
Even the external form of verse be- 
comes a sharer in the triumph, by 
making “ difficulty itself a part of the 
poet’s facility and joy.” ‘This affec- 





tionate insight into the mysteries of 
poetry could, in its growth and expan- 
sion, leave no room for meaner pas- 
sions; and thus, indeed, it has been, 
for we learn from his own generous 
confession, how deeply he mourns the 
estrangements and misunderstandings 
which severed him from a great poet, 
Coleridge—* Oh, it is too late now; 
and habit and self-love blinded me at 
the time, and I did not know (much as 
I admired him) how great a poet lived 
in that grove at Highgate; or I would 
have cultivated its walks more, as I 
might have done, and endeavoured to 
return him, with my gratitude, a 
small portion of the delight his verses 
have given me.” Mr. Hunt has stated 
the objects of his work so pleasantly 
in his preface, that we may quote his 
own account, and leave it to speak for 
itself :— 


‘** This book is intended for all lovers 
of poetry and the sister arts, but more 
especially for those of the most poetical 
sort, and most especially for the youngest 
and the oldest: for, as the former may 
incline to it for information’s sake, the 
latter will, perhaps, not refuse it their 
good will for the sake of old favourites. 
the editor has often wished for such a 
book himself; and, as nobody will make 
it for him, he has made it for others. It 
was suggested by the approbation which 
the readers of a periodical work bestowed 
on some extracts from the poets, com- 
mented and marked with italics, on a prin- 
ciple of co-perusal, as though the editor 
were reading the passages in their com- 
pany. He does not expect, of course, 
that every reader will agree with the 
preferences of particular lines or pas- 
sages, intimated by the italics. Some 
will think them too numerous; some, 
perhaps, too few: but these will have 
the goodness to recollect what has just 
been stated, that the plan was suggested 
by others who desired them. The edi- 
tor, at any rate, begs to be considered 
as having marked the passages in no 
spirit of dictation to - one, much less 
of disparagement to all the admirable 
passages not marked. If he assumed 
anything at all (beyond what is implied 
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in the fact of imparting experience), it 
was the probable mutual pleasure of 
the reader, his companion; just as in 
reading out loud one instinctively in- 
creases one’s emphasis here and there, 
and implies a certain accordance of en- 
joyment on the part of the hearers. In 
short, all poetic readers are expected to 
have a more than ordinary portion of 
sympathy, especially with those who 
take pains to please them; and the edi- 
tor desires no larger amount of it than 
he gratefully gives to any friend who is 
good enough to read out similar passages 
to himself. The object of the book is 
threefold:—To present the public with 
some of the finest passages in English 
poetry, so marked and commented; to 
furnish such an account, in an essay, of 
the nature and requirements of poetry, 
as may enable readers in general to give 
an answer on those points to themselves 
and others; and to show, throughout 
the greater part of the volume, what 
sort of poetry is to be considered as 
poetry of the most poetical hind, or such 
as exhibits the Imagination and Fancy in 
a state of predominance, undisputed by 
interests of another sort. Poetry, there- 
fore, is not here in its compound state, 
but in its element, like an essence dis- 
tilled.” 


Our readers may have heard of the 
story of a famous French mathema- 
tician, who, being taken to see one of 
Racine’s plays, asked, when the per- 
formance was ended, ‘ What it 
proved?” The manner in which we 
sometimes hear the merits and aims 
of poetry discussed, would seem to in- 
dicate a dullness of poetic eyesight, 
not very far advanced beyond the total 
blindness of this learned man in all 
that ‘pertained to the world of emo- 
tion. We do, ind: «d, admit the exist- 
ence of such a world asa matter of 
speculative reasoning, and adhering to 
the crude suppositions of a partial ex- 
perience, venture to theorise on its 
origin and laws. We think, perhaps, 
that we have satisfactorily explained 
the wondrous “orbs of song” which 
gild its firmament; but then comes 
some one who, endued with a keener 
vision, or guiding, perhaps, some 
newly-discovered “ telescope of truth,” 
speedily dissipates these comfortable 
creeds, and compels us to explore anew 
the “starry world of song.” Sucha 
task has been imposed on our genera- 
tion, and if the number of labourers 
were alone a guarantee for its perform- 
auce,.we should long ere this have 
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arrived at our goal. But, however 
justly we may flatter ourselves with 
the idea of the superiority of our poets 
to those whom our predecessors of 
the eighteenth century delighted to 
honour, and may hope, by an intelli- 
gent communing with the mighty 
works of the glorious spirits of earlier 
days, to re-open those fountains of in- 
spiration which the dust and ruins of 
decaying institutions and a rotten 
humanity had choked; yet noble 
effort, rather than success perfectly 
achieved, forms our truest vindication 
from the charge of having rested in 
an ignoble inactivity, when we should 
have remembered that 


“ The little done doth vanish to the view— 
That forward sees how much remains to do.’ 


’ 

To all who have at heart the wel- 
fare of British art, the anarchy of the 
poetical principles, aims, and efforts, 
which still prevail alike in its highest 
and lowest forms, must, we think, be 
apparent ; and, making all fair allow- 
ance for “ poetical license,” this way- 
ward intellect cannot, after all, be pro- 
ductive of lasting fame to the indivi- 
dual author, or abiding good to so- 
ciety. 

To sustain the elevated position 
rightfully assigned to the poet is, in 
our day, a joy and privilege granted 
to those only who have joined to those 
gifts which, Alfred Tennyson has told 
us, form the poet's dower— 


“ The hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love,” 


the not less necessary, and, therefore, 
hardly less noble acquirements of a 
cultivation, providently directing them 
into their proper and peculiar channels, 
and subjecting them to the eternal 
laws of nature, and of art, the child 
of nature. Science and history are 
rapidly entering those regions which 
we have till now held the consecrated 
and exclusive ground of art. The 
emotions roused by the contemplation 
of stupendous revolutions of systems ; 
by the marvellous discoveries and in- 
ventions of science now far outstripping 
the wildest dreams of poetical ro- 
mance; by the union of epic dignity, 
and dramatic excitement with the 
charms of narrative, in our great liv- 
ing historians ; may prove at once 
sources of fear aud ot hope to the 
poet; of fear, should he willully -sin 
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against the requisitions of his ownart— 
of hope, as stirring the general mind to 
a participation in the noble impulses 
and divine affections, which, shining 
throughout all his works, manifest 
the law and impulse of his spirit. 
The public, too, must share in his en- 
lightenment on art, as we believe it 
formerly did in the “ high and palmy” 
days of our drama. We do not at 
all wish to be understood as advocating 
that exclusive habit of analysing emo- 
tions, which most artists very wisely 
contemn. Such processes of marring 
“the beauteous forms of things” are 
characteristic of the meddling intellect 
which “ murders to dissect.”” The me- 
taphysical critics of the eighteenth 
century were occupied with little else. 
To such rude questioning the spirit of 
poetry will not unveil its secrets— 
coming as from a different sphere— 
uttering “ things which no gross ear 
ean hear’—passing coldly by such as 
are unable, or care not to listen reve- 
rently— 
“ We do it wrong, being so majestical 
To offer it the show of violence.” 

In such a spirit much of endur- 
ing memory has been effected by 
Hazlitt, Wilson, Knight, whose la- 
bours, prompted by the love, and jus- 
tified by the knowledge of art, have 
been gratefully welcomed by those 
whom they have delighted and enlight- 
ened. But the subject is exhaustless, 
and while we may look forward to the 
fuller development of Mr. Hunt's 
views in the promised volumes of fur- 
ther selections, we hasten to acknow- 
ledge the instruction which we have 
derived from the present interesting 
essay. His ob-ervations have, to a 
great extent, been suggested by the 
peculiar relations of our modern society 
to the poetic art. Prudently avoiding 
all those abstract, and, generally speak- 
ing, purely verbal controversies, which 
have long agitated critics on the merits 
of the so-called Real and Ideal schools 
of poetry, he yet conveys definite ideas 
on the specific questions involved in the 
discussions. We have been particu- 
Jarly struck by the manner in which 
he vindicates to the supernatural ele- 
ments of our nature their poetical 
rights. The time has now passed 
away when the supernatural, being de- 
graded to the level of the superstitious, 
it was . emed a worthy employment 
for the poets of the eighteenth century 


to expend their: keen wit in efforts 
to make it wholly ridiculous. 

We begin to feel that itis the great 
and peculiar privilege of the Imagina- 
tion, to sympathise with forms of 
beauty, which, unreal as they may be 
for the understanding, are eternal 
truths for all who can feel the “ lovely 
and immortal power of genius, that 
ean stretch its hand to us out of the 
wastes of time, thousands of years back.” 

The Imagination demands not the 
reality of these beings, but simply that 
they should be such as to win upon our 
sympathy. 

“Their possibility, if the poet will 
it, is to be conceded ; the problem is the 
creature being given how to square its 
actions with the probability, according 
to the nature assumed of it. The skill 
and beauty of these fictions, lies in 
bringing them within the regions of 
truth and likelihood. Hence the serpent 
Python of Chaucer— 

* Sleeping against the sun upon a day," 


when Apollo slew him! Hence the cha- 
riot-drawing dolphins of Spenser, softly 
swimming along the shore lest they 
should hurt themsel ves against thestones 
and gravel! Hence Shakspere’s Ariel, 
living under blossoms, and riding at 
evening on the bat! . . . In the 
‘Orlando Furioso’ (Canto xv. Stanza 
65) is a wild story of a cannibal ne- 
cromancer who laughs at being cut to 
pieces, coming together again like quick- 
silver, and picking up his head when it 
is cut off, sometimes by the hair, some- 
times by the nose! This, which would 
be purely childish and ridiculous in the 
hands of an inferior poet, becomes in- 
teresting, nay grand, in Ariosto’s, from 
the beauties of his style, and its condi- 
tional truth to nature. The monster 
has a false hair on his head—a single 
hair—which must be taken from it be- 
fore he can be killed! Decapitation it- 
self is of no consequence without that 
proviso. ‘The Paladin, Astolfo, who has 
fought this phenomenon on horseback, 
and succeeded in getting the head, and 
gallopping off with it, is, therefore, still 
at a loss what to be at. How is he to 
discover such a needle in such a bottle 
of hay? The trunk is spurring after 
him to recover it, and he seeks for 
some evidence of the hair in vain. At 
length he bethinks him of scalping the 
head. He does so; and the moment 
the operation arrives at the place of the 
hair, the face of the head become: paie, 
the eyes turn in their sockets, and the 
lifeless pursuer tum: '** “r.™ his horse, 


“ * Li fece il viso allov pallido e brutto, 
Travoise gli occhi, ¢ dimostrd a 1’ occaso 
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Per manifesti segni essco erndutto 
E’l busto che segnia troncato al cello, 
Di sella cadde, e dié I’ ultinio crollo. 


“* Then grew the visage pele and ceadly wet ; 

The eyes turned in their sockets drearily ; 
And all things showed the villain's sun was sct. 
His trunk that was in chase fell from its horse, 
And giving the last shudder, was a corse.’ 


“Tt is thus, and thus only, by making 
nature his companion wherever he goes, 
even in the most supernatural region, 
that the poet, in the words of a very in- 
structive phrase, takes the world along 
with him. It is true, he must not (as 
the Platonists would say) humanize 
weakly or mistakenly in that region; 
otherwise he runs the chance of forget- 
ting to be true to the supernatural itself, 
and so betraying a want of imagination 
from that quarter. His nymphs will 
have no taste of their woods and waters ; 
his gods and goddesses be only so many 
fair or frowning ladies and gentlemen, 
such as we see in ordinary paintings ; 
he will be in no danger of having his 
angels likened to a sort of wildfowl, as 
Rembrandt had made themin his ‘Jacob’s 
Dream.’ His Bacchuses will never re- 
mind us, like Titian’s, of the force and 
fury, as well as the graces of wine. His 
Jupiter will reduce no females to ashes ; 
his fairies be nothing fantastical; his 
gnomes not of the earth earthy. And 
this again will be wanting to nature; for 
it will be wanting to ‘the supernatural as 
nature would have made it working ina 
supernatural direction.” 


The final clause of the last sentence 
which we have marked in italics exhi- 
bits, with singular power, the manner in 
which the critic may, by a delicate 
adjustment of language, reconcile the 
common and partial meaning of a word 
with one truer and more extensive, 
and thus correct the false or inade- 
quate impressions which might be 
conveyed by the imperfection of lan- 
guage, as in this case by the usual 
opposition of the natural to the super- 
natural. If such suggestive com- 
ments on the meaning of words as 
they affect the truth of things were 
often used, one fertile source of idle 
theorizing would be removed. Shake- 
spere, as great a critic when it suited 
his purpose, as he was a poet, has a 
passage ( Winter's Tale, Act IV., Scene 
3,) which considered independently of 
its dramatic propriety and beauty, con- 
tains a philosophy of art which, with 
exquisite felicity, illustrates, or rather 
identifies the artistic with the natural. 
It occurs where Perdita as a shep- 


herdess receives ** the guests” in the 
cottage of her supposed father, and 
presenting to each such flowers as 
“ fits his age,” says :— 


‘* Sir the year growing ancient— 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor the 
birth 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers 
o’ the seasons, 
Are our carnations and streaked gilly- 
flowers, 
Which some call nature’s bastards; of 
that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren, and I care 
not 
To get slips of them. 
Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you neglect them ? 
Per. For I have heard it said 
There is an art which, in their piedness, 
shares 
With great creating nature. 
Pol. Say there he. 
Yet nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean; so o'er 
that art 
Which you say, adds to nature, is an 
art 
That nature makes. You see sweet maid 
we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art 
Which does mend nature; change it 
rather : but 
The art itself is nature.” 


Mr. Hunt’s account and illustrations 
of the Imagination, are, we must think, 
superior to those of Fancy—interesting 
as many of these last are. After hav- 
ing seen him characterize the Ariel of 
Pope's admirable mock heroic the 
* Rape of the Lock,” as the “ Imagi- 
nation of the Drawing-room,” we were 
somewhat surprised at his condemning 
the “delicate Ariel” of Shakspeare, to 
breathe the drawing-room atmosphere 
of genteel society which was the natu- 
ral birth-place and home of the other. 
He assigns the “ Midsummer's Night 
Dream,” and in part the “ Tempest,” 
as offspring of the same power which 
produced the “ Rape of the Lock”— 
that designated by him as Fancy. Is 
it not unjust to both, that we should 
be excited to compare beings so alien 
in their nature, and differing as widely 
from each other as the poets whose 
inspiration gave them being. The 
weary years of imprisonment in the 
*cloven pine,” would prove less fatal 
to Avriel—(as Mr. Hunt beautifully 
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describes him,) ‘the delicate, yet 
powerful spirit, jealous of restraint, yet 
able to serve; living in the elements 
and the flowers ; treading the edge of 
the salt deep, and running on the sharp 
wind of the north; feeling for crea- 
tures unlike himself; flaming amaze- 
ment on them too, and singing ex- 
quisitest songs,” than the polished 
proprieties and drawing-room graces 
of the genteel and modish guardian, 
of Pope’s coquettish heroine, who thus 
harangues his compeers the sylphs and 
gnomes :— 


“Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief 
give ear, 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons 
hear, 

Ye know the spheres and various tasks 
assign’d 

By laws eternal to the aerial kind, 

* s * * * * * 

* * * * « x + 

Our humbler province is to tend the 
fair 

Not a less pleasing though less glo- 
rious care; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let the imprison’d essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal 
flowers, 

To steal from rainbows ere they drop in 
showers 

A brighter wash to curl their waving 
hairs, 

Assist their blushes and inspire their 
airs ; 

Nay oft in dreams invention we bestow 

To change a flounce, or add a fur- 
below.” 


The very increased delight with which 
we reperuse this unparalleled burlesque, 
strengthens us in the conviction that 
it is in no way akin to the song of the 
Ariel. 


“« Where the bee sucks there suck I, 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 

There I couch. When owls do cry, 

On the bat’s back I do fly, 

After summer, merrily ! 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

Under the blossom, that hangs on the 
bough.” 


The mannerism which pervaded the 
whole tenor of men's lives penetrating 
their actions and judgments on all, 
even the highest subjects, and forcing 
them to cross the narrow boundary 
which separates the sublime and heroic 
from the ridiculous, suggested to Pope 


the idea of a burlesque style as the ap- 
propriate frame of the picture with 
which it harmonised so admirably. 
Even the repulsive formality and 
wearying smoothness of his style, which 
flowed from, and pointed to those more 
radical deficiencies which incapacitated 
him from sympathising with the true 
heroic contributed to his success here. 
He used conventional forms as best 
suited to conventional subjects, and was 
himself.artificial even while ridiculing 
artificiality. Perhaps we may seem to 
some inconsistent in praising the force 
and artistic skill of its intentional bur- 
lesque, while we own a preference for 
a different style of art on the grounds 
of its ranging over wider subjects and 
treating them in a more natural man- 
ner. We shall endeavour to explain 
our meaning by illustrations, which 
will, we hope, vindicate also the im- 
portance we attach to perfection of form 
in poetic art. We select the “ Rape 
of the Lock,” and a scene from Shaks- 
pere as our examples. The ludicrous 
effect resulting from the incongruous 
mingling of a taste for a perverted 
heroism with the conventional manners 
of existingFrench society, spread over 
Europe by the Court of Louis the 
Fourteenth, is not inaptly represented 
even in affairs of costume, by that of a 
statue of this king, which represented 
him in Roman armour, and surmounted 
by, not a helmet, but—a wig. Pope, 
endued with a keen perception of the 
ridiculous, proceeded to satirise this 
mock-heroism, as it appeared in poeti- 
cal productions, by boldly parodizing 
the style, machinery, sometimes even 
the thoughts of the Epic. The ar- 
tificial and arbitrary nature of his ma- 
terials forbade any attempt to ally 
the characters and actions with beings 
of a different sphere from that of the 
life which surrounded him. He must 
laugh directly at these identical objects. 
He attempts no disguise deeper than a 
change of name. Belinda and Sir 
Plume have little interest for an age 
which has lost, chiefly, perhaps, owing 
to these satirists, these particular affec- 
tations, The attendant sylphs and 
gnomes are as artificial and as little in 
earnest as their mistress. They em- 
body nothing of general interest, and 
were meant to be viewed merely as 
caricatures of the spirits of the pc- 
pular creed. The result is an admi- 
rable burlesque. 
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“ Men's minds are parcel of their fortunes ;" 


and Pope didall that could be done. But 
it isno disparagement to him to say, that 
Shakspere was thrownon happier days, 
and gifted with proportionably greater 
powers. He, too, had to combat with 
grievous and wide-spread errors in 
matters poetical ; still they were not 
the offspring of frivolity, but were 
rather the crude endeavours of earnest 
minds, struggling to the light.— 
Often they sprang from the oppo- 
sition mistakenly supposed between 
the functions of the Imagination and 
the authoritative commands of our 
moral nature. Poetical fiction was 
arraigned in the austere moral code of 
the Puritans, before a Court of Con- 
science as a falsehood. Gosson, 
wrote a book, in Shakspere’s youth, 
against poetry and the drama, and 
founded his arguments on the sup- 
position that a poetical fiction was in- 
capable of being distinguished from a 
reality. Shakspere intended, we think, 
to ridicule this notion in the play per- 
formed by the “ hempen homespuns” 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Let us observe the transformations 
which it underwent through the mar- 
vellous alehemy—converting lead into 
gold—of his genius. We must first 
give the passage at length :— 


“ ACT III.—SCENE I1.— The Wood. 
* Enter QuINCE, SNuG, Bortom, FLUTE, 
ye. 

“ Bot.—Are we all met ? 

** Quin.—Pat, pat! and here’s a mar- 
vellous convenient place for our rehear- 
sal; this green plot shall be our stage, 
this hawthorn brake our tiring house, 
and we will do it in action as we will 
do it before the duke. 

** Bot.—Peter Quince. 

** Quin.—What sayest thou, bully 
Bottom ? cs 

“* Bot.—There are things in this co. 
medy of Pyramus and Thisbe that will 
never please. First, Pyramus must draw 
a sword to kill himself, which the ladies 
cannot abide. How answer you that? 

** Snout—By’r larkin, a parlous fear, 

* Snug.—I believe we must leave the 
killing out when all is done. 

Bot.—Not a whit. I have a device 
to make all well. Write me a prologue, 
and let the prologue seem to say that we 
will do no harm with our swords, and that 
Pyramus is not killed indeed; and for 
the more better assurance, tell them that 
I, Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom, 
the weaver ; this will put them out of fear. 
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* Quin.—Well, we will have such a 
prologue, 

** Snout—Will not the ladies be afeard 
of the lion? 

Snug.—I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot.—Masters, you ought to consider 
with yourselves to bring in God shield 
us! A lion among ladies; for there is 
not a more peaceful wild fowl than a 
lion living, and we ought to look to it. 

 Snout—Therefore another prologue 
must tell he is not a lion. 

** Bot.— Nay, you must name his name, 
and half his face must be seen through 
the lion’s neck, and he himself must 
speak through, saying thus, or to the 
same defect—‘ Ladies, or fair ladies, 
would wish you, or I would request you, 
or I would entreat you, not to fear, not 
to tremble; my life for yours. If you 
think I come hither as a lion, it were 
pity of very life. No, I am no such 
thing; Iam aman as other men are;’ 
and then indeed let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly he is Snug the 
joiner.” 


This entire episodical play is indeed 
a continued satire on the old and co. 
temporary performances of the stage. 
But these taken singly were merely 
absurd, and had they been thus repre- 
sented by Shakspere, we might have 
had a burlesque superior perhaps in 
degree to the “genteel comedies” 
of our stage, and even more amusing 
and facetious than Sheridan’s « Critic ;” 
but the rich vein of humour and covert 
irony which was all the poet's own 
giving, would have been wanting. He 
transplanted all these barren crudities 
into a soil where they obtain, in our 
eyes, what Mr, Hunt justly calls “a 
conditional truth to nature.” Absurd 
merely when considered as the deli- 
berate opinions of reflecting men, they 
partake of the humorous in being deli- 
neated as natural to the character 
and circumstances of these “ rude me- 
chanicals.” While laughing with in- 
creased enjoyment at the things ridi- 
culed, we entertain, on the whole, a 
liking for the subjects of our merri- 
ment; and nourish a feeling which 
wholly rejects the idea of laughing 
derisively at them, and recognizing 
some essential community of character 
lying below the particular follies, does 
not so much tolerate, as in a manner 
sympathize with the individual actors; 
a wonderful result of the many-sided- 
ness of the “myriad-minded” intel- 
lect which, able to work for the neces- 
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sities of the day in building for a 
never-ending future, could thus vindi- 
eate to genius its rightful alliance 
with humanity, and give to each its 
highest fulfilment, by association with 
the other. How much is there, in the 
stirring interest of our own day, par- 
taking of this character of universality, 
and ready to start into an enduring 
poetic or dramatic life, at the summons 
of the Artist, possessed of the talisman. 
The French people have hailed the 
coming of such an one in the person of 
their great poet, Beranger. Mean- 
while, we cannot do better than de- 
cipher, as we best can, the meaning of 
the written records of poetry be- 
queathed to us by the past; seeking 
for it in history, in criticism, in all 
the “various language” of nature 
and art. Verse is often supposed to 
be only the outward garb of the poetic 
spirit ; but Mr. Hunt has, we think, 
taken a truer view of this important 
but unobtrusive element as manifesting 
the inmost spirit of poetry. He well 
observes :— 


‘Variety in versification consists in 

whatsoever can be done for the preven- 
tion of monotony, by diversity of stops 
and cadences, distribution of emphasis, 
and retardation and acceleration of 
time; for the whole secret of versifica- 
tion is a musical secret, and is not at- 
tainable to any vital effect, save by the 
ear of genius. All the mere knowledge 
of feet and numbers, of accent and 
quantity, will no more impart it, than a 
knowledge of the ‘Guide to Music’ will 
make a Beethoven or a Paisello. It is 
matter of sensibility and imagination ; 
of the beautiful in poetical passion, ac- 
companied hy the musical—of the im- 
perative necessity for a pause here, and 
a cadence there, and a quicker or slower 
utterance in this or that place, created 
by analogies of sound with sense, by the 
fluctuations of feeling—by the demands 
of the gods and graces that visit the 
— harp, as the winds visit that of 
Eolus. The same time and quantity 
which are occasioned by the spiritual 
part of this secret, thus become its 
formal ones—not feet and syllables— 
long and short iambios, or trochees, 
which are the reduction of it to less 
than dry bones.” 


And, in illustration of this theory, 
he offers many pleasing ad excellent 
somments, as on that prime requisite 
of verse—sweetness :— 
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‘* Sweetness, though not identical with 
smoothness, any more than feeling is 
with sound, always includes it; and 
smoothness is a thing so little to be re- 
garded, for its own sake, and, indeed, so 
worthless in poetry, but for some taste 
of sweetness, that I have not thought 
necessary to mention it by itself. Though 
such an all-in-all versification, was it 
regarded not a hundred years back, that 
Thomas Wharton himself, anidolator of 
Spenser, ventured to wish the following 
line in the ‘ Fairy Queen’ :— 


* And was admired much of fools, women, and boys,’ 


altered to— 


* And was admired much of women, fools, and boys,” 


thus destroying the fine scornful empha- 
sis on the first syllable of ‘ women,’ (an 
ungallant intimation, by the way, 
against the fair sex, very startling in 
this no less woman-loving, than great 
poet). Any poetaster can be smooth. 
Smoothness abounds in all small poets, 
as sweetness does inthe greater. Sweet- 
ness is the smoothness of grace and 
delicacy—of the sympathy with the 
pleasing and lovely. Spenser is full of 
it; Shakspeare, Beaumont Fletcher, and 
Coleridge. Of Spenser's and Coleridge’s 
versification, it is the prevailing charac- 
teristic. Its main secrets are, a smooth 
progression between variety and same- 
ness, and a voluptuous sense of the con- 
tinuous—‘ linked sweetness long drawn 
out.’ Observe the first and last lines 
of the stanza in the ‘Fairy Queen,’ 
describing a shepherd brushing away 
the gnats. The open and the close e’s 
in the one :— 


* As géntle shépherd in swéét éventide,’ 


and the repetition of the word oft, and 
the fall from the vowel ainto the two u's 
in the other 


* She brusheth of, and ef doth mar their murmur- 
ings.’ 
“*So in his one of two sub- 
stances, in the handling both equally 
smooth :— 


* Each smoother seems than each, and each than each 
seems emoother.’ 


‘** An abundance of examples from his 
poetry will be found in the volume before 
us. His beauty revolves on itself with 
conscious loveliness, and Coleridge is 
worthy to be named with him, as the 
reader will see also. Let him take a 
sample, meanwhile, from the poem 
called ‘The Day Dream.’ Observe 
both the variety and sameness of the 
vowels, and the repetition of the soft 
consonants ;— 
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My eyes make pictures when they're shut ; 
I see a fountain, large and fair— 
A willow, and a ruined hut, 
And thee and me and Mary there. 
O Mary! make thy gentle lap our pillow ; 
Bend o'er us, like a bower, my beautiful green willow, 


What Mr. Hunt has said of the 
poet, in his relation to nature, we 
may surely apply to the critic—that 
“It is a great and rare thing, and 
it is a lovely imagination, when the 
critic can write a commentary, as it 
were, of his own, on such sufficing pas- 
sages of poetry, and be thanked for 
the addition.” It is a privilege en- 
joyed only by the genial expounders 
of the excellencies of others, to be 
thus associated with them in the 
grateful memory of poetical readers. 
And we answer, as regards ourselves, 
for the truth of this, in many passages 
of this volume, in those even which 
had been most familiar to us.—Spen- 
ser is deservedly a great favourite 
with Mr. Hunt; and, unless we are 
much mistaken, he will speedily be- 
come so with the readers of these 
selections :— 


‘*Spenser’s great characteristic is 
poetic luxury. If you go to him for a 
story you will be disappointed ; if for 
style, classical or concise, the point 
against him is conceded; if for pathos, 
you must weep for personages half real 
and too beautiful; if for mirth, you must 
faugh out of good breeding, and, because 
it pleaseth the great sequestered man to 
be facetious. But, if you love poetry well 
enough to enjoy it for its own sake, let 
no evil reports of his ‘ allegory’ deter 
you from his acquaintance, for great will 
e your loss. His allegory, itself, is but 
one part allegory and nine parts beauty 
and enjoyment ; sometimes an excess of 
flesh and blood. His forced rhymes and 
his sentences, written to fill up, which 
in a less poet would be intolerable, are 
accompanied with such endless grace 
and dreaming pleasure fit to 


* Make heaven drowsy with the harmony.’ 


That although it is to be no more ex- 
pected of any to read him through at 
once, than to wander days and nights in 
a forest, thinking of nothing else, yet any 
true lover of poetry, when he comes to 
know him, would as soon quarrel with 
repose on the summer grass. You may 
get up and go away, but will return next 
ay at noon to listen to his waterfalls, 
and to see, ‘ with half shut eye,’ his vi- 
sions of knights and nymphs, his gods 
and goddesses, whom he brought down 
again to earth in immortal beauty.” 
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We have next a long “ Gallery of 
Pictures from Spenser,” where he is 
considered as the * Poet of the Pain- 
ters” — 


“T think,” says Mr. Hunt, “ that 
if he had not been a great poet, he 
would have been a great painter, and 
in that case there is ground for believ- 
ing that England would have possessed, 
and in the person of one man, her 
Claude, her Annibal Carracci, her 
Correggio, her Titian, her Rembrandt, 
perhaps even her Raphael. I suspect 
that if Spenser’s history were better 
known, we should find that he wasa 
passionate student of pictures, a haun- 
ter of the collections of his friends, 
Essex and Leicester. In speaking of 
a Leda, he says, bursting into an ad- 
miration of the imaginary painter— 

* The wondrous skill, and sweet wit of the man 


That her in daffodillies sleeping made, 
From scorching heat her dainty limbs to shad e."’ 


«‘ Andthen he proceeds with a descrip- 
tion, full of life and beauty, but more 
proper to be read with the context, 
than brought forward separately. The 
colouring implied in these lines is in 
the very core of the secret of that 
branch of the art; and the unpainted 
part of the tapestry is described with 
hardly less beauty— 


*‘For round about, the walls ’y clothed 
were, 
With goodly arras of great majesty, 
Woven with gold and silk so close and 
near 
That the rich metal lurked privily, 
As feigning to bé hid from envious eye, 
Yet here, and there, and every where, 
unawares, 
It shewed itself, and shone unwittingly, 
Like toa discoloured snake whose hidden 
snares, 
Through the green grass his long bright 
burnished back declares.” 


In corroboration of the delight which 
Spenser took inthis more visible kind of 
poetry, it is observable that he is never 
more free from his superfluousness 
than when painting a picture. When 
he gets into a moral, or intellectual, or 
narrative view, we might often spare 
him a good deal of the flow of it; but 
on occasions of sheer poetry and paint- 
ing, he is too happy to wander so much 
from his point. If he is tempted to 
expatiate, every word is to the purpose. 
Poetry and painting, indeed, would in 
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Spenser be identical, if they could be 
so; and they are more so, too, than 

it has latterly been the fashion to al- 

low ; for painting does not deal in the 

purely visible—it deals also in the 

suggestive and the allusive, therefore, 

in thoughts beyond the visible proof of 
the canvass ; in imitations of sound, in 

references (o past and future. Still 

the medium is a visible one, and is at 

the mercy of the spectator’s amount of 
comprehension.” 

“ The great privilege of the poet is 
that, using the medium of speech, he 
can make his readers poets ; can make 
them aware and possessed of what he 
intends, enlarging their comprehension 
by his details, or enlightening it by a 
word. A painter might have the same 
feeling as Shakspeare respecting the 
moonlight “sleeping” on a bank ; but 
how is he to evince it? He may go 
through a train of the profoundest 
thoughts in his own mind; but into 
what voluminous fairy circle is he to 
compress them? Poetry can paint 
whole galleries in a page, while her 
sister art requires the help of canvas 
to render a few of her powers visible. 
This, however, is what everybody 
knows. Not so that Spenser emu- 
lated the Raphaels and Titians ina 
profusion of pictures, many of which 
are here taken from their walls. They 
give the Poets’ Poet a claim tc anew 
title—that of Poet of the Painters. 
I have attached to each of the pictures 
in this Spenser Gallery the name of 
the painter of whose genius it re- 
minded me; and [ think the con- 
noisseur will allow that the assign- 
ment was easy, and that the painter 
poet’s range of art is equally wide and 
wonderful.” 


We must content ourselves with a 
single example, before we take leave 
of “ Imagination and Fancy.” 

“An Angel with a Pilgrim and a 
Fainting Knight. Character—-Active 
Superhuman Beauty, with the finest 
colouring and contrast. Painter— 
Titian. 


** During the while that Guzon did abide 
In Mammon’s house, the palmer whom 
whilere 
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That wanton maid of passage had denied 
By further search had passage found 
elsewhere ; 
And being on his way, approached near, 
While Guzon lay in trance: when 
suddenly 
He heard a voice that called loud and 
clear, 
‘Come hither, hither !—O come has- 
tily,’ 
That all the fields resounded with the 
rueful ery. 


“The palmer lent his ear unto the noise, 
To meet who called so importunedly ;— 
Again he heard a more enforced voice, 
That bade him come in haste. He by- 
and-bye 
His feeble feet directed to the ery, 
Which to that shady delve him brought 
at last, 
Where Mammon erst did sun his trea- 
sury ; 
There the good Guzon he found slum- 
bering fast, 
In senseless dream, which sight at first 
him sore aghast. 


‘* Beside his head there sat a fair young 
man 
Of wondrous beauty, and of fresh- 
est years, 
Whose tender bud to blossom new be- 
gan, 
And flourish fair above his equal peers 
His snowy front curléd with golden hairs, 
Like Pheebus’ face adorned with 
sunny rays, 
Divinely shone; and two sharp wingé 
spears 
Deckhed with diverse plumes like painted 
Jays, 
Were fixéd at his back, to cut his airy 
ways. 


‘Beside his head,” &c. — ‘* The 
superhuman beauty of this angel should 
be Raphael’s; yet the picture, as a 
whole, demands Titian ; and the painter 
of Bacchus was not incapable of the 
most imaginative exaltation of coun- 
tenance. As to the angel’s body, no 
one could have painted it like him—nor 
the beautiful jay’s wings; not to men- 
tion the contrast between the pilgrim’s 
weeds and the knight’s armour. See a 
picture of Venus blinding Cupid, beau- 
tifully engraved, by Sir Robert Strange, 
in which the Cupid has variegated 
wings.” 





























































































































































































































































































































Tue Ritter Sibbald of Lorrich, came 
clanking up, with Wolfram Galgen- 
wart, his lieutenant, and some half 
dozen men-at-arms at his back, to the 
gate of his castle of Sareck, where a 
very little and withered old man, with 
long grey hair and beard, stood bowed 
down upon a diminutive staff, and ap- 
peared to be waiting to prefer a re- 
quest. The evening was coming on with 
a wild and unpromising aspect. The 
Rhine blackened under the shadows 
of the approaching storm ; and fierce 
gusts of wind, like skirmishing parties 
thrown out before an advancing army; 
went careering at intervals along the 
riverand its craggy shores—harbingers 
of the grim war of elements which 
the night might be expected to bring. 
The Ritter looked loweringly into 
the gathering darkness. Something, 
it was visible, had ruffled him; and, 
as he spurred on, taciturn and un- 
affable of mood, you might have ima- 
gined the scowl of those boding hea- 
vens but a reflection caught from that 
which gloomed on his brow and cheek. 
Twice, indeed, when addressed by 
Wolfram Galgenwart (ordinarily a 
favourite and privileged person) with 
some observation touching things in 
general, had he snapped out so curt a 
reply, that the trusty lieutenant himself 
also now sulked in self-defence, and 
only waited for an opportunity to 
restore the balance of his feelings by 
snapping as savagely at some of our 
knight’s inferior retainers in his turn, 
Among these rode one strapping 
spearman, whose bearing as little be- 
spoke a soul at one with destiny as did 
that either of the doughty Wolfram 
or of the knight of Lorrich himself. 
A low continuous growl was the only 
form in which, under the circum- 
stances, Tonerl—so our man-at-arms 
was named—could give vent to his 
bosom’s disquiet—wherein, however, 
a quick ear could from time to time 
catch sounds more articulate, and 
plainly bearing reference to topics of 
a theological character, to the powers 
upernal and infernal, to the places of 
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future reward and punishment, to the 
rites and offices of the church, and 
such ‘like; altogether giving you the 
impression that trooper Tonerl, under 
his trial, was either in a very devout 
frame of mind, or in one very much 
the reverse. If he was not making an 
act of faith, it was to be feared he 
was doing something not half so 
proper. 

‘Why, Tonerl,” expostulated at 
length, in an under tone, the horse- 
man next him, “‘ what is come over 
thee, man? On our way to Falken- 
berg, in the morning, no one could be 
merrier than thou. With thy jests 
and thy mad humours, thou madest 
the ride seem to me but half the 
length ; and now, for the last hour, 
hast thou done nought but patter 
litanies in thy beard. Fie upon it! 
A man might as well have a Capuchin 
father to his comrade—to hear for a 
mortal hour nothing but ‘ Himmel!’ 
and ‘Holle!’ ¢ Teufel!’ and ‘ Sakra- 
ment!’ What is it? Hathjthe holy 
chaplain at Falkenberg, laid a penance 
on thee for turning the head of the 
gracious lady’s black-eyed waiting- 
damsel? I saw thee in speech with 
the reverend man.” 

* All black-eyed waiting-damsels 
may go to where the pepper grows,” 
growled Tonerl in reply. “I spoke 
to the holy chaplain about wedding 
me to my little blue-eyed Gretel down 
in Lorrich yonder, having our gra- 
cious knight’s consentment thereto ; 
and the reverend man hath agreed to 
do it for two broad pieces—though he 


hath made difficulties about granting ° 


me absolution for taking the said 
pieces when and where Providence 
puts them in my way, which | think 
unreasonable.” 

*‘ It is unreasonable,” said the 
other. 

« He said,” proceeded Tor.erl, “that 
he was not to be supposed to know 
beforehand how I was to come by the 
pieces ; and that it was better to speak 


of such kind of things after they were 
done.” 
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« That’s true, too,” said his com- 
rade. 

“Tt is, it is,” assented Tonerl. 
« And he told me of a man-at-arms 
he had heard of, who, whenever he 
had occasion for a particular sum of 
money, always took a little more, to 
the intent that when he came to con- 
fess it, he might be able to make a 
small present to the church, in token 
of contrition.” 

« That was a hint for thee.” 

*T took it as such.” 

* Well, but what is there in all this 
to anger thee, Tonerl? Thou hast 
the knight’s consent, and Gretel’s 
consent, and her father’s, the fat host 
of the Three Kings, his consent— 
which, to say the truth, I marvel at 
most of all. Proud was the fat host 
ever; and now, that they have made 
him Burgomaster of Lorrich e 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Tonerl, “I 
should never have got the fat host’s 
consent, if they had not made him 
Burgomaster ; or, rather, if they had 
not made his dame Burgomistress of 
Lorrich.” 

«¢ How was that ?” 

“Thou shalt hear. The host had 
refused me his daughter, it might be, 
a score of times. I tried the hostess ; 
but she, too, looked for a son-in-law 
with something else in his hand than a 
spear.” 

** Foolish folk! as if he that hath a 
spear in his hand, and a hand that 
knows how to guide it, could not help 
himself to any thing else he hath a 
mind to.” 

“ To be sure. However, father and 
mother had fixed on Grabureier, the 
apothecary, for a husband for Gretel. 
He had money in his purse; and it 
was understood that he was to be 
Burgomaster whenever old Mehlweiss, 
the baker, should go to a better world. 
The hostess coveted nothing more 
than to hear her daughter called 
Madam Burgomistress. Well, I went 
to our Ritter, told him of my ill luck, 
how fond Gretel and I were of one 
another, and all about the apothecary, 
and the Burgomaster, and the rest. 
What does the Ritter do but go down 
himself to Lorrich to the hostess, 
(they are old friends, as thou knowest,) 
and say to her, if she would give me 
Gretel, she should be Madam Burgo- 
mistress herself, instead of Madam 
Burgomistress’s mother. 
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s¢ Ay, ay!” 

“need not tell thee if she jumped 
at the offer. She promised me her 
daughter, and gave the host no rest 
till he ratified the promise. It was 
not long till old Mehlweiss died; the 
apothecary made sure of succeeding 
him, and began to make his house 
ready to bring home his bride, as he 
counted Gretel. The day came to 
name the new burgomaster; the town’s 
council met, they were all Grabureier’s 
friends—there was not one in Lorrich 
would have had a chance against him ; 
and, in short, he was as good as ap- 
pointed, when the Ritter stepped into 
the town-hall, and said—‘ being just 
riding through the town with his men 
at arms, he had heard that their wis- 
doms, the town’s councillors, were 
about appointing his good friend, the 
host of the Three Kings, burgomas- 
ter; and that he could not resist 
stepping in to congratulate them upon 
the judgment they showed in making 
so proper a choice.’ Then, turning 
to the fat host, who stood there, look- 
ing foolish enough, he said—* Wor- 
shipful Burgomaster! count at all 
times upon Sibbald of Lorrich, to 
uphold you against all gainsayers, in 
the dignity you so well deserve.’ Then, 
leaving the hall, he gallopped off to 
hostess, and saluted her as Madam 
Burgomistress.” 

*¢ And the councillors ?” 

« Appointed the host burgomaster 
on the spot.” 

“* And the apothecary ?” 

‘* Got neither title nor wife.” 

“And what makes thee angry, 
then? Thou hast the host’s consent, 
and the holy chaplain’s consent. The 
two broad pieces will soon be in thy 
pouch (if luck be no worse than usual), 
and two or three more thereto, for a 
penitential offering to holy church. 
Why dost look black, then? Thou 
hast brightened up a little, since be- 
ginning to talk; but, for an hour or 
more, while thou wast at thy Credos 
and Sanctuses, I think it hath been a 
match between the weather and thee, 
who could scowl the darkest.” 

«¢ Ay!” cried Tonerl, relapsing into 
anger; “the weather! Look you, 
Hans! What a fair morning was it 
as we rode to Falkenberg! And I had 
purposed, with the lieutenant’s leave, 
to go down in the evening to Lorrich, 
to tell Gretel how our matter is ars 





















































































































































































































































































































ranged, and to gather the neighbours 
and have a dance on the green, by the 
moonlight, for to-night is full moon. 
And now, seest thou, we must have our 
dance within doors, in mine host his 
smoky hall. Is that not enough to 
anger aman? Ah! to-day is the six- 
teenth of October. If St. Gall had 
not a grudge to me, he would for his 
own honour have given us good wea- 
ther this evening.” 

« Why should the holy Gall have a 
grudge to thee ?” demanded Hans. 

«Nay, for the merest trifle. I 
was quartered in his cloister, in the 
Switzers’ country, when I rode under 
the Knight of Wolfsberg; and, one 
day, I forget on what provocation, I 
plucked the prior by the beard.” , 

Ay! that was a bad job; a Jew 
would never forgive such an affront, 
to say nothing of a saint.” 

«Ever since that, St. Gall'’s has 
been my unlucky day. On St. Gall’s, 
I narrowly escaped been hung by the 
Bishop of Maintz. On St. Gall’s, but 
a twelvemonth ago, I missed plunder- 
ing the Abbot of Vischingen, he 
passing an hour too early by the place 
where I had purposed to meet him. 
It were endless to tell thee how often 
St. Gall hath crossed me, Hans, in 
great matters and small; and now he 
must spoil me an evening’s pleasure 
again! They do well to name him 
Gall, for a bitter saint he must be, and 
a bilious, that would grudge an honest 
trooper a dance on the green with his 
bride.” 

** Well, Tonerl,” said Hans, con- 
solingly, «I would not have thee lay 
the bad weather so much to heart, for 
I think thou wilt have no dance this 
evening at Lorrich, within doors or 
without ; that is, if it depends on our 
lieutenant’s giving thee leave. Trust 
me, Wolfram Galgenwart is in no hu- 


Tue night came on, and so did the 
storm. The men-at-arms, as they sat 
round the fire that blazed in their 
guard-room, discussed at once their 
Rheinwein and the little old man, 
some condemning, and others loudly 
commending the Ritter’s rejection of 
his suit. 

“ Ye talk of hospitality,” cried our 
friend Hans, ‘‘ and of the inclemency 
of the night, as though the question 
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mour for granting favours; and, if 
thou art wise, thou wilt ask him for 
none.” 

** T will dance at Lorrich to-night,” 
swore Tonerl, “ with his leave or 
without. Gall nor Galgenwart—saint 
in heaven nor lieutenant on earth— 
shall thwart me in that!” 

* Hist !” said Hans. ‘* What have 
we here ?” 

The cavalcade, during the above 
colloquy, had reached the castle gates, 
and the knight was on the point of 
riding in, when the little withered old 
man, who stood there awaiting his ar- 
rival, hobbled hastily forward, and, 
ina shrill, tremulous voice, contending 
at a sore disadvantage with toothless. 
ness and an asthmatic wheezing, craved 
hospitality for the night. If we must 
confess it, his manner, in making this 
request, was more blunt than deferen- 
tial, more that of a creditor than of a 
petitioner ; it grated on the already 
irritated nerves of the Ritter, who, 
roused from his sullen meditations, 
indulged our little greybeard with a 
very long stare; and then, in a tone 
very much resembling that in which 
he had snubbed his lieutenant a little 
before, told him to ‘ go about his 
business.” 

* Good,” said the little man, very 
quietly ; “TI will.” And he went, no 
one knew whither ; and Ritter Sibbald 
and his men passed on into the castle. 
In crossing the draw-bridge, Tonerl 
was observed to speak a moment with 
Wolfram Galgenwart, then, with knit 
brow and compressed lips, to fall into 
the rear of the party. For another 
moment, a shade of irresolution was 
visible on his features ; then, suddenly 
turning his horse’s head, he cantered 
swiftly down the path which, with his 
comrades, he had just ascended. 


were of an earthly man like ourselves ! 
Now, I say, let them that raised the 
storm brook the storm; let hill-gob- 
lins seek hospitality of their like, and 
not of christened men. By St. Nicho- 
las! if the Ritter had given yon wight 
a night's lodging in the castle, he 
might have had one devil the more 
under his roof, but he should have had 
one man the less.” 

«* Two men the less,” broke in ano- 
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ther spearman with an oath: “ I pro- 
mise you, Nicholas of Bingen con- 
sorteth not with elfin, and such un- 
christened customers, for housemates, 
be it fair weather or foul. My body 
is at the service of the knight whose 
bread I eat, and he shall peril it at his 
pleasure in any just quarrel, or unjust, 
if such he have on his hands. I am not 
curious on that point, I'd scorn it. 
But my soul he shall not peril. My 
soul, Baldes, is my soul; it is, as it 
were, my soul, seest thou, and belong- 
eth not to the Ritter, but to holy 
church.” 

«“ Thou hast reason, Klaus,” said 
Hans. “ The soul, Baldes, the soul 
is, as I may say, as it were—that is— 
in short,”— 

«The soul,” observed Baldes, (or 
Balthasar,) ** as I take it, is the inside 
of a man.” 

«¢ That is even what I would say,” 
continued the other, “ and it is of more 
account, look you, Baldes, than the 
outside; namely, as, look you, this 
wine, for instance, so long as it is out- 
side of me, will never make me drunk, 
never ; but when once it is inside”— 

“ Ay, ay,” assented Baldes; the 
case is different.” 

“It is different; that is what I 
would say ; it isdifferent. Also, look 
you, Baldes—by heaven, Baldes, I love 
thee ; weep not, good fellow; I say 
thou art a man of understanding, and 
that will hear reason, and I love such 
a one. Drink, Baldes, and defy the 
devil.” 

“‘ I defy him, Hans,” said Baldes, 
much affected, “ and will drink.” 

He did drink. 

« Yea,” said Klaus, further illus- 
trating Hans’ position; * and, more- 
over, supposing all the broad pieces 
in Westphalia to be outside of my 
purse, what am I the richer so long 
as there be none of them inside ?” 

Several of the men at arms looked 
very much convinced by this argument, 
and remarked to each other that that 
was what they called sense. 

“ There is nothing,” pursued Klaus, 
“like coming to facts. Now here is 
a fact; there is a storm to night. No- 
body will deny that, I hope.” 

“¢ Who wants to deny it,” says Cas- 
par of Liege, called Brass-beard. 

“Good; then, since nobody does 
deny it, I may say there is a storm to- 
night ?” 

Vou, XX V.—No. 150. 


‘To be sure you may,” acceded 
Caspar. 

«© Well, then, there isa storm. Now 
all I ask is—who raised it? That's 
all. Who raised it?” 

«© Who raised it?” roared Martin 
Pfalzer ; “why Providence raised it, 
ofcourse. Who raised it, quotha! so 
you think it was that little helpless old 
body, who, I dare say, hath by this 
time been blown across the Rhine, and 
away over the hills, heaven knows how 
far! Ha, ha! I could have blown him 
away, myself, from where I stood. He 
to raise a storm!” 

« If thou hadst said that the storm 
raised him,” subjoined Caspar, “ there 
had been sense in it.” 

. Belike,” suggested Martin, “ ye 
think he is blowing all this wind out 
of his own wizened chops ?” 

«IT think he were as likely to do 
that,” retorted Klaus, in rising heat, 
“as thou to blow him away; and I 
say again that this tempest” — 

‘¢ Is of his raising,” broke in Hans ; 
“and that the tempest is outside of 
our walls only because he that raised 
it is outside of them, and that if he 
were inside it would be inside; and 
therefore that the Ritter hath done 
well to keep ill luck out of his house 
while it is out.” 

** Aye; that’s what I say,” concluded 
Klaus. 

“ Ye are a wise pair,” sneered Cas. 
par. “Surely two such conjurors 
should be a match for one hill-goblin, 
since such ye will have the old beggar- 
man to be. Ye two, methinks, might 
charm down any tempest that he could 
conjure up. Come, now, let's see 
whether ye cannot tame those robus- 
tuous winds that howl round the old 
tower, like so many wolves ravening 
to get at us tender lambs within. 
Hast no talisman, Klaus? No turn 
of wizard-craft, Hans, that thou 
wouldst play off to make the evening 

ass?” 

“The only talisman I possess,” 
cried Hans, starting up in hot wrath, 
“is this good sword on my thigh; 
and the only wizard-craft I pretend to 
is some small skill in handling it. All 
devilish arts I leave to disfrocked 
priests, and him whom they serve; 
and, see! here are Klaus and I of one 
side, and ye two, Brass-beard and the 
Pfalzer, of the other; and, by that 
heaven, which runagate monks re- 
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nounce, we will settle this dispute with 
something else than the tongue.” 

* Ye are all mad together,” said a 
soldier who had taken no part in the 
debate, and who now strode forth and 
stood between the two parties, both of 
them equally eager to decide, by the 
infallible ordeal of the sword, how the 
storm had been produced. “ Ye are 
all mad, I say, behold! here is already 
a tempest within doors, of little Grey- 
beard’s raising, be that without of 
whose brewing it may. Draw no 
swords, comrades; ye are partly wrong 
on both sides, and partly right. Hear 
me. Klaus Bingener and Hans say 
rightly, that it was to no man, but to a 
goblin, that the Ritter refused the 
shelter of his roof to-night ; and Martin 
and the Brass-beard say, also rightly, 
that the Ritter had done better to take 
the wight in.” 

“ A riddle,” exclaimed two or three 
voices. 

** No riddle at all,” replied the mo- 
derator. “ Hear me. If little Grey- 
beard be one of the hill-sprites, of 
whom thousands dwell in the clefts 
and ravines of Kedrich, I ask you, is 
it better for the Ritter to have him for 
a friend or an enemy? For a friend, 
without doubt. But mark. The wight 
asks the Ritter for a night’s lodging, 
and the Ritter tells him to go about 
his business! Thatis not the way to 
make a friend of man or spirit; and I 
doubt, after all, Hans, if the Ritter has 
taken the best method to keep ill 
luck out of his house, while it is out.” 

“ The grey devil will be on the 
watch to do some evil to the house of 
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Lorrich, no doubt,” said Hans, mu- 
singly ; “ Wenzel is right.” 

** Wenzel is always right,” said 
Martin Pfalzer. “ And now, I bethink, 
me, when the Ritter told the kerl to 
go about his business, and the other 
made answer, ‘J will,’-—1 liked not the 
trick of his eye ; I promise you, I liked 
it not.” 

* Did he say that ?” asked Baldes. 

*‘ He did; and moreover he nodded 
his head.” 

** No then, did he ?” 

* He did; so, look you, as who 
should say, “ I'll be even with you for 
this.’ ” 

* That is the truth,” testified Hans: 
‘¢ I, myself saw him nod his head, and 
so did Tonerl.” 

«Tonerl?” cried Martin ; * by-the- 
bye, where is Toner] ?” 

« Aye, where is Tonerl?” was re- 
peated by more than one volce. 

‘‘ | saw him speak to the lieutenant,” 
said Klaus, ** andit seemed to me that 
he had a favour to ask of him, but 
Wolfram answered him as a dog an- 
swereth a beggar.” 

‘He desired leave to go to Lor- 
rich,” said Hans, “to dance with 
Gretel, his bride. If Wolfram Gal- 
genwart refused him leave, I doubt me 
he is gone without it.” 

* And the Ritter, you say, bid the 
Kobold go about his business ?” 

** Yea, and the Kobold made answer 
that he would.” 

‘© And he nodded his head ?” 

** He nodded his head.” 

** His business !—I wonder what is 
his business, after all.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Waite this conversation was going 
on among the retainers of the Knight 
of Lorrich, their lord was pacing up 
and down a more private apartment 


of his castle in moody silence. It was 
in that part of the edifice which had 
formerly owned the more special sway 
of the lady of Lorrich, but which now, 
Sir Sibbald having been for some years 
a widower, was occupied only by his 
daughter, Garlinda, with her governes, 
and her maidens. The lady Garlinda 
was twelve years old, of a rare beauty, 
and the only being towards whom her 
father’s brow never wore an aspect of 
gloom. Profound, indeed, must have 
been the ill humour from which her 


caresses could not win him; and just 
such a grade of profundity that quality 
of his knightly mind seemed, this par- 
ticular evening, to have reached ; for 
though his darling now hung on his 
steps as he paced what she called her 
chamber of audience to and fro, and 
though she prattled away to him, as 
petted daughters only do prattle, yet 
the Ritter appeared scarcely to hear— 
still less to heed—the questionings, 
chidings, mockings, fondlings, with 
which, as weapons whose virtue she 
had many a time proved, she warred 
against the sullen thoughts that had 
possession of him. 

Garlinda had been taking her cus- 
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tomary evening walk with her gover- 
ness on the battlements, and had 
thence witnessed the meeting and 
parting of her father with the little 
man, but without being able to hear 
from that distance the brief parley 
which had taken place between them. 
Who the little man was, and what he 
had said, were the questions with 
which she now besieged the ears of the 
pre-vccupied knight, who, to all inter- 
rogatories, made no other answer than 
an absent “ Yes, my child.” 

“Yes, my child!” broke out Gar- 
linda at length, as she received this 
unsatisfactory response for the tenth 
time ; “ You don’t hear a word I say 
to you! What for an answer—‘ Yes, 
my child’—when I ask you what the 
little man wanted, and who he was! 
I say, papa! papa! who was the little 
man that said something to you as you 
rode into the gate, and what was it 
he said? You're not minding me, 
papa!” 

** No, my child.” 

“No, my child! You provoking 
papa! Wait, stoop down to me. 
There! I don’t let go your mous- 
tache, till you give me a proper answer. 
Will you mind what I say to you now, 
sir, or not ?”” 

“* Garlinda, you disturb me.” 

“I should think I do. Come, Sir 
Knight of Lorrich, are you prerared 
to answer truly as shall be demanded 
of you? We were loth to have to 
resort to harsher measures: clemency, 
valiant sir, is dear to our heart ; but, 
in this our chamber of audience, we 
brook not contumacy. Speak!” 

«© And so, Lindchen, thou fearest 
not to take the Herr Ritter by the 
beard? Mass! and to tweak it right 
lustily, too! Know’st thou not, saucy 
one, that this is a provocation to mor- 
tal defiance? Thinkest thou, Sibbald 
of Lorrich may be bearded with im- 
punity, thou rash maiden ?” 

“1 think he may: I intend he shall. 
But if your knightly grace be minded 
to seek reparation for your honour, 
thus wounded, (do I hurt you much, 
papa?) the Lady Garlinda has no 
fears but there will be found a cham- 
= to couch lance on her behalf. 

et but your knightly grace throw 
down a glove; Garlinda of Lorrich 
will find a cavalier to take it up.” 

«¢ And who, puissant lady, shall be 
the fortunate knight selected to wear 


your colours, and to have the felicity 
of bleeding in your quarrel ?” 

* Of bleeding, vain lord! Make you 
so sure of the victory? What if I 
name cousin Ruthelm?” 

* Cousin Ruthelm, as is, peradven- 
ture, known to your graciousness, has 
not yet won his spurs.” 

*« Well, well, 1 don’t intend to name 
him. I name the darling mannikin.” 

‘© The what ?” 

«The mannikin—the little love of 
a man. that stood at the castle gate as 

ou rode in, and whom I've been ask- 
ing you about this hour. He shall 
enter the lists for me, and will, I doubt 
not, Herr Ritter, be able to give you 
as good as you bring. And [ think, 
besides, there’s a quarrel between you 
already ; so you can settle that at the 
same time.” 

« A quarrel between us ?” 

‘Yes. Why did not you bring 
him in else? Tell me who he is, 
papa, and I'll forgive you all. See— 
here is just what I want to. know— 
who he is, what he said to you, and 
why you didn’t bring him in?” 

“It would take a wiser man than 
thy father, Lindchen, to tell thee who 
he is, whether a wood-elf, or a water- 
elf, a hill-goblin, or a hell-goblin. The 
holy chaplain at Falkenberg were 
better able to answer thee to that.” 

** And what did he say to you?” 

«* He asked me for a night’s hospi- 
tality—asked me, Lindchen, without 
bending his back, or uncapping his 
head, the little base Grobian—asked 
me as though he meant to provoke a 
refusal, and dared me to it!” 

** And you, papa?” 

“J_told him to go about his 
business.” 

« And 7 

‘¢ And he said he would.” 

* And what is his business, papa ?” 

« Ay! Whatdolknow? Necro- 
mancy and devilment of one sort or 
another, no doubt.” 

* And now, papa, why didn’t you 
bring him in?” 

“In the devil’s name!—bring him 
in? Bring a goblin—a fiend of the 
pit, to say nothing of an unmannered 
churl, that speaks to a knight with 
unbent back and covered head—under 
my roof—within the same walls as my 
child? What if he should spirit thee 
away from thy fatherkin, _ Linda?” 
Garlinda clung to her father. 
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* But, fatherkin, he may be none of 
these things, but just a poor little frail 
old man, and grown childish: that 
was the reason he didn’t take off his 
cap—and to be out in the dark night! 
in sucha storm! Hark to the wind! 
Oh, fatherkin” (and the little girl’s 
blue eyes filled), “the old man will 
never live through the night.” 

Grieve not thyself, my sweet Lind- 
chen; thy knight has, doubtless, ere 
now, found shelter in the town below : 
no one would refuse it in a night like 
this. Nay, my little girl,” continued 
Ritter Sibbald, sitting down, and 
drawing his daughter to his side; “I 
understand: that look. Thy father, 
thou wouldst say, refused it ; and thou 
art thinking (art thou not?) that it 
were shame the town should be found 
better practised in courtesy, and 
franker of its hospitality, than the 
castle. Well, my Linda, perhaps thou 
art right; but the truth is—kiss thy 
old fatherkin—the truth is, I was 
chafed to-day, and thou shalt hear 
how it was.” 

The Knight of Lorrich then ex- 
poe to his daughter how he had 

en purposing a journey to Hungary, 
whither the war with the Paynim was 
then drawing the best part of the chi- 
valry of Almayne. He had been that 
very day, he said, to call on his rela- 
tion and neighbour, the Count of Fal- 
kenberg, whose son Ruthelm (Gar- 
linda’s “ Cousin Ruthelm”), now 
entering hiseighteenth year, he thought 
to take with him, that the young man 
might have an opportunity of per- 
fecting himself in warlike arts, and of 
earning, in the most honourable man- 
ner, the distinctions of chivalry. But, 
to his great chagrin, he had learned, 
not only that the Count of Falkenberg 
was himself going to the war, and that 
the young Ruthelm would naturally 
accompany his father, but also that he, 

Ritter Sibbald of Lorrich, was one of 
the nobles whom the emperor had ex- 
Pa named, as selected to stay at 
ome, to preserve order in Fatherland, 
while deprived of the presence of so 

large a proportion of its defenders. 







Tue storm had blown its fill, and the 
day broke, in its autumn loveliness, 
over the Rhine, bathing in the softest 
clear light his not then “ chiefless” 
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What kind of “ order” this particular 
Ritter was likely to preserve in the 
favoured country which was to look 
up to him for defence, was a point on 
which the imperial mind did not seem 
to have perplexed itself with any too 
curious speculation. 

Our knight had left his kinsmen at 
Falkenberg in all the bustle of prepa- 
ration for their departure, which was 
to take place on the morrow at day- 
break, and, returning home to his 
castle in a truly villainous humour, 
gave to the little uncouth object, that 
addressed him at his gate in so unob- 
servant a manner, the chuff reply which, 
with the somewhat equivocal rejoinder 
of the little stranger, gave rise to so 
much discussion and uneasy forebod- 
ing. 
As for Garlinda, she chid her in- 
dulgent “ Fatherkin” for having 
thought of going away from her to 
Hungary, rejoiced that his wicked 
purpose had been defeated, wept to 
hear that cousin Ruthelm was going 
away, and that she should not see him 
perhaps for years, and finally scolded 
the Ritter in good earnest, when, by 
a great deal of cross-examination, she 
drew from him the reluctant confes- 
sion that the young Falkenberg had 
wanted, of all things, to accompany 
him to Sareck that evening, to take 
leave of his “ little wife” before setting 
out for the wars, but that Ritter 
Sibbald, in the afore-mentioned vil- 
lainous humour, engendered by the 
clashing of the imperial arrangements 
with his own, had refused to permit 
him. The knight, however, was now 
very penitent, for this and all other 
his misdeeds of that day, and the little 
girl took him once more into favour ; 
the evening passed swiftly away, and 
before the hour of saying “ good night” 
came, the father, to his no small per- 
plexity, felt that he was positively glad 
of the disappointment of his crusading 
project, seeing that to this disappoint- 
ment he owed it that he was still to 
enjoy the society of his darling Lind- 
chen. So mutable are the wishes of 
man! 


castles, his white-walled towns, his 
high stern rocks, and the “coming 
ripeness” of his endless length of vine- 
yard, while the godlike river, triumph- 
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ing in his eternal youth, laughed back 
a myriad-fold answer to the glad still 
gaze of the early sun. Garlinda had 
stolen out without her governess, not 
to walk on the battlements, but to see 
what ravage the storm had wrought 
in a favourite garden, lying at some 
little distance without the castle walls, 
and at the very foot of the lofty and 
precipitous mountain of Kedrich. She 
laughed on the sentinels, as she passed 
them, as brightly as the sun did on the 
Rhine, and hasted down the steep path 
that led to the river shore. Perhaps 
she thought Ruthelm would pay a 
farewell visit to her garden before 
going away for so long a time to that 
detestable Hungary: perhaps she 
thought he would harbour some hope 
of meeting her there. If so, there 
must have been some feeling in her 
breast that wrought like a power of 
divination, for certain it is that, as 
she came within sight of her flower- 
beds, she came within view of her 
cousin of Falkenberg also ; and equally 
certain itis, that Ruthelm was as little 
surprised to see his cousin of Sareck 
at that early hour as if they had met 
by appointment. The truth, however, 
is, that they had met only by the in- 
stinct of young and loving hearts. 
The reader does not, of course, ex- 
pect a love-scene between a youth of 
seventeen years and a girl of twelve. 
Ruthelm and Garlinda loved each other 
very dearly, and their parting was one 
of bitter sorrow—but it was the sorrow 
of children. They did not talk much, 
but they cried all the more, kissed 
each other a good many times, and 
exchanged locks of hair. Had they 
been a few years older, they would 
have exchanged vows of fidelity ; but, 
at their age, fidelity makes no vows. 
But a short time was granted to the 
cousins for their adieus; at least to 
them it seemed that they had scarcely 
been a moment together, when a 
trumpet sounded from a distance. A 
last kiss—and Ruthelm, turning hastily 
to where his war-horse had all the 
time stood obediently waiting him— 
nor manifested one touch of impatience 
till that far-off trumpet-note reached 
its suddenly erected ear—sprang into 
the saddle, and, with one more look, 
wave of the hand, was gone. 
Juda stood listening till the 
long-heard hoof-clang ceased to vibrate 
upon her ear, and then turned, weep- 
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ing. silently, homewards, when the 
strangest voice—more like that of a 
very old parrot than of a human 
being—sang out, from what corner 
the little girl could not tell, in a shrill 
and quavering falsetto, and in the most 
ineffable mock-sentimental manner— 


** Tell me, O tell me, 
Green-flowing river !— 

Are my true love and I 
Parted for ever ?” 

** Parted for ever, 
Sunny-haired lady, 

Till flows the green river 
Up Kedrich the shady !” 


But Ruthelm and Garlinda were 
not the only loving pair that had had 
a parting that morning. Tonerl, as 
his comrade and crony, Hans, rightly 
conjectured, had, in defiance of Wol- 
fram Galgenwart’s surly refusal of 
leave, adhered to his resolution of 
dancing at Lorrich, and had proceeded 
thither immediately on the lieutenant’s 
rejection of his suit. The evening 
was spent in Saus and Braus at the 
“Three Kings,” music and laughter, 
and the tramp of dancers, who did 
not by any means “ trip it on the light 
fantastic toe,” drowning, to the ears of 
those within, the noise of the storm 
without. In those times, however, 
balls, even at houses of such high 
fashion as a burgomaster’s of Lorrich, 
were not kept up all night. Ata 
reasonable hour the company broke 
up, and such as could walk alone 
helped those who could not home, and 
to bed. ‘Tonerl slept at the “ Three 
Kings :” perhaps he would have re- 
turned to Sareck that night, in time 
for roll-call, had he not felt some jea- 
lousy on the score of a certain French- 
man, who was lodging at his intended 
father-in-law’s, and who, during the 
evening, had paid more attention to 
Gretel than our trooper thought just 
necessary. 

In the morning, with some mis- 
givings as to the possible consequences 
of the previous night’s offence against 
discipline, and with some not very 
pious wishes as touching St. Gall, 
who, he suspected, had got him into 
the worst hobble he had ever been 
in yet, Tonerl set out for the castle 
at day-break, having seen the French- 
man off: Gretel walked a part of the 
way with her betrothed. 

Not far from the foot of Kedrich 
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the lovers parted, Gretel to return 
to Lorrich, and Tonerl to present 
himself to the lieutenant of Sareck. 
But scarcely was he alone when the 
identical little man, or goblin, of the 
preceding evening, followed by two 
attendants, of equally pigmy stature, 
whose noses, however, as much ex- 
ceeded the ordinary standard of 
humanity as the rest of their persons 
came short of it, crossed his path. 
Toner] gazed with astonishment at the 
strange trio. The old man, who 
wore a short threadbare mantle, and 
a hat graced with a very ragged and 
draggling feather, passed on in digni- 
fied silence, but the subordinate sprites 
leered significantly on our man at 
arms as they went by, and one 
of them remarked, aloud, to the 
other :— 

“I would not be in Tonerl’s jerkin, 
this morning, for all the lace on it.” 

“’Twill be good fun to go see 
him hanged, an hour hence,” was 
the benevolent reply ; whereat the two 
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little monsters set up a right devilish 
laugh. 

“ Which of us shall have Gretel 
for a sweetheart, when he is—a— 
otherwise provided for ?” asked the first. 

« We'll toss up for her,” answered 
the other; and with a still more 
fiendish chuckle, they disappeared in 
the thick bushes that grew at the 
mountain’s foot. 

Tonerl bethought him a moment. 
There was no denying it; his being 
hanged was very likely to be the 
consequence of his coming again 
within arm’s length of Wolfram 
Galgenwart. He resolved to cheat 
the goblins of their anticipated “ fun.” 
Just then the trumpet of the count 
of Falkenberg reached his ear, he 
was in sight of the lady Garlinda’s 
garden, he witnessed the parting of 
the cousins, saw Ruthelm spring to 
the saddle and gallop away. <A 
thought struck him. *TI’ll do it,” 
said he to himself; ’tis the only 
way to save my neck.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Meanwaitr, Garlinda was waited 
for at breakfast, but Garlinda came 
not, and the knight grew impatient, 
for his digestion was good. At 
length he sends to the lady Gar- 
linda’s governess ; begs to know what 
is keeping the lady Garlinda so long 
in her room. The governess sends 
word in some alarm—comes herself 
on the heels of the messsenger to 
confirm the intelligence—that the 
lady Garlinda is not in her room—had 
left it, before she, the governess, 
was awake; which the waiting- 
maiden, who had the honour of at- 
tiring the lady Garlinda, also certi- 
fies. Perhaps the governess will 
have the goodness to send the waiting- 
maiden forth on the battlements, 
perhaps will have the great goodness 
to go herself; other messengers will 
search elsewhere through the castle, 
up and down, through hall and cor- 
ridor, and great chamber and little, 
in the armoury, in the oratory, in the 
kitchen, nay in the guard-room ; 
search, in short, must be made every- 
where, and tidings demanded of every 
one, likely or unlikely to have seen 
the lady Garlinda. In vain; nobody 
had seen her—nobody, except the 


porter, and, as was learned in the 
guard-room, the sentinels who were 
on duty when she went out: nobody 
at all had seen her come in. Thus 
much was made out then, that she 
had gone out. Woe to the sentries 
who had been on guard since she 
went out, if it should. prove that she 
had returned unseen of them! Such 
unwatchful watchmen the Ritter 
would hang with promptitude. Klaus 
Bingener was of the number, and 
declared that not only had the lady 
Garlinda not returned during his 
watch, but that, had his turn been 
when she presented herself for the 
purpose of going forth in the morn- 
ing, he would not have suffered her 
to pass, feeling sure that the Kobold 
would be on the watch to revenge, 
by fair means or foul, upon the 
knight of Lorrich. 

“And I would wager my next 
prize on the road,” concluded Klaus, 
bluffly, “against a blessing of the 
holy chaplain at Falkenberg, that the 
devil’s wight has quoited the gracious 
Fraulein into the Rhine.” 

This suggestion drove Ritter Sib- 
bald frantic, but the waiting-maiden 
said it was all foolish talk, and that 
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the lady Garlinda was beyond all 
doubt gone down to the foot of 
Kedrich, to gather flowers in her 
garden. 

«© And why the—” here the Ritter 
used a very bad word, in very good 
German—* don’t you go down there 
for her then? Away with you this 
moment! Well! what dost wait for, 
jade 2?” 

The maid confessed that she was 
afraid of the Kobold, so was the 
governess, whom the Ritter prayed to 
accompany her. 

The Ritter bid Klaus escort the 
two females, but the discreet trooper 
shook his head; his body, he re- 
marked, was at the knight's disposal, 
but his soul . 

“Caspar of Liege!” cried Sir 
Sibbald ; “ thou wast bred a priest, 
and believest nothing. Go thou.” 

The Brass-beard, who feared the 
celestial and infernal powers as little 
as he did the earthly, casting a glance 
of derision on the Bingener, at once 
obeyed; and the women, encouraged 
partly by the sacerdotal character of 
the escort (Caspar was a runaway 
Franciscan, excommunicate, and an 
outlaw,) and partly by the conside- 
ration that it was broad day-light, 
took heart to brave the chance of a 
ghostly encounter, and proceeded to 
the garden. But ere long the party 
came back, bringing no tidings of the 
missing one. 

The fury of the knight of Lorrich 
was now without bounds; he bid 
sound to horse. “ Whereis Toner] ?” 
demanded he, fiercely, as having 
thrown himself into the saddle, he 
glanced swiftly over his band before 
riding out. Tonerl! No one had 
seen Toner] since the ride from Fal- 
kenberg yesterday evening. Tonerl 
had been absent at roll-call, had not, 
it was evident, passed the night in the 
castle. 

“He sued for leave of absence,” 
reported the lieutenant, “as we re- 
turned from yesterday’s ride, and I 
denied it him.” 

«The hound!” roared Sir Sibbald ; 
hath he spirited my daughter away ?” 

Appearances, it is to be confessed, 
were against Tonerl; he was absent, 
not only without leave, but in spite of 
leave refused. This was in itself a 
grave offence ; and, falling in as it did 
with the mysterious disappearance of 
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the knight's daughter, gave room to 
the strangest conjectures. His com- 
rades, indeed, with the exception of 
Caspar, acquitted the missing spear- 
man of having anything to do with the 
Lady Garlinda’s absence, and concurred 
in the opinion that whatever ill might 
have befallen the gracious Fraulein was 
attributed solely to the vindictive malice 
of the Kobold. The apostate monk, 
not apt, in his judgment of men, to 
err on the side of charity, doubted 
little that Tonerl had kidnapped Gar- 
linda, and meant to make the knight 
come down handsomely for her ran- 
som ; a piece of roguery, the supposed 
author of which the Brass-beard at once 
honoured and envied in his soul. The 
knight knew not what to think. Could 
Ruthelm have carried off his cousin to 
Hungary? A wild thought, dismissed 
as soon as glanced at. Was Tonerl 
afraid of the consequences of his breach 
of discipline ; and had he, seeing Gar- 
linda come accidentally across his way, 
detained her as a hostage, till he could 
make his peace with the Ritter? 
What use in speculating? Ritter 
Sibbald galloped out with his whole 
force, minus Toner] (whom he enjoined 
Wolfram Galgenwart to hang, wher- 
ever found, on the nearest tree,) first 
to Garlinda’s garden, then up and 
down the Rhine banks, putting all and 
sundry, whom their ill luck threw in 
his way, in great dread and fear, so 
impetuous and fierce was his question- 
ing of them. Half a dozen travellers, 
apparently of substance, were con- 
signed to safe custody in the castle, till 
they should afford, if not information, 
at least some indemnification to our 
Ritter’s disappointed feelings, for hav- 
ing none to give; then, dividing his 
train, and sending them out by differ- 
ent roads, he himself, with half a score 
of his most devoted retainers, rode 
full speed into the town of Lorrich, 
and up to the town-hall, where their 
wisdoms, the town-councillors, were 
even then met for the election of a new 
town-watchman (the old one having 
most unexpectedly died, after being 
bed-ridden for the last ten years,) and 
expecting nothing in this world less 
that a visit from the lord of Sareck. 
Great, therefore, was the perturbation 
of these grave men when that person- 
age strode into their hall, and, with 
slight greeting to the worshipful Bur- 
gomaster, informed them that he had 
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reason {0 suspect some person or per- 
sons unknown, within or without their 
jurisdiction, of having spirited away 
his daughter, the gracious lady Gar- 
linda, for whose production he, conse- 
quently, as he said, (the councillors 
did not see the vis consequentie,) held 
them responsible. 

He had not time, the knight re- 
marked, seeing more than one of the 
councellors on the point, as it seemed, 
of bringing outa “ but,”—he had not 
time to talk much, or to hear much 
talking ; touched briefly on the powers 
with which he had the honour to be 
entrusted by the emperor's majesty, 
and advertised a wise, but somewhat 
panic-struck town-council that, in case 
of the young lady’s not being very 
speedily forth-coming, he should see it 
right to levy a sum, hereafter to be 
determined, on the town, by way of 
mulct, for the grave fault of deficient 
ry in the mean time, two mem- 

ers of their worshipful body, whom he 
would leave it to them to select, only 
premising that they must be men of re- 
sponsibility—solvent men—should be 
entertained by him at his poor castle 
of Sareck, in the capacity of hostages, 
till the Fraulein were recovered. 

The rest of the council would re- 
main in the hall during the same term ; 
and he trusted, for their sakes as well 
his own, that circumstances would not 
operate to the delaying of dinner. 

Mean time the men at arms, who 
had been despatched to scour the 
different roads, dropped in one by one, 
and rejoined the Ritter in the town, 
with no tidings, but most of them with 
prizes, chiefly in the persons of tra- 
vellers who were to be held to ransom. 
The town-council ordered a rigorous 
search of the whole of Lorrich by their 
own officers, to whom, however, the 
followers of the Ritter were no ways 
backward to yield their assistance in the 
work. Sir Sibbald, whom all this dis- 
turbance had somewhat composed, 
became conscious of the cravings of 
his stomach, and went to satisfy them 
by a hearty breakfast at the burgo- 
master’s, whose lady, an old acquain- 
tance of our knight's, received him with 
her blandest smiles, and hasted to place 
at his disposal all that the “ Three 
Kings” contained. 

‘Where is Gretel?” asked Sir 
Sibbald, with his mouth full of sauer- 
hraut. 





* Alack-a-day! poor child !” lamented 
the hostess ; weeping, no doubt, in her 
chamber. Tonerl, if it please your 
nobleness, our son that is to be, gave 
her the first cross words, last night 
before bed-time, that she hath as yet 
had from him ; though not the last, I 
warrant me, not the last that the silly 
wench will have to put up with. Ah! 
those men! Well! we get used to it. 
Liesel! go to Jungfer Gretel’s cham- 
ber, and bid her come presently, the 
gracious knight's nobleness is pleased 
to ask for her.” 

‘So, Tonerl was here last night, 
then ?” said the Ritter. 

« He was here, noble sir. He was 
here, and the young folks had a dance. 
Marry ! our great hall was full, bad as 
the night was. Well, we were young 
ourselves, once.” 

«Go to, you are young yet, hostess, 
Burgomistress, I would say, you are 
young yet. And when did Tonerl 
go?” 

“‘ He was to go at day-break,” re- 
plied the hostess; “and went, no 
doubt. Aye, noble sir! you should 
have heard how he chid my poor 
maiden—and in my presence and the 
Burgomaster’s ! because, forsooth, the 
Frenchman who was putting up here 
asked her to dance, and she was not so 
unmannerly as todeny him. A jealous 
ape! And to-day I have not seen her. 
Without doubt, she weeps in her 
chamber. Liesel! said I not thou 
shouldst bid Jungfer Gretel come pre- 
sently ?” 

“ Jungfer Gretel is not in the 
house, Burgomistress,” screamed the 
slip-shod Liesel, showing her grimy 
face at the hostess’s parlour-door, 
where the Ritter was breakfasting. 
‘She went out with her bridegroom 
at day-break, Fritz saith, and hath not 
come back.” 

“ Ay, so ?” began the hostess. 
“ They will have made up their 
quarrel.” 

“Hear me, Burgomistress,” said 
the knight, rising from the table, and 
laying his hand on her shoulder. 
“ Tonerl is a rogue; he hath de- 
serted. I am not sure but he hath 
kidnapped my child. My lieutenant 
hath my commands to hang him where 
he findeth him ; and, if thy Gretel be 
really gone out with him this morn- 
ing, I am sorry for her, and for 
thee.” 
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With these words, he walked into 
the street, leaving the Burgomaster’s 
house in a state of as vehement 
anxiety and confusion as already reigned 
in his own. 

Gretel, it was but too true, had not 
returned home after her parting with 
her betrothed. What had become of 
her, we are not in a position to say. 
Perhaps Tonerl, after his meeting 
with the goblins, had turned back, and 
overtaken her before she could reach 
the town. Perhaps he had made her 
privy to his suddenly-conceived project 
(supposing Caspar’s suspicions to be 
well-founded) of stealing the Lady 
Garlinda, and had prevailed on her to 
undertake the office of duenna to his 
captive. Or perhaps, on her way to 
Lorrich, Gretel had fallen in with the 
Frenchman, who, although he had 
left the “ Three Kings” before Tonerl 
and she set out, had lingered about 
half-an-hour after in the town, and 
was really behind the two lovers on 
the road, when they believed him far 
before them. 

Be this as it might, the day wore 
on without tidings of the knight’s 
daughter ; and a wise and worshipful 
council sat, hungry, in its hall. More 
than one councillor had, in the course 
of the forenoon, risen, and addressed 
his colleagues, protesting spiritedly 
against this gross invasion of their 
liberties, which, as was again and again 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of 
the whole senate, was ultra vires of 
the Kaiser himself. But what help? 
There were spearmen at the door. 
The council saw plainly enough that 
the knight was making his daughter’s 
disappearance a mere pretext for ex- 
torting money, and resolved to brave 
the worst he could do, rather than 
submit to such iniquitous demands ; 
but, as the hours of afternoon ad- 
vanced, and the murmurings of the 
stomach became more and more audi- 
ble, the heart began to speak less 
stoutly, the former viscus fairly cowing 
the latter, until it was resolved to 
despatch a messenger to the knight, 
who, not being without bowels, was 
content to suffer the collective wisdom 
of the town he protected to come home 
to dinner, on consideration of present 
delivery of monies, as ransom for the 
individual persons. Seldom was din- 
ner eaten with more appetite than that 
day in the town of Lorrich, 


Thus did the lord of Sareck, in 
compliance with the paternal views of 
imperial majesty, “keep order” in 
Lorrich that day; and evening was 
again coming on, when there rode up 
to the Burgoiaster’s house, in which 
Sir Sibbald had taken up his quarters, 
a couple of men-at-arms, with a person 
between them, who was evidently a 
prisoner. On coming into the knight’s 
presence, they stated that they had 
pursued the way down the Rhine, as 
far as the town of Caub, where they 
had found a French traveller sitting 
in the hostelry, and entertaining the 
host, and a circle of gaping listeners, 
in the most inhumanly broken Ger- 
man, with an account of what he had 
seen in the morning, as he passed near 
the mountain of Kedrich. The men- 
at-arms had joined the circle; and, 
though they came in but for the end 
of the story, which, for the rest, was 
not told in the most intelligible lan- 
guage, they yet had heard enough to 
convince them that they had here, at 
length, fallen on traces of the lost 
Fraulein. Accordingly, they made 
prisoner of the Frenchman without 
ceremony, and conducted him, as we 
have seen, to the presence of Ritter 
Sibbald. 

The Knight of Lorrich understood 
no language but his native Rhenish- 
German ; and the French traveller’s 
attempts at High-Dutch were by no 
means High-Dutch to him. He had 
not patience to puzzle out the conti- 
nuity of the tangled hank. There 
were, however, among his riders, more 
than one outlaw from Lorraine, from 
the Walloon provinces, and other dis- 
tricts, in which the French was an 
idiom not unknown. Of this number 
was Caspar the Brass-beard, who now 
offering his services as interpreter, the 
Frenchman, with great volubility and 
infinite gesticulation, related the fol- 
lowing circumstances :— 

He had seen at the foot of “ Ké- 
drique,” as he rode by, a young 
maiden, to judge from her garb and 
bearing, of noble condition ; and, as 
to personal advantages, for one born 
out of Paris, not very much amiss, 
pas mal. The demoiselle, when he 
first came in sight of her, was stand- 
ing, with an air of bewilderment, as 
one upon whom a spell has suddenly 
been laid, and as if listening to voices 
in the air. Some tones he had caught 
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of a voice, such as no Parisian 
audience would tolerate in any opera; 
but the words had not reached his 
ear. But, while the maiden stood 
confounded, there issued from the 
thick underwood at the mountain’s 
foot, un petit monsieur, extremely old 
and withered, bent double on his 
staff, and with such a wilderness of 
grey hair and beard mantling his fea- 
tures, as left no room to doubt that 
he had been deplorably long a stranger 
to the services of the friseur. This 
little monsieur, who wore a short 
Spanish cloak, hat and feather, and 
was, in other respects, appointed in a 
style not altogether inadmissible in a 
bal costumé, was followed by two at- 
tendants, the most remarkable point 
about whom was the singular length 
of their noses. The monsieur gravely 
approached the demoiselle, and made 
her a profound obeisance, to which 
she, as if mechanically, responded 
with a reverence as profound. The 
monsieur then turned to his followers 
with an air of great dignity, and pro- 
nounced the word “ music!” where- 
upon they forthwith began to play, to 
his (the Frenchman’s) exceeding sur- 
prise, as if on invisible clarionets or 
hautboys, placed at the ends of their 
respective noses, fingering the same 
with much apparent executior. It 
was a slow and stately measure. The 
little monsieur presented his hand 
with a lofty courtesy to the demoiselle, 
who seemed as if she could not help 
taking it; and the dance commenced. 
But now was the most wonderful part 
of the business; for behold! the 
dancers, after circling in graceful 
mazy curves to the bottom of the 
precipice, began to dance slowly and 
gravely up—yes, up that perpendicular 
wall of rock, and that with as much 
seeming ease, self-possession, and 2 
plomb, as if they had under their feet 
the best-chalked ball-room floor in 
France! As _ the traveller looked, 
“amazed and curious,” at such a 
triumph of the art, which, in its 
higher developments, he had believed 
to flourish only under the fair skies of 
that favoured land qui lui avait donné 
le jour, he began to feel the magic of 
the goblin minstrelsy steal into his 
own limbs; and his feet commenced a 
measured but energetic movement in 
the stirrups, which, with his best 
efforts, he could not restrain. The 
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horse naturally enough mistook the 
motions of his rider’s feet for hints to 
move his own—an error the more 
pardonable, as this unusual stirrup- 
dance was necessarily accompanied 
by a lively play of the spurs on his 
flanks—and, after a bound or two, 
started off, and our traveller saw no 
more. 

All was now plain. The little man 
whom the knight had affronted was 
a goblin, and had revenged the affront 
by the abduction of the Lady Gar. 
linda. Sir Sibbald-saw it; all his 
men saw it, except Caspar the Brass- 
beard, who maintained that either the 
traveller was using a traveller’s pri- 
vilege, or that the gracious Fraulein 
had been carried away by a whirl- 
wind, and that the cavalier in the 
Spanish mantle and plumed hat, with 
his long-nosed musicians, was a mere 
creation of the Frenchman's phantasy, 
who had probably taken too full a cup 
ere quitting the “ Three Kings” in 
the morning, and who, because he 
was a Frenchman, saw dancing, and 
heard piping all round, when wine 
made his own eyes dance, and his ears 
ring. 

The rationalizing of the runaway 
monk, however, would not bring back 
the knight’s daughter ; and Sir Sibbald 
rode down again to the foot of Ked- 
rich, accompanied by the traveller, 
who pointed out the thicket from which 
the petit monsieur had first made his 
appearance, and the spot where the 
ill-paired dancers had commenced their 
ascent of the mountain. High and 
precipitous the grey crag arose, a sheer 
smooth wall, without a projection for 
the hand to grip, or for the foot to 
plant itself upon. The knight rode 
from point to point, dismounted, ex- 
plored the base of the rocks inch by 
inch, but in vain; everywhere the 
stony rampart met him with its im- 
practicable unbroken surface, seeming 
with its grim, cold impassiveness to 
mock the impotence of his rage. 
Darkness was coming on, and the chill 
October night-wind went sighing along 
the waters and hill-sides. Several 
times, as Sir Sibbald desperately strove 
to penetrate the low, tangled wood 
that here and there skirted the moun- 
tain foot, or still more desperately 
grappled at the iron face of the cliff, 
straining his eyes, and lacerating his 
hands in the vain search of an inequa- 
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lity, a jag or a jut to lay hold of, 
stifled sounds, as of demon laughter, 
seemed to hover in the air above him, 
or light elfin feet seemed treading at 
his very heels ; at length, utterly wea- 
ried, both in body and mind, and in- 
wardly shaken with a strange horror, 
such as he had never before expe- 


rienced, he gave up, for that night, 
all further attempts towards the reco- 
very of his child; and, with the 
Frenchman, now no longer a captive, 
but a hospitably cherished guest, rode 
slowly back, followed by his perplexed 
and disspirited retainers, to the towers 
of Sareck. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue next morning, by day-break, the 
Ritter was at the foot of Kedrich 
again, and the whole Bauernschaft of 
the district was summoned, with axe, 
and pick-axe, and mattock, and every 
implement of the miner’s handiwork, 
to make a way up the side of the 
mountain. But as the first stroke of 
a tool was given on the rock, such a 
shower of stones came toppling and 
tumbling from above, that the work- 
men were compelled to make a precipi- 
tate retreat, which, indeed, was not 
effected without some broken heads 
and bruised shoulders; and at the 
same time a shrill laugh was heard, as 
if out of the veins of the cliff; anda 
voice, which the Ritter remembered, 
and to which palsy and asthma only 
lent a touch of more unearthly 
mockery, exclaimed—*“ Hospitality for 
hospitality, Knight of Lorrich! This 
is my castle.” 

Speechless for rage, the knight signed 
to his workmen to renew their at- 
tempts ; but the peasants shook their 
heads—they were afraid of Sir Sibbald, 
it is true, but they were more afraid 
of the Kobold; they were afraid of 
the stones, too, the effects of which 
they felt on their backs andlimbs. A 
conflict with the spirits of Kedrich 
was perilous both to body and soul. 

The Frenchman snatched a pick- 
axe from the hands of the nearest 
boor, Sir Sibbald, Wolfram Galgen- 
wart, and Caspar did the same, and 
these four advanced with determined 
steps to the foot of the crag ; a few of 
the bolder or less superstitious among 
the men at arms followed their exam- 
ple, and the work was re-commenced 
with increased vigour. But the iron 
no sooner rang againon the mountain’s 
face, than the stony shower was re- 
newed ; thick as hail the stones, great 
and small, rattled on the helmets and 
back-plates of the knight and his re- 
tainers ; there was no standing it. 


The Frenchman, who was unarmed, 
was soon placed hors de combat ; the 
armour of the others was some defence 
against bruises and broken heads, but 
the weight and force with which the 
goblin missiles came, bore the assail- 
ants to the ground. Again and again 
they struggled to their feet, again and 
again they were smitten down, and 
rolled over and over; till, at length, 
they saw the wisdom of giving up the 
contest, and retired, pursued by peals 
of elfin laughter from the bowels of 
the mountain. 

At the suggestion of the Frenchman, 
the knight now directed matrasses to 
be brought, and, with the help of the 
spears of his riders, a movable pent- 
house to be constructed, under the 
shelter of which a new pioneering at- 
tempt might be made. This was a 
work of some time, and Sir Sibbald 
and his guest took the opportunity, 
while it was in progress, to ride into 
Lorrich, partly with a view to break- 
fast, partly to learn what news there 
might be of the burgomaster’s daugh- 
ter, whose fate the Ritter could not 
help in some vague way connecting 
with that of his own child. But no- 
thing had come to light; the fat host 
was in despair, the hostess bewailed 
the short-sighted ambition which had 
led her to grasp at the title of Burgo- 
mistress, and throw the apothecary 
overboard ; and the two cavaliers, 
having washed down their Mannheim 
sausages with a flowing can of Rhe- 
nish, rode back to the scene of action, 
where all was now in readiness for the 
carrying out of the Frenchman’s plan. 

But scarce had the knight and his 
men, armed with pick-axe and mat- 
tock, taken their stand beneath the 
hurriedly-constructed screen, scarcely 
had the voice of Sir Sibbald given the 
signal to fall to work, when a clear 
strain of music broke like a fountain 
out of the rock, arresting the hands 
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lifted in act to strike; and the ma- 
trasses, as if the magic notes had 
awakened a miraculous life within 
them, loosing themselves from the 
spear-heads on which they rested, went 
slowly eddying up, with a graceful 
spiral motion, timing their whirls to 
the measure of the elfin music, towards 
the top of Kedrich ! 

The character of the air was grave— 
the Frenchman had heard it once be- 
fore ; and, as his eyes now followed, 
in measureless admiration, the most 
wonderful dance that even they had 
yet seen danced, he espied, at a great 
height, standing, as it seemed, on some 
projection of the rock too minute for 
his observation, the well-known figures 
of the two pigmy musicians (who from 
that distance, appeared all nose and 
fingers), playing with much energy 
upon their invisible clarionets. As he 
eagerly called the attention of Sir 
Sibbald to this curious spectacle, the 
last matrass disappeared over the brow 
of the crag—the music ceased, and a 
voice, now only too familiar to the 
ears of our Ritter, exclaimed— 

“ Grammercy, lord of Sareck! we 
crave one bed, and for a single night, 
and your nobleness sends us a dozen, 
to furnish our poor house withal! And 
now, Sibbald of Lorrich, irony apart, 
learn a lesson:—Send no man about 
his business again, till you know what 
his business is. Mine is—to give tit 
for tat.” 

Humbled, mortified, and despon- 
dent, the knight withdrew his forces 
from the foot of Kedrich. Earthly 
weapons, he saw, were of no avail 
against the unearthy enemy he had to 
contend with, and he resolved to have 
recourse to arms of another kind. 
Hitherto he had not been remarkable 
as a patron of the clergy ; had, in his 
time, held more than one dignified 
churchman to ransom, and levied be- 
nevolences on more than one monas- 
tery. He would reform that wholly. 
He would give an altar-cloth to one 
church in Lorrich, and a pair of candle- 
sticks to another. He would repair 
the church of St. Werner, send a butt 
of the wine of Bacharach to the abbot 
of Vischingen, and, for the space of 
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a whole year, on the river or the road, 
take tribute (so he called it) from none 
but laymen. Several other vows he 
made, of which, perhaps, the most 
notable was, that his. gates should 
stand thenceforth open to great and 
small, and that no wanderer should 
invoke unheard the hospitalities of the 
roof of Sareck. 

With a spirit somewhat soothed by 
the reaction of these laudable resolu- 
tions, the knight wandered down again 
in the evening, alone, to the garden of 
his daughter. It was the hour of sun- 
set, and, as he stood before the gray 
mountain, and gazed up hopelessly to 
its craggy pinnacles, now steeped in 
the red lingering light, the bells of 
Lorrich rang forth the Ave Maria. 
The next moment there came a voice 
to the Ritter’s ear, which made his 
heart leap. From that solitary height, 
as the last day-beam faded from it, 
came, faintly audible through the in- 
tense stillness of the hour, a solemn, 
though childlike voice, the silvery tones 
of which he could not mistake, for 
they were the same that had so often 
charmed away the cloud of ill-humour 
from his bosom and brow. Yes, it 
was Garlinda’s voice: Garlinda was 
singing her evening hymn on the top 
of Kedrich. 

How thirstily did his ear drink the 
sounds! How long, after they were 
hushed, did he stand listening, wilfully 
deceived, the strained sense mocking 
itself with the inward echo of the 
tones it had hung on! Darkness had 
succeeded twilight, and the rushing of 
the Rhine-waters was the only sound 
that broke the stillness of night, be- 
fore the Ritter turned away from the 
foot of the crag; but, on his way 
home, and in his dreams that night, 
the voice of his child still floated 
round him, and he awoke the next 
morning mechanically murmuring to 
himself, the words of that holy hymn. 

From that time, for four long years, 
Ritter Sibbald’s only hour of happi- 
ness was, when the bells of Lorrich 
rang their sunset chime, and when he 
stood alone at the base of Kedrich, to 
hear his Garlinda sing her Ave Maria. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was a golden evening of autumn, 
and two horsemen, a knight and a 
squire, came riding past Kedrich, to- 
wards the hour of sunset. 

* Well, Tonerl,” said the knight, 
“wilt thou venture thyself with me 
to-night within the gates of Sareck ? 
Hast thou no fears that my cousin 
of Lorrich will remember the French 
leave thou tookest of him four years 
ago, and hold it better to hang thee 
late than never ?” 

“To-day, noble sir,’ replied our 
old acquaintance, “is St. Gall’s: there 
will no mischance befal me to-day. 
Last St. Gall’s but one, I plucked 
twelve Turkish captains by the beard, 
expressly and formally in honour of 
the saint, and to make good the af- 
front I was once so unhappy as to put 
upon him, in respect of the beard of 
his prior. Since that he has been my 
friend. Last St. Gall’s I had the luck 
to save your nobleness’s life, and you 
made me your body-squire. ‘To-day 


I have a foreboding, late as it is, that 


some great piece of good fortune will 
befal me—the saint, knows what—and 
so 1 am not afraid to appear before 
the noble knight of Lorrich.” 

“In truth, thou hast no cause,” re- 
joined the knight ; “ I know not what 
protection the holy Gall may extend 
to thee as his votary; but, under my 
protection, my squire has nought to 
fear from any man, least of all from 
my cousin of Lorrich. 

At this moment, and just as the 
returned crusaders-—for such the holy 
sign borne on their shoulders bespoke 
them—had reached Garlinda’s garden, 
the bells of Lorrich rang the Ave 
Maria. The horsemen reverently 
stopped to repeat the prayer, which 
having accomplished with soldierlike 
despatch, they were moving on again, 
when, from the heights that towered 
above them, a faint, far-off strain was 
heard, as if some mediatory angel had 
gathered the salutations uttered by 
men on the earth, and were now pre- 
senting them in heaven before the 
angels’ queen. The hymn flowed on, 
and ended; but the knight and his 
attendant still remained, as if spell- 
bound, rooted to the spot, till a tall 
and powerful figure, but with the 


bowed head and lagging step of a man 
weary rather in soul than in body, 
issued from the garden, and was about 
to pass them. The crusader sprang 
to the ground. 

“ Cousin!” he cried; “ Sibbald of 
Lorrich !” 

“ Ruthelm of Falkenberg!” ex- 
claimed Sir Sibbald, and the kinsmen 
exchanged a cordial embrace. 

‘*‘ Garlinda?” was the next word of 
the young knight. 

The father pointed mournfully to- 
wards Kedrich. ‘ You have heard 
her song,” said he. 

The Knight of Falkenberg gazed, 
with a bewildered air, at him of Lor- 
rich. “ Cousin,”’ he faltered at length, 
while a paleness overspread his fea- 
tures, you have not made a nun of 
her ?” 

A few words told the story: Gar. 
linda’s mysterious disappearance, the 
intelligence given by the Frenchman, 
the attempts made to scale the crag, 
and their frustration. Tonerl’s de- 
sertion, also, was touched on-—— 

“That was a fellow of whom I 
thought better things,” said the Ritter. 
«* What hand he may have had in the 
spiriting away of my child I know 
not; but 24 

‘He had no hand in it, cousin,” 
interrupted Ruthelm; “he followed 
me to Hungary, where he saved my 
head from a Moslem scimitar, and is 
now my squire, and a trusty one, and 
a bold.” 

* Bold I know him,” rejoined Sir 
Sibbald ; “but trusty I warrant him 
not. Ifhe hath not stolen my child, 
he hath the burgomaster’s.” 

“Craving your nobleness’s allow- 
ance,” said the accused man, coming 
forward, “he hath stolen no man’s 
child, but his own mother's, who is 
here to vouch that he bears no anger 
for the theft. And as for Gretel, I 
would pray you, gracious knight—if 
it be not too great boldness—to tell 
me—hath she not married the apothe- 
cary ?” 

‘It were better for her if she had,” 
responded the knight sourly: “ it had 
spared her worthy parents much grief, 
and me some shame. Come, cousin 
Ruthelm; to horse, and to the castle! 
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I will take the shorter way, and meet 
you at the gate.” 

« She is gone with the Frenchman,” 
murmured Toner], bitterly, to himself, 
as the Knight of Lorrich struck into 
a rocky by-way, impracticable for 
horses, but. by which a pedestrian 
could save nearly a quarter of an hour 
in the ascent to Sareck. 

Ruthelm had scarcely heard the last 
words of his kinsman. He stood, 
gazing towards the cliff, and his 
thoughts were gone back to the morn- 
ing of his parting with Garlinda at 
its foot. Lost in recollections, it was 
not until roused by an exclamation 
from Toner], that he perceived, stand- 
ing close before him, and hardly reach- 
ing higher than his knee, a figure in 
short Spanish mantle and plumed hat, 
with tangled grey hair streaming over 
its shoulders, and a beard reaching to 
its girdle. 

* Welcome from Hungary, valiant 
sir,” said this extraordinary appari- 
tion. “ Flattered to see so great a 
traveller contemplate my poor house 
of Kedrich with so much _ interest. 
Should be more flattered still if your 
nobleness would condescend to pay 
me a visit there.” 

It is the Kobold, sir knight,” 
whispered Toner] ; “ I pray you, speak 
him fair—though, by our lady, I feel 
my fingers itch to have a pluck at his 
beard in honour of the holy Gall.” 

«J have a fair ward, noble sir,” 
proceeded the greybeard, “whom I 
would fain make known to so honour- 
able a knight. I am getting old, and 
to see her settled in the world would 
take a great weightoffmy mind. She 
is noble, too, though her house is not 
quite so old as my own—only for that, 
I might marry her myself; but ours 
is a family, fastidious—I am afraid I 
must call it—in the matter of blood. 
However, my ward would make a very 

roper match for a Count of Falken- 
on ; and if she should happen to 

Jease your valiancy, and your valiancy 
ale, I will not play the tyran- 
nical guardian: I will join your hands, 
and—you may get whomsoever you 
please to bless you.” 

The goblin (if such he was) said all 
this, and particularly the concluding 
words, with an expression of irony, 
both in look and tone, that grated 
excessively on the feelings of the 


Knight of Falkenberg: he was not 
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sure if the strange figure before him 
was not mocking him, or if the pro- 
posal was made in good faith. How- 
ever, it was his disposition to put a 
good construction upon all that was 
susceptible of one. 

“T accept your proposal,” said he ; 
“there’s my hand. I will visit you 
with pleasure.” 

*« The pleasure,” returned the grey- 
beard, blandly, “will be mine; and 
you have my handand promise to give 
you my ward, if you and she like one 
another. When may I expect a visit ?” 

‘With your permission,” said 
Ruthelm, “I would go with you now. 
I do not know the way, and would 
fain have the advantage of your guid- 
ance. 

‘IT am altogether at your noble. 
ness’s disposal,” replied the greybeard ; 
and, inviting the knight by a gesture 
of somewhat stately courtesy to follow, 
he turned towards the mountain. 
Looking back, however, in the next 
moment, as Ruthelm was making a 
step forward, he added 

** You will please to mount, valiant 
sir. The knight that comes a-wooing 
to the ward of Kedrich, comes, knight- 
like, on his charger, and with his 
squire at his back.” 

The knight mounted, and, followed 
by his squire, rode, preceded by the 
greybeard, straight to the mountain’s 
foot. But what was his astonish- 
ment to see his guide, on reaching the 
base of the precipice, begin in the 
coolest manner to walk up the smooth 
rock, as if it had been a level road! 
As he stood aghast at a sight which 
made him doubt if he were awake or 
dreaming, the greybeard, by this time 
half-way up, turned about 

“ Your nobleness,” said he, “does 
not find the way inconveniently steep?” 

“ Hill-spirit !” exclaimed Ruthelm, 
* you have made a fool of me.” 

“TIT!” cried the hill-spirit, holding 
up his hands disclaimingly ; ‘I a fool 
of your nobleness! Of a knight who 
has been all the way to Hungary, to 
do battle with the misbeliever! No, 
no. Your nobleness is no fool of my 
making. In sooth, I were but a 
bungler at making either fools or 
fiddles, though I have some small 
skill in playing upon such as come, 
ready-made, to my hand.” 

And turning on his heel with a 
chuckle, he was speedily out of sight, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Depressed and mortified, Ruthelm 
was turning his horse’s head towards 
Sareck, when a lamentable voice, that 
seemed to come from his stirrup, said, 
with a sort of grunting sigh— 

«You sit at your ease, master, and 
have a horse to spare your young 
limbs, while a poor old body like me 
must go a-foot! Ay! The way of 
the world!—the way of the world! 
The weak bear the burden, while the 
strong walk with an unbowed back.” 

Ruthelm looked down, and beheld, 
almost under his horse’s feet, a little 
woman, wrinkled and bent double with 
age. Her chin rested upon a diminu- 
tive crutch, and her red eyes glanced 
up at our knight with an expression 
of habitual discontent. On her arm 
hung a basket nearly as large as her- 
self. 

“Have you far to go, motherkin ?” 
asked Ruthelm, compassionately: “ I 
will take you on my horse’s croupe 
with pleasure, and carry you home.” 

«* T dwell with my younger brother,” 
answered the crone, ‘a league and a 
quarter hence. It is far, for me; 
though for you, not to say for your 
horse, it is nothing. However, if you 
will take me on your horse’s croupe, 
as you say—why, it will be no farther 
for me than for you, nor for you than 
forme. But how am I to get on 
your horse’s croupe? Is an old body 
like me to jump up, or do you think I 
can make a ladder of his tail ?” 

“ Tonerl,” said the young knight, 
« give the motherkin a lift, and, if thou 
hast a spare belt, pass it through mine, 
and buckle it about her waist. We 
must secure you against a fall, good 
motherkin.” 

** Toner] shan’t touch me!” screamed 
the lady, as the squire dismounted to 
fulfil his lord's behest. ‘ The rake! 
How do I know but he might run 
away with me, as they say he did with 
the burgomaster’s daughter? No, 
young sir ; you have an innocent look: 
you shall lift me, or no one. Tonerl, 
you reprobate! if you lay a finger on 
me, I'll scratch your eyes out.” 

Ruthelm good-humouredly alighted, 
and lifted the little dame to her des- 
tined place ; then, mounting again, he 
made her fast, with the belt given him 


by Tonerl (for she would not receive 
even this service at the hands of our 
squire,) to his own girdle, so that her 
seat was a tolerably safe, if not an easy 
one. ‘ Tonerl,” said she, while these 
operations were in progress, “ shall 
carry my basket ; there’s a goats’-milk 
cheese in it, and two onions, and some- 
thing else; Tonerl won’t run away 
with that. You're a rake, Tonerl, but 
you're honest. I will trust you with 
my supper, though I would not trust 
you with myself.” 

Inwardly tickled at the lady’s pecu- 
liar estimate of his powers of resisting 
temptation, the squire received the bas- 
ket from her hand, and sprang into the 
saddle, while Ruthelm, who had com- 
pleted the arrangements for her secu- 
rity, said— 

‘Now, good motherkin, you will 
show us the way. Whither would you 
be carried ?” 

“To the Wisperthal,” replied the 
hag. 
No sooner had the name escaped her 
lips, than, as if the horses had under- 
stood what was said, they went off ata 
headlong gallop, the knight’s first, and 
the squire’s close after him, up the 
wild and rocky ravine, which, skirting 
the base of Kedrich, leads from the 
Rhine-banks into the very heart of the 
gloomy mountain-tract that divides the 
river from the plains of Nassau, 
Snorting, their iron heels striking fire 
from the stones which at every spring 
they spurned to this side and that, 
totally insensible both to the hand and 
the voice. of their riders, the animals 
flew, like creatures possessed by a fran- 
tic terror, that carried them over 
obstacles which at another time would 
have been insurmountable. The ra- 
vine became narrower and narrower, 
as it ran up into the mountains, the 
way steeper, and more encumbered ; 
fragments of rock, of all sizes, carried 
down by winter torrents, scarcely 
afforded a practicable path even to the 
foot-passenger ; yet the horses held on, 
without a stumble, without a moment’s 
relaxation of speed, as if the ground 
beneath their feet had been the smooth 
turf of the listed field. At length the 
height was reached, and, without a 
pause, the steeds went thundering 
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down a steeper gully than that which 
they had ascended, over fallen trees, 
and shattered masses of stone precipi- 
tated from the upper cliffs, into the 
dreaded Wisperthal, a noted haunt of 
beings of equivocal nature, and which 
was avoided by the neighbouring 
peasantry even in the broad day-light. 
At length the mad race ended: Ruth- 
elm’s horse stopped suddenly, before a 
low hut, made of boughs, overhung by 
shelving rocks; Tonerl’s steed came, 
with the same abruptness, to a stand, 
and the crone smote three times with 
her crutch, on the door of the hut, 
calling at the same time in her shrill 
tones, “ Brother! brother! brother!” 

Presently the door opened, and a 
figure came out, such as one might 
expect the brother of such a sister to 
be. Ruthelm dismounted, and lifted 
his fair charge to the ground, and 
Toner] handed down the basket to her 
brother. To the consternation of this 
personage, as well as of our squire 
himself, it was empty! The goats’- 
milk cheese, the two onions, and what- 
ever else the basket might have con- 
tained, were gone—tumbled out, it 
would seem, in that mad ride over the 
mountains. This was embarrassing. 
The knight looked distressed, Tonerl 
blank. he sister railed, the brother 
lamented. 

** A goats’-milk cheese!” cried he, 
* two onions, and a flask of ¥ 

«Of buttermilk,” said the sister. 
« All lost through the pranks of a wild 
horse !"” 

« Horseman!” pleaded the brother, 
with pathos, “did you eat the cheese 
and onions ?—did you drink the ——.” 

« The buttermilk?” said the sister. 

“TI did not,” answered Tonerl, 
Nevertheless, as I took charge of 
your victuals, I hold myself answerable 
for them, and,”—he thrust his hand 
into his pouch. 

« Nay, Tonerl,” interpose Ruthelm, 
“It is I who am answerable to these 
good people, whom I will gladly in- 
demnify ten-fold for——” 

“Indemnify!” cried the _ sister. 
“ With money, doubtless! Do you 
suppose, then, that my brother and I 
can sup on money to-night ?” 

“Or that cheese,” subjoined the 
brother, “ and onions, and me 

« And buttermilk,” continued the 
sister, ‘‘ are to be bought in the Wis- 
perthal? No, young sir, if you have 


” 


charity, carry me back the way we 
came ; perhaps we may find the cheese, 
and the onivns, and the other thing, on 
the road ; or, if the worst come to the 
worst, you can buy me more at 
Lorrich.” 

Ruthelm was good humour itself; 
he had, moreover, a kind heart, and 
the thought, that these poor old 
creatures should pass the night sup- 
perless, and meet the morning break- 
fastless, gave him real pain. 

* Come then,” said he, and was 
about to lift the crone again to his 
horse’s croupe. 

“Stay,” cried she; “ I have some- 
thing to say to my brother first. 

The brother and sister whispered 
together for a minute or two; when 
the latter intimated her readiness, and 
our knight, having placed her in her 
former seat, and taken his own place 
before her, the ride back to the 
Rhine-banks commenced.  Tonerl 
offered the brother a seat on his 
charger, which was, with many ac- 
knowledgments, declined, the old 
man having, as he said, business which 
kept him at home. 

This turn the pace was more 
leisurely, as the cheese and its ad- 
juncts were to be sought for at every 
step. The party was not far gone 
from the hut, when a moaning wind 
began to sweep along the valley, 
driving thousands of fallen leaves be- 
fore it. From behind, and from the 
woody heights on both sides, came 
the dense drifts, whirling onwards, 
and gathering as they went, till they 
seemed to form a river that went 
eareering along, before and on both 
sides of our riders, streaming away 
into the obscurity of the approach- 
ing night, while every gust from 
behind brought up fresh supplies, 
and every tree under which they 
passed sent down a contribution, and 
tributary gatherings came pouring 
in from every glade, to join the main 
body, as if all the earth’s foliage were 
assembling to the funeral of the de- 
parted summer. The knight rode 
on, he felt bewildered, strange fancies 
went flitting through his head, as the 
leaves went flitting before him; and, 
often, he could have sworn that, 
instead of autumn leaves, an innu- 
merable host of elfin figures, in 
jackets of russet-green, were chasing 
each other, dancing, summersetting, 
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and playing at leap-frog, along the 
path he was going. The rustling 
noise, too, that filled the whole valley, 
became to him, in such moments, as 
the articulate speech of multitudinous 
voices, that talked ofcourtesy winning 
what churlishness had lost, and of 
pitiful heart finding pity, where stony 
heart had found stone. But, when 
he collected himself, and shook off 
the strange, dreamy influence which 
again and again he felt stealing upon 
him, when he Jooked more _ nar- 
rowly, and hearkened with more at- 
tention, the vague lineaments resolved 
themselves into groups of leaves that 
whirled fantastically in the fitful 
wind, the swell of voices lost itself 
in unsyllabled rustling, and the 
knight was satisfied that his imagi- 
nation, excited by the strange adven- 
tures he had that evening gone through, 
had deceived him. 

The search continued, without 
effect, up one ravine, down the other, 
to the banks of the Rhine, to the 
foot of Kedrich. The leaves rushed 
on: wherever the riders came, there 
was an interminable stream hurrying 
on into the darkness before them, and 
pressing up and passing them from 
the darkness behind. 

“‘ Those leaves,” said the knight at 
length, dizzied, wearied, and per- 
plexed, “will never suffer us to find 
the cheese. Let us go to Lorrich, 
good mother, and I will bitty youadozen 
cheeses.” 

* And I will buy you onions and 
buttermilk,” added Tonerl,” as much 
as will make you and your brother 
sick for a month.” 

«We must follow the course of 
the leaves, young sir,” replied the 
crone ; “it is the only way to find 
what we are in search of.” 

At this moment the leaves, reaching 
the base of Kedrich, began to stream 
up the face of the rock, glimmering 
greenly in the twilight. 

“Holy Gall!” exclaimed Tonerl. 
“Would not a man swear the 
Rhine were running up Kedrich ?” 

Scarcely had the word, passed his 
lips when a squeaking voice sang— 

‘* Flow, thou green river, 
Up Kedrich the shady! 


No longer sever 
The knight and his lady.” 


“The spell is wrought,” said the 
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crone; “the balance stands even! 
Give your horses the rein. If we 
find not my cheese, we may find 
something Letter.” 

At this moment the horses, as if 
again seized with the wild fit that had 
hurried them along the way to the 
Wisperthal, dashed full at the face 
of the precipice, where a wondrous 
spectacle presented itself. Against 
the gigantic wall was reared as 
gigantic a ladder, but of so flimsy 
a structure that it seemed incapable 
of supporting even the weight of a 
sparrow ; in fact, it appeared but a 
fortuitous combination of hovering 
leaves, so thrown together by some 
momentary caprice of the wind, to 
be in the next moment whirled asunder 
again, and again combined in new 
forms as capricious, and as momen- 
tary. But the wind had suddenly 
dropped, and the leaves hung there, 
as if arrested by a charm, giving per- 
manence to the fugitive shape into 
which chance had flung them. Dimly, 
in the uncertain light, the magic 
ladder designed itself against the 
gray rock; and, in the moment’s 
glimpse of it that was afforded to 
our riders, the wild impression which 
had come upon Ruthelm in the Wis- 
perthal, returned with redoubled 
force, as if all that fluttering assem- 
blage of leaves did but mask a host 
of goblins, that went swarming up 
and down the cliff, like ants, in two 
parallel colums, while, ever and anon, 
detached parties passed, backwards 
and forwards, from the ascending 
to the descending column, and con- 
trariwise. Whether this was, again, 
a prank of his excited fancy, or a 
reality, the young knight had no time 
to satisfy himself; it was but a 
moment that the tall cliff, with that 
mysterious ladder so doubtfully traced 
out upon its darkening surface, stood 
before him; carried forward by the 
headlong frenzy that had _ seized 
them, his own and Tonerl’s chargers 
swerved not from the rocky wall that 
rose, bluff, heaven-high, in their way ; 
sheer at it they went, as if blind, 
but, when the knight and his squire 
expected nothing else but to be hurled 
with mortal force against the face of 
the rock—wonder of wonders!—up, 
up that unsubstantial semblance of 
a ladder flew the ponderous war- 
steeds, with hoofs noiseless as on 
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the mossy sward, noiseless as if they 
trod on air, (Tonerl distinctly felt, 
as he afterwards avouched with many 
oaths, that the beast under him did not 
run, but was it were tossed on, like a 
ball, by the elfin, from hand to hand,) 
nor paused, until their tramp rang 
again with its accustomed sound, upon 
the rocky summit of Kedrich ! 

The greybeard was on one knee be- 
fore Garlinda, with his hand on his 
heart, making her an offer of both, as our 
riders arrived, Behind the daughter 
of Ritter Sibbald, stood a very pretty 
maiden, to whom two dwarfish figures, 
with gigantic noses, appeared to be 
making rival declarations of love. At 
the sound—heard for the first time in 
that lofty solitude—of the tramp of 
horses, the antique wooer looked round 
in astonishment. 

“The knight of Falkenberg!” said 
he, rising, with looks that expressed 
more of astonishment than of plea- 
sure, as his eye fell on Ruthelm. 

“The knight of Falkenberg,” re- 
plied Ruthelm, “comes a-wooing to 
the ward of Kedrich, knight-like on 
his charger, and with his squire at his 
back.” 

* Sister, sister !” exclaimed the grey- 
beard, as he espied the crone sitting 
on the croupe of Ruthelm’s steed, 
“ this is a trick of thy playing, though 
not, I warrant me, without the help of 
our younger brother! Well! ye have 
outwitted me; but what could one 
do against two, and one of them a 
woman? Knight of Falkenberg, you 
have my hand and word. I kept my 
promise to the knight of Lorrich: I 
will keep it to you. Speak to 
my ward. If ye like one another, I 
will not stand between you. Tonerl! 
thou wilt be for taking Gretel with 
thee, I doubt not. Well, I have 
nothing against it, as we brought her 
hither only to wait on the lady Gar- 
linda. If the one goes there is no 
reason that the other should stay be- 
hind. Albeit, Tonerl, thou hast good 
cause to thank us that we took her out 
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of danger’s way; for surely she had 
else long before this wedded the 
apothecary.” 

A few words will tell the rest. 
Garlinda took the place of the crone 
behind Ruthelm, and Gretel that of 
the basket behind Tonerl. But, as the 
horses were thus disenchanted (though 
it was not until now the riders were 
properly enchanted,) and incapable of 
galloping down the goblin ladder, the 
two musicians, at a sign from the 
greybeard, seated themselves on two 
beetling projections of the rock, and 
the solemn tones of their invisible 
clarionets were soon heard, stealing 
upon the hush of the night. The 
wizard melody was not without its 
usual effect—though a stranger com- 
pany of dancers than now obeyed its 
magic, Kedrich itself had not yet 
seen. First of all, the two horses 
faced each other, and commenced pas- 
saging, with a slow and measured 
movement, towards the edge of the 
cliff: then, out of a dark rift that 
seemed to open into the interior of 
the mountain, two matrasses emerged, 
and, after a profound inclination on 
the one side, and a curtsey as pro- 
found on the other, glided with a 
wonderful grace into the measure led 
by the chargers, whose timed paces 
they followed, with a balanced and 
waving motion, towards the precipice’s 
verge: these another pair followed, 
and another, until six matrasses danced 
on each side. To the brink—over the 
brink—they moved ; and down—down 
—in widening circles—as a slate sinks 
into the water—slowly they sank to 
the river’s shore. 

What joy there was that night in 
the castle of Sareck, as well as at the 
*‘ Three Kings” in Lorrich, the reader 
(to use an approved and venerable for- 
mulary) can better imagine than we 
describe. We have only further to 
mention that, since the period of the 
events related above, the Rhine-land 
peasantry call Kedrich the “ Devil’s 
Ladder.” 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ,——NO. If. 


A rew days after the ball, I met Camp- 
bell accidentally in Regent-street. He 
had an old faded umbrella under his 
arm, and looked the picture of melan- 
choly destitution : his coat threadbare, 
his yellow gloves soiled and wrinkled 
from wear, a woe-begone expression of 
face that almost made one weep. When 
I approached him, he scarcely seemed 
to recognise one ; and it was not until 
I mentioned my name, that a gleam of 
consciousness illuminated his counte- 
nance. He put the tips of his fingers 
into my hand in the coldest possible 
way, and seemed anxious to pass on. 
Suddenly, the friend who had intro- 
duced me to him on the former even- 
ing, came up, and Campbell was 
obliged to stay a moment to return 
his salute. This brief interval de- 
cided the fact of our acquaintanceship. 
Had he passed away, as he had evi- 
dently intended at first, I should per- 
haps have never again taken the liberty 
of addressing him, and he would have 
forgotten the fact of my existence ; 
but the brief conversation that ensued, 
terminating in an invitation to dinner, 
laid the foundation of our acquaintance 
—it cannot be called friendship. For 
Campbell was one of those men who 
was nobody’s friend but his own. I 
never saw any one who so entirely 
acted on the motto—‘ Every man for 
himself.” He did not care a straw 
for any human being, nor did any hu- 
man being (except, perhaps, his niece) 
care a whiff of tobacco for him. If 
his life should ever be written, it will 
be a cold, dull, commonplace memoir 
of dates and statistics ; a catalogue of 
his publications, and the exact amount 
of pounds, shillings, and pence which 
they brought in ; of quarrels with this 
bookseller, and rows with that critic ; 
of the number of old wigs which he 
left behind him at his death, and of 
the tobacco-pipes which he used during 
the year; a list of his various blue 
coats and yellow waistcoats, with the 
number of gilt buttons on each ; a few 
scraps of memoranda, with exceedingly 
bitter and sarcastic sketches of his 
nearest friends ; a file of upholsterers’ 
bills, and butchers’ accounts, and brandy 
merchants’ items; but—alas! that it 


should be said—nothing sentimental, 
nothing romantic, nothing breathing 
of the poet, or of the muses. It would 
be utterly impossible for even the most 
brilliant fancy to write enthusiastically 
or warmly, or even admiringly, of 
Thomas Campbell. Those only can 
do it who never knew him, or who are 
mentioned in his will. Such a work 
as Moore’s Life of Byron, which is 
really a romance of wondrous beauty, 
could never be written on the bard of 
Hope. The imagination freezes even 
to think of him! He was as unpoeti- 
cal a creature as a dry old mummy, 
disentombed from an Egyptian cata. 
comb ; and it would be just as possible 
to create a poetical interest for one as 
for the other. 

Campbell was more unfortunate in 
creating this feeling of thorough in- 
difference about himself and his works, 
than poets usually are. Much of it, 
doubtless, was owing to his coldness 
and misanthropy of manner ; much to 
his frog-like figure ; much to his faded 
and lack-lustre appearance, which in- 
voluntarily inspired contempt. It was 
impossible not to feel as you looked at 
him, ‘ this man has no heart.” And 
then his language was habitually that 
of sneer, sarcasm, abuse, and con- 
tempt of every body and every thing. 
What he might have been in the com- 
pany of dukes and duchesses, I know 
not, never having seen him in such 
society, but what he was in the society 
of men of his own rank and station, I 
know as well as any person on earth. 
If we were to judge of him by the way 
in which I once saw him treat the 
amiable and perfect Lord Ashley, 
Campbell was at all times and in all 
places the same. His lordship and I sat 
talking together in the embrasure of a 
large bow window just before dinner. 
Campbell passed and made a stiff bow. 
Lord Ashley in the kindest manner went 
up to the bard and saluted him. He 
took him by the hand, but the icy con- 
temptuous way in which his advances 
were received, made him immediately 
return to where I sat. A second of 
time elapsed, and Campbell seemed to 
be unconscious of having ever seen or 
known of such a person. And this 
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was in the height of Lord Ashley's 
popularity on the factory question, 
when his name was in every paper and 
his praise on every lip. 

We met at dinner—a quiet dinner 
in a quiet street—a room plainly fur- 
nished but brilliantly lighted up—a 
blazing fire that warmed the heart of 
the spectators—a delicious air of com- 
fort (that truly English word) per- 
vading the entire apartment. It had 
its effect even upon Campbell, who 
rubbed his hands over the fire with the 
air of a man who had made up his 
mind to pass the evening pleasantly. 
I remarked that he was neatly attired. 
The old dandy shone out in a particu- 
larly well-made coat and wig, and re- 
minded me of Lord Byron’s account of 
him in one of his diaries. ‘ Campbell 
looks well, seemed pleased, and dressed 
to sprucery. A blue coat becomes 
him ; so does his new wig. Ile really 
looked as if Apcello had sent him a 
birth-day suit, or a wedding garment, 
and was witty and lively.” 

I hold that man to bea fool who 
talks much at dinner, at least for the 
first half hour. Of this opinion were 
we three, for we sat in silence, and 
sensibly swallowed our soup and fish 
without making any other use of our 
tongues than that of taste. Nor did 
we plunge into discourse until an en- 
livening glow was first diffused through 
us by the electric flame of old golden 
sherry, which had a delicious oiliness 
and flavour that were particularly 
agreeable to Mr. Campbell. Our 
Ampbhytryon was a man of taste, discre- 
tion, and epicureanism, and I know no- 
body who gives better dinners ona 
small scale, or is a more perfect judge 
of what a luxurious repast should be. 
He was well acquainted with Camp- 
bell's likings and dislikings, and the 
consequence was, that the poet beamed 
forth in uninterrupted good humour, 
hilarity, and pungency of conversation. 

We talked of Hazlitt. “ Of allthe 
false, vain, selfish blackguards,” said 
Campbell, “that ever disgraced human 
nature, Hazlitt was the falsest, vainest, 
and most selfish. He would have sa- 
crificed a million of men, had he the 
power to do so, to procure even one 
moment’s enjoyment for himself. He 
would worm himself into your confi- 
dence only to betray you, and commit 
the basest act of ingratitude without 
a blush or sigh for its commission. I 


remember when I edited the New 
Monthly, Hazlitt used to write occa- 
sionally for it. Somehow he got ac- 
quainted with Northcote, the sculptor 
fellow—a conceited old booby, to be 
sure, but still a respectable man, as it is 
said, well to do in the world, puffed up 
a good deal with absurd vanity, and 
seduced by Hazlitt into the charming 
belief that his reminiscences were 
worth remembering and being remem- 
bered. Well, he persuaded; this old 
stone-cutting donkey to invite him once 
a week to his house, and got liberty 
from him to retail his weekly gossip 
for the edification of the million. I 
published some of his papers in the 
Magazine; they were pungent; they 
satisfied the prurient curiosity of old 
maids and gossips ; they sold remark- 
ably well, and Northcote began to fancy 
himselfa second Johnson. One morn- 
ing before I was up, I received a letter 
from this old fool, complaining bitterly 
of the insertion in the table talk of 
scme horribly severe remarks on 

and ——. He swore by every thing 
that men believe and disbelieve, that 
he had never spoken as was repre- 
sented; that Hazlitt was betraying and 
belying him, and that henceforward 
‘the blackguard penny-a-liner’ should 
be excluded from his house. I was 
rather amazed at this. The fact is, I 
did not care a rush what appeared in 
the magazine, so that it told and sold; 
and as Hazlitt put his name to the 
nonsense, I did not suppose he would 
dare to fabricate any thing. North- 
cote, however, asserted that he had, 
and to pacify the old fool I wrote him 
a letter, assuring him that Hazlitt 
should never again write a line for the 
New Monthly. One expression which 
I used, excited Hazlitt’s rage to an 
extent scarccly credible—‘ the infernal 
Hazlitt. Oh! how he foamed and 
swore when he read this. But I did not 
value his passion at a button; though 
Tadmit 1 kept out of his way for a 
week, as I was told he intended to 
assault me. There is not a more de- 
graded or disagreeable office for a 
literary man of any position, than to 
edit a magazine. It is a constant 
round of Billingsgate and fighting with 
his publisher, and an uninterrupted 
series of lies and sneaking statements 
to the various contributors. Book- 
sellers are queer fellows. John Mur- 
ray was the prince of booksellers,” 
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We asked him whether he had not 
once toasted Buonaparte’s health at a 
publisher's dinner, and celebrated him 
as a friend to literature? On being 
asked in what way he showed his 
friendship, Campbell answered, “he 
shot a bookseller.” Tom gave a grim 
smile, which immediately expanded 
into a hearty fit of laughter, and 
pleaded guilty to the jest. 

“ Booksellers,” said he, “ joke about 
them as we like, are not a bad set of 
fellows—that is, not a very bad set of 
fellows. They are liberal enough so 
long as they can get any thing out of 
you, but when they have racked your 
brains of the rich juice of wit, they 
treat you like a well-sucked orange, 
and fling you into the kennel. They 
are the only body of men who have no 
gratitude for past services; and,though 
you make their fortune by your writ- 
ings, they get rid of you when you 
cease to bring them in money. They 
give capital dinners, however, and are 
in this respect superior to any other 
class of tradesmen. Poets have been 
always treated infamously by their 
publishers—at least they say so, and 
sure we ought to believe them, though 
fiction is their trade.” 

From the manner in which this was 
said, it would be utterly impossible to 
decide whether it was uttered in jest 
or earnest. Campbell was fond of 
this mystifying talk, and was pleased 
when his meaning was so wrapped up 
as to be unintelligible. 

I told him that poets were treated 
badly by booksellers only because they 
were so deficient of common sense as 
to be high-spirited and proud, and sel- 
dom or ever had an eye to the main 
chance; and I quoted for him a pas- 
sage or two from Swift’s letters, which 
ran, I think, somewhat this way—* I 
have been considering,” says the dean, 
“‘why poets have such ill success in 
making their court, since they are al- 
lowed to be the greatest and best of 
flatterers. The defect is, that they 
flatter only in print or in writing, but 
not by word of mouth; they will give 
things under their hand which they 
make a conscience of speaking. Be- 
sides they are too libertine to haunt 
antechambers, too poor to bribe por- 
ters and footmen, and too proud to 
cringe to second-hand favourites in a 
great family. . . Ever preserve 
some spice of the alderman, and prepare 


against age, and dullness, and sickness, 
and coldness, or death of friends. . 
An old decayed poet 
is a creature abandoned and at mercy 
when he can find none.” This was 
the opinion of the dean, and his advice 
to Gay, but the latter had not wit 
enough to follow it. 

“* Swift,” says Campbell, “ was an 
abominable ruffian, though a shrewd 
knowing knave, and I am glad Jeffrey 
always goes out of his way to attack 
him in the Edinburgh. Swift had ab- 
solutely no one good quality, and in 
this he differs from nearly all other 
literary men. Byron was a blackguard 
and a liar, but he had a lurking love 
of liberty which redeemed some of his 
errors—indeed, I should say a great 
many. Shelley was a filthy atheist, 
but the most sincere of men. Pope 
was a knave and a slanderer, but he 
was occasionally charitable. Gray was 
a selfish scoundrel, but he had at least 
the merit of being inoffensive ; as we 
say of a sloth or a sow, he was a harm- 
less, dirty beast. Johnson was a coarse 
brute and a tyrant, but then he was a 
good Protestant. Milton a savage- 
minded wretch, but he did one good 
act—he defended the execution of 
Charles the First. I might go through 
the list for ever. Swift had not a 
single good quality, from the first mo- 
ment of his rascally birth, to the last 
minute of his miserable death.” 

Whatever respect I might entertain 
for the opinions of Mr. Campbell on 
poetical subjects, it was impossible for 
one who had ever regarded Dean Swift 
as an idol worthy of the deepest venera- 
tion, to listen to this absurd nonsense 
with any other feelings than those of 
indignation, scorn, or perhaps con- 
temptuous pity. I therefore, as warmly 
as I could, defended the memory of 
the illustrious dean, confessedly the 
first man of his time in scholarship, wit, 
political knowledge, and universality of 
genius ; pious from conviction, moral 
from habit, charitable beyond his 
means, a sincere friend, and finally a 
strenuous assertor of the liberties of 
his native land. 


. . ’ . . 


Ast Viator 
ET IMITARE SI POTERIS, 
STRENUUM PRO VIRILI 
LieerTATIs VINDICATOREM. 


Campbell listened with impatience, 
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but without being convinced. Our 
host changed the subject. 

«¢ Whatever opinions,” said he, “ we 
may entertain of Swift's moral cha- 
racter, I think there can be no diver- 
sity of sentiment about his amazing 
genius. And this, as it appears to me, 
shines forth not only in his great and 
celebrated writings, but even in the 
veriest trifles from his pen. His Latin 
songs, which are at once both Latin 
and English, are astonishingly clever— 
not so much, perhaps, from their com- 
pleteness as from their originality. 
Swift I believe was the first inventor 
of this kind of writing, and it is worthy 
of so great a wit.” 

“I do not recollect the songs of 


Apud in is almi de si re, 
Mimis tres I ne ver re qui re, 
Alo ver I findit a gestis, 

His miseri ne ver at restis. 


Mollis abuti, 
Has an acuti, 
No lasso finis, 
Molli divinis. 


O mi de armis tres, 
Imi na dis tres, 
Cantu disco ver 
Meas alo ver ? 


Campbell laughed heartily. “ Ez 

de Herculem,” he exclaimed. “ There 
is a mine of originality and wit in those 
trifles. By-the-bye, I wonder would 
it be possible to write a Greek love 
song in the same way. I am told you 
know Greek (this was addressed to 
me). Have you ever tried your hand 
at a song of that kind ?” 

I said, “ No—the thing never oc- 
cured to me, nor do I think it could be 
done.” 

“ Try, try,” said Campbell, who was 
now in the full sunshine of humour, 
«¢ There is nothing that cannot be done 
if one only tries to doit. Difficilia 
pulera you know.” Looking at the 
clock, “ It is a quarter to nine,” said 
he, “ give us a Greek love song before 
the hand points to the hour.” 

Thus commanded, I pulled out a 
pocket-book, and in a few minutes, 
scribbled off the following. Campbell 
declared he was delighted with it, and 
he did me the honour of requesting a 
copy. I sent him one a few days after. 
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which you speak,” said Campbell; 
‘¢ and indeed my contempt for the man 
has been always so unmitigated, that [ 
doubt if I ever read his works. I 
have of course coquetted with them 
occasionally, reading portions here and 
there, just as suited my immediate ne- 
cessity for a quotation or a wandering 
idle fancy, but I cannot say I have ever 
read his works. J read the man in 
Johnson’s memoir, and that was quite 
sufficient for me.” 

“Do you recollect any of them ?” 
said , turning to me. 

‘Oh, yes, to be sure,” J answered, 
and thereupon I gave him the follow- 
ing specimens :— 





A pudding is all my desire, 
My mistress I never require, 
A lover I find it a jest is, 
His misery never at rest is. 










Moll is a beauty, 
Has an acute eye, 
No lass so fine is, 
Molly divine is. 






Oh! my dear mistress, 
I’m in a distress, 
Can’t you discover 
Me as a lover? 


I transcribe the present from the ori- 
ginal draught; a small scrap of paper, 
hastily pencilled, which I havecarefully 
preserved since, and which I afterwards 
asked Campbell to endorse for me. 
He promised, and requested me to send 
it to him, but I mislaid it, and it was 
only the other day, that, as I hurried 
over some miscellaneous papers, I 
found it cautiously pinned on to a few 
old Greek exercises, the amusement of 
College leisure hours. 1 cannot de- 
scribe to you with what a vividness 
this miserable scrap of manuscript 
brought back the scene in which it was 
written, the comfortable neatly fur- 
nished parlour ; the cheerful fire, with 
its bright ruddy face, laughing a wel- 
come; the decanters that went round 
and were so often replenished with 
liberal hand, and the face of the poet 
himself glistening with good humour 
and hilarious expression—almost the 
only occasion on which I saw him 
thoroughly lay aside his prevailing 
cynicism, 
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A GREEK LOVE SONG. 


Qunes wu One n wow Asuxoy Pucis 
Exdwy ¢” xng aore’ av Goge xors rol ny, 
Ey anras ayw orayd xnav csdrovu ds dus ug 
M ur spe rac ov os osu p Asya” ony. 
Bn pages pur’ origny Gar’ aye’ avd wornres, 
Qy ov ts xnav Btsvov aop’ AS eux, 
Nw pee’ up’ ony a? vig ds Woddans av Karns 
M sip! ner wrrwy of” yes cori a” Ospis. 


O Mary! my fairy, my soul you confuses, 
I don’t care a straw for a pot o’ potheen, 
I’m pale as a ghost, and can't tell how the deuce is 
My time passin’ on since your leg I have seen ; 
Before I might stick in fat ham and potatoes, 
Oh! now I can dine on a smile or a kiss, 
No more I'm seen after the Pollys and Katys, 
My Mary, alone, of my heart is the miss. 


i ee 
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“ Well,” said Campbell, ‘“ Swift 
was a great fellow, but a terribly bitter 
scold. He spoke serpents. Byron 
studied him a good deal, and learned a 
thing or two from the Dean. I once 
saw a manucript Essay, “ De Arte 
Billingsgatoria”—it was written by 
Maginn, and consisted entirely of ex- 
tracts from the Dean’s writings, with 
such comments, additions, and improve- 
ments as you may easily fancy the 
Doctor added, and could add. Murray 
showed it tome. It was a pity Lord 
Byron did not see it. He would have 
seen the original of many of his bit- 
terest thoughts. In one of Byron’s 
diaries speaking of Junius, he says, “ I 
like the man, he was a good hater.” 
This arose from congeniality of senti- 
ment. Nobody hated better than Lord 
Byron. The worst of it was he hated 
without acause. Rogers treated Byron 
with invariable civility and kindness— 
as much from fear as from love of a 
lord. How did Byron repay him ? 
Characteristically. He said that Ro- 
gers, in face and figure, was @ carica- 
ture of the crucifixion, and he wrote 
the bitterest libel on him that has ap- 
peared since Swift. Were there ever 
such caustic lines as these: — 


“ Devil with such delight in damning 
That if at the resurrection 

Unto him the free election 

Of his future could be given 

*Twould be rather hell than heaven.” 


The whole libel was published in 
Fraser's Magazine some time ago. 

« That magazine,” said “ has 
always been famous for libels, and I 
believe it owes much of its circulation 
to the brilliant bitterness of its articles. 
All those numbers in which libels have 
appeared are out of print. You could 
not for love or money purchase anum- 
ber containing the attack on Berkeley 
Castle, or the libel on Mackintosh, or 
Rogers, or Dr. Nott, or any one of 
those in which other poor devils 
were held up with unrelenting hand. 
The public purchases these things 
with more avidity than any other. 
Milk and water never sells. Here, 
for instance,” taking up a number of 
the Magazine which lay on the table, 
‘is a series of jokes and jests on Father 
Mahony. It is quite worthy either of 
Swift or Byron. It is supposed to be 
written by Maginn, andit is worthy of 
his pen.” 

“ Read it, read it,” said Campbell, 
whose eyes sparkled with anticipated 
pleasure. My friend did so—and here 
it 1s :— 


A gay remonstrance from the Girls of the Poor-Mouse to Quarantottt 
Mahony, on bis proposing to habe thefr heavs shabev. 


Quarantotti! Quarantotti! 
Was it woman's womb begot thee ? 
Was it woman’s milk that fed thee ? 


Woman’s tongue that taught and bred thee ? 
Did she cradle in her bosom 


Thy young limbs ere thou couldst use ‘em ! 
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Did she watch above thy sleep,— 
Answer thy opening smile, and weep 
When sickness from thy infant eye 
Wrung the hot tear of agony ? 


Quarantotti! Quarantotti! 
Woman could not have begot thee ! 
Else some trace of gentler feeling, 
Softly o’er thy spirit stealing, — 
Something tender, kind, and human 
Some one touch of love and woman 
Would come o'er thy heart that minute, 
And wake a thrill of pity in it. 



















































Shave our locks—oh Quarantotti! 
Nature sure must have forgot thee 

By some oversight or blindness 

When the milk of human kindness 

She was dealing out to man— 

Not even a drop left in the pan 

From which she skimm’d thecream that made 
Her richest rarest stock in trade, 

Was sprinkled o’er thy rugged breast— 
Rest, perturbéd spirit, rest ! 






Tell us, tell us, Quarantotti! 
Tell us why did fate allot thee 
Such a prying, bustling spirit, 

And not mix one grain of merit— 
Not one particle of sense 

With thy active impotence! 
Within, without, above, below, 

We meet thee wheresoe’er we go; 
From post to pillar always trotting, 
For ever busy doing nothing, 

In industry you leave behind 

The devil in a gale of wind; 

And his infernal majesty 

In mischief scarce surpasses thee. 
Not that we deem thy thought is ill, 
There may be goodness in thee still ; 
But, then, it is so deep inherent, 

It never yet became apparent ; 

So fixed and rooted in thy heart, 
So wedded to thy inmost part, 
That never yet thy good intent 
E’en showed its nose by accident. 


For once, humility forbearing, 

Pray let thy virtue take an airing ; 
*Tis now so long since it stirred out, 
’T will be ashamed, at first, no doubt ; 
Then lest its ears with blushes tingle, 
Just let it take a covered jingle ; 

But on that day thou stay within, 
For, e’en with thine own virtue seen, 
Man would distrust his visual sense, 
And deem the latter a pretence. 


Quarantotti! if you can, 
Mend your in and outward man ; 
Lower thy nose’s saucy cock, 

Lessen thy tile, curtail thy talk, 
Reform thy air, repress thy pride, 
And turn thy spectacles inside ; 

But if thou wilt neglect thy beads, 
Busying thy empty sconce with heads, 
Look to the inside of thine own, 
And let our flowing locks alone. 


1815.) 


« Now I know for a fact,” added 
—— “that the Magazine in which 
this appeared, sold with unexampled 
rapidity. All the newspapers took up 
the article, which came out oppor- 
tunely. The master of the Dover 
workhouse had, about a fortnight be- 
fore, cropped every one of the inmates, 
male and female, and this created a 
terrible row. Two country magis- 
trates had also committed to prison a 
couple of strolling players, who had 
been brought before them, and the 
jailor had ordered their hair to be cut 
off. Both these incidents happening 
at the same time, directed public at- 
tention to the verses, and I do not 
remember to have ever seen greater 
excitement or fun.” 

«You omit one part of the joke,” 
said I, “and, in my opinion, the cream 
of it. Mahony, though deucedly 
angry at the publication, wrote a let- 
ter to the author, telling him he was 
not angry at all, &c. &c. By some 
means this got wind, and Mahony him- 
self was charged with the authorship 
of the verses.” 

«¢ Let us come back to Byron,” said 
Campbell; “we have strayed away 
from him and Swift unaccountably. 
Homer is the man whom I most love 
to quote. In him you can find a verse 
or a thought, or an expression, appli- 
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cable to every thing and every man on 
earth. There is one phrase of his 
which appears to me, above any other, 
to describe rightly the genius of Byron, 
and that is, axezerev vg, a phrase ap- 
plied to Diomede in the battle. Now, 
in nobody was the axaueroy xve of 
genius so remarkably displayed as in 
Byron; and like an unwearied fire, 
it burned him within and within, ren- 
dering him splendidly wretched. Jt 
was like the robe and golden crown 
which Medea, in Euripides, sends 
Glauce, the wife of Jason ; their 
beauty and magic loveliness did not 
prevent them from consuming to ashes 
the victim whom they so gorgeously 
adorned.” 

The splendour of this comparison 
delighted us. I really think it one of 
the most magnificent images ever 
used, and for the convenience of my 
readers I insert the passage here from 
the play. It was in comparisons of 
this kind that Campbell was grand 
and original. His usual conversation 
was uninteresting, or, at least, not re- 
markably striking ; but he occa- 
sionally poured forth some great ori- 
ginal poetry of thought, which, like a 
beautiful star shining down upon the 
black waste of waters, shed a gleam 


= intense glory wherever its rays 
ell. 


“Xoeueous usy ahs nears xsiesvos rAoxes 
Oavparroy iss vane FauPayou rues. 
Tsao 3s Asaros, cov Tixver Iwonuara, 
Asuxny Qarroy Cugum rns Suedaspcovos. 
Pivyu Vavarras’ sx Sgovwy rugovusyn 
Resovew yairny xeara st ardor MACs 
Pipas brovea orifavey wAX’ apagorws 
Kuvdeopeme zouoes izes arugd', sores xopeny 
Eeucs, uwadrroyv dig rorws F tAaumrero. 
Tlirves 3's¢ ovdas, ZupPoge vixapesyn.” 


“‘ The golden wreath, indeed, placed on her head, was sending forth a wondrous 
current of all-consuming fire; while the fine-wrought robes, the resents of thy 
children, were mangling the snow-white flesh of the ill-fated lady; and rising 
from her seat, she flies all on fire, tossing her hair and head in different directions, 
desirous to throw off the crown; but the golden wreath firmly kept its hold, and 
the fire, when she shook her hair, blazed still more, and with twice as much fury, 
and she sinks on the ground, subdued by fate.” 


“ Talking of Medea,” said ——, “I al- 
ways thought, Campbell, that your 
versified speech of the chorus in that 
tragedy was altogether a mistake. In 
the first place, it is disfigured with 
adjectives, and is three times too 
long.” 

“Perhaps it is,” replied Campbell 
impatiently ; “but brevity is not the 


virtue of a young writer, and I was 
exceedingly young and inexperienced 
when that thing was scribbled.” 

**In the next place,” continued our 
host, (at whose rashness I began to 
tremble ; but it seemed he could take 
liberties with Campbell, which nobody 
else would venture upon)—“in the 
next place, the spirit of the entire 












speech in your version is wrong. The 
chorus to which Medea communicates 
her design of murdering Glaucé and 
her children, is by no means unfriendly 
towards Medea; on the contrary, they 
are favourably, even fondly disposed 





















































The chorus then proceeds :— 
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to her interests, and throughout the 
entire dialogue, no harsh word escapes 
their lips. They are not struck with 
horror when the contemplated murder 


is first mentioned to them. They only 
say— 


“6 Eortuase tus rovd’ txowworas Aovyory 
ae? wpsruy Osrovew, was yowLoss Beorwy 
HuarapBavoven, deny cumswserw rads.’ 


** Since thou hast communicated thy design to us, both from a wish to serve thee, 
and aiding the laws of mortals, J dissuade thee from acting thus.” 


And Medea herself is so conscious of this feeling that she addresses them :— 


6 Asks 3s undsv row suo dsdoyusvwy, 
Esartg Qeovsis y' sv dsomoras, yurn 7 spus. 


«* But thou wilt mention nothing of the things resolved on by me, if thou art kindly 
disposed to thy mistress, and art a woman.” 


666 Fosybedar ro ara ori01, 
nai bswy waidss paxaowy, 
iseas xwyens amxoebnrey 

amoPsePousvos 
xAtivoTaray ToPiay, 
asi die Aaureorarey 
Basvovrss &Bows aibeoos, 
tvbe aol ayvas 
syvsa Thisgidacs 








































































































Moveas Atyoues 
Eavbar ‘“Aguonay Purevens. 
Tov xaAdAsvaou + ame Kndicov gous 
ray Korg xrnQovew apue- 
“TRUSVAY, AS RaTAMVEVE ML 
METeiag aviiwy 
nduwvoous aueas 
aud twiParrAousvay 
Reraiewy suwon “gods- 
-wy ®oxov avbewy 
Ta copia waesdoous 
TUT towras, 
wavrons aprras Euvegyous. 
ws ovy itewy Torapwy, 
n Woris,n Pirwy 
WOW ios cs XwOe 
ray wadorsrigay bss, 
ray ove boiayv; mer’ arArAwY 
oxtYar rixtwy wrayeay, 
onsrpai Dover o1ov aiesi, 
BN We0s youarwy os wavrws 
¢ 
wavrws inerivouty, 
Tinva Povevens. 
wus ds bouros n Pesvos n 
ies Texvay osber 
negdia vs Anu 
Survey Weoruyoura Torpay ; 
wus? om eare oor harovew 
Tixvoig, adaxeuy moiway 
oxnous Povov ; ov duvacs 
waidwy insray ritvevrwy 
wiykas xen Poinay 
Trapon buew.’ 


cr I a tale cela ea, alla! eae, ei a a 7 
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Now here is a literal translation of the speech :— 


‘“‘Offspring of Erectheus, happy of old, and children of the blessed gods, who 
[sprung] from a sacred and unconquered land, feed on far-famed wisdom, joyously 
tripping continuously through the clearest air, where they say that the auburn 
Harmonia formerly gave birth to the nine chaste Pierian Muses. And they say that 
Venus breathed through the country the gentle fragrant breezes of the winds, in- 
haling them from the stream of the fair-flowing Cephisus; and that, always en- 
twining in her locks the fragrant wreath of blooming roses, she sends the loves 
assessors to wisdom, co-operators in all sorts of virtue. How then shall either the 
city of sacred streams, or the country that conducts friends, contain the murderer 
of her children—one that is impious ? With others consider the blow [inflicted] on 
thy offspring ; consider what a murder thou art undertaking. By thy knees we 
all, in all possible ways, supplicate thee, do not kill thy children. But how [wilt 
thou either acquire] confidence of mind, or [how] wilt thou, with hand and heart, 
seize thy children, assuming terrible boldness ; or how wilt thou, darting thine eyes 
on thy children, sustain the allotment of their murder exempt from tears? Thou 
wilt not be able with audacious spirit to imbrue thy hand in their blood, when thy 
children fall suppliant.” 


Contrast this with your version :— 


“*O haggard Queen, to Athens dost thou guide 
Thy glowing chariot steeped in kindred gore; 
Or seek to hide thy damnéd parricide 
Where peace and mercy dwell for evermore ? 


‘¢ The land where truth—pure, precious, and sublime— 
Wooes the deep silence of sequestered bowers, 
And warriors, matchless since the first of time, 
Rear their bright banners o’er unconquered towers. 


‘** Where joyous youth to music’s mellow strain 
Twines in the dance with nymphs for ever fair, 
While spring eternal on the lilied plain 
Waves sombre radiance through the fields of air. 


“* The tuneful Nine, so sacred legends tell, 
First waked their heavenly lyre these scenes among, 
Still in your greenwood bowers they love to dwell— 
Still in your vales they swell the choral song. 


** But there the tuneful chaste Pierian fair, 
The guardian nymphs of green Parnassus, now 
Sprung from Harmonia, while her graceful hair 
Waved in bright auburn o’er her polished brow. 


ave, 


** Where silent vales and glades of green arra 
The murmuring wreaths of cool Cephisus i 
There, as the muse hath sung, at noon of day 
The Queen of Beauty bowed to taste the wave, 


** And blessed the stream, and breathed across the land 
The soft sweet gale that fans your summer bowers, 
And there the sister Loves, a smiling band 
Crowned with the fragrant wreaths of rosy flowers. 


‘« * And go,’ she cries, ‘ in yonder valleys rove, 
With beauty’s torch the solemn scenes illume, 
Wake in each eye the radiant light of love, 
Breathe on each cheek young passion’s tender bloom. 


‘* Entwine with myrtle chains your soft control 
To sway the hearts of Freedom’s darling kind, 
With glowing charms enrapture wisdom’s soul, 
And mould to grace ethereal virtue’s mind. 
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“* The land where heaven’s own hallowed waters ply, 
Where friendship binds the generous and the good, 
Savy shall it hail thee from thy frantic way, 
Unholy woman with thy hands imbrued 


“In thine own children’s gore? Oh! ere they bleed 
Let nature’s voice thy ruthless heart appal ! 
Pause at the bold irrevocable deed, 
The mother strikes—the guiltless babes shall fall. 


«¢ Think what remorse thy maddening thoughts shall sting, 
When dying pangs their gentle bosoms tear, 
Where shalt thou sink, when lingering echoes ring 
The screams of horror in thy tortured ear ? 


** No, let thy bosom melt to pity’s cry, 
In dust we kneel, by sacred heaven implore ; 
Oh, stop thy lifted arm ere yet they die 
Nor dip thy horrid hands in infant gore. 


** Say how shalt thou that barbarous soul assume, 
Unstamp’d by horror at the daring plan ? 

Hast thou a heart to work thy children’s doom! 
Or hands to finish what thy wrath began? 


‘** When o’er each babe you look a last adieu, 
And gaze on innocence that smiles asleep, 
Shall no fond feeling beat to nature true, 
Charm thee to pensive thought, and bid thee weep ? 


** When the young suppliants clasp their parent dear, 
Heave the deep sob and pours the artless prayer ; 
Ay, thou shalt melt, and many a heart-shed tear 
Gush o’er the hardened features of despair ! 


“* Nature shall throb in every tender string, 
Thy trembling hand the ruftian’s task deny, 
Thy horror-smitten hands afar shall fling 
The blade undrench’d in blood’s eternal dye.’ 


« This” resumed » after he had 
laid down the book, “is all abuse,” 
“ haggard queen,” “ damned parricide,” 
* unholy woman,” “ horrid hands,” “ bar- 
barous soul,” &c. &c. There is no- 
thing of the kind in the original. 

‘** There certainly is not,” answered 
Campbell. “ I suppose I had Seneca’s 
tragedy in my mind, when I translated 
the speech. I perceive I have taken 
an unjustifiable liberty with it; and, 


if I feel in the mood one of these days, 
I shall alter it a good deal.” 

“‘ The chorus in Seneca’s tragedy,” 
said ——, “is really wonderful. It 
presents the scene before you with 


almost supernatural reality. All is 
hurry, bustle, fear, terror, death. One 
can see, as he reads it, Medea rushing 
on to the destruction of her children, 
with her dagger in her hands, as if 
the scene were enacted before him. 


Quonam crumenta meenas 
Preceps amore szvo 
Rapitur ? quod impotenti 
Facinus parat furore ? 


Vultus citatus ira 


Riget, et caput feroci 
Quatiens superba motu 
Regi minatur ultro. 
Quis credat exulantem ? 
Flagrant gene rubentes, 
Pallor fugat ruborem. 
Nullum vagante forma 
Servat diu colorem. 
Hac fert pedes et illuc, 
Ut tigris orba gnatis, 
Cursu furente lustrat 
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Gangeticum nemus ; sic 
Freenare nescit iras 
Medea, non amores 





Nunc ira amorque causam 
Junxere, quid sequetur ? 
Quando efferet Pelasgis 
Nefanda Colchis arvis 
Gressum, metuque solvet 
Regnum, simulque reges ? 
Nunc Pheebe mitte currus 
Nullo morante loro ; 

Nox condat alma lucem. 
Mergat diem timendum 


*€ Virgil has nothing like this. Your 
decasyllables are entirely too solemn 
and stately for this wondrous scene ; 
and the speech, if re-written, ought to 
be put in the metre of 


* Hallow'd earth with indignation ;’ 


or that of Gray— 
* Ruin seize thee, ruthless king.’ 

I wonder, with so fine an ear for 
poetry, and so accurate an eye for 
situation, you made so great a mis- 
take.” 

Campbell appeared to bear all this 
very stoically ; but it was impossible 
not to see that he would much rather 
the evening had ended without any 
such lecture. Soon after coffee was 
ordered. We asked him why he had 
condescended to become the biogra- 
pher of an actress, Mrs. Siddons ? 

** Because,” said he, ** I wanted two 
hundred pounds. Actors,” he added, 
“are a vain and stupid race of cox- 
combs. One of the melodramatic 
heroes once boasted a good deal, in 
my presence, of the number of cha- 
racters he had personated in one 
evening. 

«I have seen you play two cha- 
raters at once,’ said I. 

“«¢ What were they? inquired the 
actor. 

«“*¢ Why, you attempted the \cha- 
racter of Caspar, in Der Freischutz, 
and played the Devil with it.’ ; 

“The fellow never again bragged 
much in my presence.” 


Dux noctis Hesperugo. 


My impression of Campbell on 
this interview was rather altered from 
what it had been on the former occa- 
sion. Then, I confess, I left him 
with but a low estimate of his powers ; 
on this occasion, however, that esti- 
mate was greatly increased for the 
better. His scholarship appeared 
first-rate ; and his opinions of his 
cotemporaries, in the main, just, 
though severe. It will not be sup- 
posed that he confined his conversa- 
tions solely to the dead. His stric- 
tures on living characters were more 
pungent than even those which he 
passed upon departed ones; but this 
age is so thin-skinned, that it would 
not do to print them. The nineteenth 
century has out-lived its wild, erratic, 
dazzling nonage, and is growing old and 
gentleman-like, cautious about whom 
it abuses, remarkably attentive to ap- 
pearances, shrewd and courteous, as 
most old fellows usually become, with 
a slight touch of Methodism and cant. 
What we shall come to, if this vein 
continues, it would be difficult to say ; 
but I scarcely think the spirit of these 
times is favourable for the develop- 
ment of any other than mediocre 
genius. Campbell’s notions on this 
point coincided a good deal with both 
mine and my friend’s; and, though he 
had the dignified reserve of a grand 
lord rector of a Scotch university, 
there were times when he did not 
scruple to tell us what he thought. 
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Anoruer proof ofthe unceasing activity 
of Lord Brougham’s mind! This 
volume is not as pleasant or as instruc- 
tive a work as his lives of the states- 
men of George the Third’s reign. It 
adds little or nothing to what was 
before known of the persons whose 
lives are narrated. It omits much 
that ought to be told. It wearies us 
with disquisitions when its business 
should be to narrate facts. It will be 
for some time looked at on the draw- 
ing-room table, and read in the same 
temper as a leading paragraph in one 
of the public journals when accident or 
idleness leads us to look at it a few 
days after its date. But from a bio- 
grapher other duties are expected than 
from a journalist; and though this 
work may be referred to occasionally 
for the opinions, never unimportant, of 
Lord Brougham on the many subjects 
which his work gives him the oppor- 
tunity of glancing at, yet to any person, 
requiring for any purpose minute infor- 
mation about the heroes of his story, it 
will be necessary to refer to other books. 
The sketches are rapid; sufficiently 
good likenesses ; a little too flattering 
in general, but not the worse for this ; 
but the narrative in general flags. 
Its languid course does not carry the 
reader on. In short the book does 
not promise to be very successful. 
Even in the Castle of Indolence it will 
be no great favourite. 

The lives of the men of letters, which 
Lord Brougham has given (or taken) 
in this volume, are those of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Hume, and Robertson ; the 
scientific heroes are Black, Watt, 
Priestley, Cavendish, Davy, and Sim- 
son. 

Lord Brougham, it need scarcely 
be said, has no sympathy with Vol- 
taire in his speculations on religion; 
yet he urges (in what forms a very 
unsatisfactory defence, as far as 
human society is concerned) a propo- 
sition which it would not be in any 
view easy to sustain, that language, 
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however rash and almost insane it may 
be, cannot, when directed against what 
the persons uttering it regard as a 
phantom, be, in any proper sense, 
called blasphemy. Still, surely, though 
an idol is nothing, there may be the 
offence of idolatry. We agree with 
him, however, that such unbeliever is 
not to be regarded as if he were 
indeed the conscious adversary of the 
divine being, a feeling too often for- 
gotten by those who should rather be 
induced to pity and forbearance than 
provoked to intolerant anger by the 
assaults of infidelity. It should be 
always remembered too, that in a coun- 
try like England we fortunately have 
not the means of judging of the system 
which Voltaire attacked. The super- 
structure raised through the greater 
part of Europe on the Scripture narra- 
tives and the traditions with which they 
were blended, was in truth what he 
wished to destroy; and that super- 
structure no sophistry can effectually 
defend. We cannot but think that 
a more simple worship, and a doctrine 
presenting more conformity with the 
Scriptures, would not have found him 
among its adversaries. The abuses of 
the church of France provoked and jus- 
tified any attack which did not go to the 
basis of christianity itself. The popu- 
lar mind confused with christianity 
-itself the system which every where 
usurped its name. This, however, 
forms but an imperfect excuse for 
Voltaire, as, in all his writings on the 
subject, there is a want of candour and 
fair dealing. He wrote under the 
influences of fear. Had he confined 
himself to showing the distinction 
between the church as he found it, and 
that of the earlier ages of christianity, 
it is certain that in France his offence 
would have been felt more deeply, 
as his warfare would then have been 
more distinctly against the state of 
society with which a false form of 
faith was inextricably interwoven. 
As it is, we cannot but feel that the 
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moral character of the man suffers. 
Believer or disbeliever, it is not pos- 
sible that his mind should have re- 
garded the system of christianity itself 
as identical with that of the ecclesias- 
tical institutions of France. 

Voltaire was born at Chatenay, on 
the 20th of February, 1694, and his life 
extended through the greater part of 
the 18th century. Of the age in 
which he lived, and the country with 
whose literature his name is inseparably 
connected, he seems made to have 
been the representative. Could we 
suppose some great genius selecting 
an individual as the personification of 
that strange period, in which humanity 
seems to have made fewer advances 
than in any other recorded in the his- 
tory of man, in which the existence of 
any higher principle than an interested 
self-love, or of any object better than 
the enjoyment of Parisian society, and 
its life of the theatre and the boudoir, 
and in which all was reconciled by a 
sort of dethronement of the thought of 
Providence from the human heart, and 
the deification of its meanest and 
poorest instruments, while the mean- 
ness and utter poverty of those instru- 
ments was felt within the heart of 
hearts, Voltaire would be the man 
fitly selected as the specimen and type 
of such a period. He was vain—in- 
tensely vain, and hence all his faults— 
hence, too, many of his virtues. But 
these remarks will be the more intelli- 
gible, when we run rapidly over the 
incidents of his life. 

It is easy for us in Protestant Eng- 
land, or even in the most Catholic part 
of the empire of which we wish Eng- 
land was the one name, to resent the 
infidelity of Voltaire. It is easy for 
us, in a state of society in which, with- 
out great faults of his own, it is 
impossible that a man should utterly 
sink, to feel anger at the perpetual 
sarcasm against the state of society in 
France, which we find diffused over the 
whole literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which now have a melan- 
choly interest, like that of the jest of 
the criminal on the scaffold, so entirely 
hopeless of all change did the circum- 
stances of the country seem to render 
the position of what were then desig- 
nated as the lower classes. 

Francis Arouet (afterwards known 
bythe name of Voltaire, a small estate of 
his father’s) was theson of a respectable 
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notary, who, at an after period, held 
the important office of treasurer in the 
chamber of accounts. Condorcet, in 
his life of Voltaire, insists on the fact 
of the father’s respectability, in an- 
swer to some slights thrown upon 
Voltaire’s humble birth; and he adds, 
with a manifest feeling, that his hero’s 
rank would be raised above his father's 
natural level by such a fact, that 
young Aronet’s mother, “ Marguerite 
D’ Aumert etait d'une famille noble du 
Poitou.” The father's circumstances 
were good, and he had the opportunity 
of giving his son an excellent educa- 
tion. 

He was sent to the Jesuits’ college in 
Paris, where all thesons of the premiere 
noblesse were educated. His master 
saw in the lively boy, enough to 
satisfy them that he would in future 
years be a dangerous enemy. “He 
will,” said Pere Le Jay, “be the 
Corypheus of deism in France.” 
Good care seems to have been taken 
by his godfather, the Abbé de Chateau- 
neuf, that the prophecy should have 
all fair chance of being realized. 
Ninon de L’Enclos was then in her 
ninetieth year and had assisted in 
forming the manners of some dozens 
of lovers for the last half century or 
more. The Abbé was the last of 
her lovers, and he presented his god- 
son to her, telling her that at three 
year’s old he had the Moisade by 
heart. The Moisade was a profli- 
gate poem attributed to Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau, we know not whether 
truly or otherwise. Ninon was pleased 
with the young catechumen, and 
dying soon after, left him by will a 
legacy of two thousand francs, to 
buy books with. Voltaire, when he 
had left the Jesuits’ college, was 
sent to a school of jurisprudence, 
his father’s purpose being to purchase 
for him some judicial office. The 
study of the law had little charms 
for him, and the mode in which it 
was taught would alone have been 
sufficient to justify impatience and 
disgust, greater than so very diligent 
a student was likely to have felt for 
any branch of learning judicionsly 
taught. 

The society, however, into which 
his godfather had the opportunity of 
introducing him, in all probability, 
did more to disturb his studies, than 
any other cause. It was now the 
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reign of Madame Maintenon, and the 
gloomy superstition of the court in 
Lewis the Fourteenth’s declining 
years produced a natural re-action, 
and parties were formed in secret, 
or rather grew up of themselves in 
which, from laughing at the austerities 
of the court and the absurd pietism 
of a number of old profligates and 
young expectants, the easy transition 
was to the ridicule of religion itself. 
Men, who should naturally have been 
the supporters of the state and 
church—princes, peers, and even 
prelates were found together in 
re-unions, the only object of which 
seemed to be to enjoy the mirth of 
laughing at everything. At these par- 
ties were the Prince of Conti, the Duke 
de Vendome, and the Grand Prieur (his 
brother), the Duke de Sully, the Mar- 
quis De La Fare, the Abbe De Chaulieu, 
the Abbe Courtin, and the Abbe Ser- 
vien, and to this society Chateauneuf 
introduced his godson. What is called 
good taste was the only accom- 
plishment likely to be learned here. 
Ease of manners and the art of 
living with the great, were we suppose 
the objects intended to be gained, 
and Voltaire certainly was soon an 
accomplished pupil. One day that the 
Prince of Conti recited some of 
his own verses, he was amused at 
the witty boy asking— Sommes nous 
ici tous princes ou tous poetes?” On 
another occasion of the same kind; 
“© Monseigneur, vous serez un grand 
poete ; il faut que je vous fasse donner 
une pension par le roi.” 

Voltaire was now in his eighteenth 
year. The desire of distinction burned 
within him, and he had already at- 
tracted attention by some occasional 
poems. Some person who had more 
money than wit, proposed a prize for 
the best poem on the decoration of the 
choir of Notre Dame, in fulfilment of 
the vow of Louis XIII, The French 
Academy undortook the task of reading 
the poems and adjudging the prize. 
Voltaire wrote for this prize, but was 
mortified to find himself beaten hol- 
low by a Monsieur du Jarry, vf whose 
poem the geography is still remem- 
bered—* Il opposuit des poles brulans 
ades poles glaces."’ Voltaire’s father did 
not much like the society his son was 
forming, and the fact of his writing 
verses was still worse. It was some com- 
fort, to be sure, that he did not get the 





ptize,—the disease had not, perhaps, 
gone so far as to preclude all hopes of 
recovery—and he sent himto Hollandas 
an attaché to the embassy there. There 
are other dangers besides the society 
of Paris ; and the fascinations of poetry 
and Holland had its attractions for this 
scion of nineteen. He found at the 
Hague acertain Madame du Noyer, 
who, to embrace Protestantism, and 
avoid her husband, had fixed her resi- 
dence there, and persecuted every per- 
son whom she could get to listen to 
her, with love-letters and libels. Her 
own character was not likely to affect 
the young man much, but a part of her 
establishment consisted of two mar- 
riageable daughters, and Voltaire 
straightway falls in love with one of 
them. The match was not one sufficient 
to tempt Madame du Noyer, but it was 
a glorious hour for her pen. A thou- 
sand begging letters were sent in all 
directions, of which poor Voltaire was 
the theme ; then a correspondence with 
the French ambassador; and finally, 
the worst and meanest step of all— 
the publication of the poor boy's love 
letters. Never was a bolder attempt 
made to turn a penny by a transaction 
of the kind. The letters are good for 
nothing, but are worth mentioning 
from the characteristic fact, that Con- 
dorcet, who is obliged to admit their 
worthlessness, takes the opportunity of 
observing that these letters do not ex- 
hibit the sensibility which might be ex- 
pected from the author of “Zaire” and 
*“*Tancredi.” The feeling of passion is 
ardent, he says, in the mind of the 
young, but the talent of expressing it 
to others is one of the latest which is 
developed. In fact, the passions, he 
thinks, can only be well described 
when their immediate effect has ceased. 
The great poets, Burns and Byron, 
seem to be instances against this 
theory. The particular case of Vol- 
taire and Mademoiselle du Noyer does 
not seem worth discussing, as, though 
the incident had a serious effect on 
Voltaire’s life and fortunes, there does 
not seem to have been very much of 
passion in the matter. q 

His father consented to receive him, 
on condition of his going into a no- 
tary’s office. He did not continue 
long in this service or study, whichever 
it is to be called. A friend of his 
father’s, M. de Caumartin, invited him 
to his seat in the country, where he 
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would be at a distance from all dis- 
tracting society for a little while, and 
might at leisure determine on his 
future objects in hfe. This must have 
been a relief to Arouet, for his eldest 
son at this time was in serious danger 
of being converted to Jansenism. 
*‘ Have I two sons,” said the old trea- 
surer of accounts, “and is it my fate 
to have both of them mad, one in prose, 
and the other in verse?” The lady 
mad in white satin, and her maid in 
white cotton, was nothing to this. 

Had Arouet known what he was do- 
ing when he allowed his son to retire to 
the country with Caumartin, he would, 
we fancy, have preferred, to the dan- 
gers that awaited him at St. Ange, 
his still remaining in such society as 
his godfather the Abbé thought good 
for a young man, or even allow 
him to pursue his own feasible scheme 
of converting to catholicism Madame 
du Noyer’s daughter, the heretic girl 
of his heart. There were here no 
profligate princes, or infidel prelates, 
or poetical abbes. There were no 
young ladies to convert or be converted, 
but there was a more powerful magic. 
Caumartin’s father was still living and 
his abode was in the family mansion 
with his son. He had in his early life 
been much among the leading men of 
the court of Henry the Fourth,and had 
known Sully and the friends of Sully. 
The enthusiasm excited by the conver- 
sation of this old man who not only 
was well acquainted with the incidents 
of the reign of Henry the Fourth, but 
with all the more secret springs which 
regulated the movements of the earlier 
part of Lewis the Fourteenth’s reign 
determined the undecided purposes of 
the young poet. To these conversations 
there can be little hesitation in refer- 
ring, not only the impulse which led 
him to make literature his profession 
in life, but also the subjects of his prin- 
cipal works. His Henriade and his 
Age of Louis the Fourteenth, were be- 
yond any reasonable doubt the result 
of this visit. 

Voltaire had scarcely returned to 
Paris, when the king died. Flattery 
had so wearied the world with eulo- 
gies on the king during his life that 
she had no laurels for him now, and 
Paris was deluged with libels on him- 
self and his court. One of these was 
attributed to Voltaire. It is printed 
in our edition of Condorcet’s life and a 
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more worthless tirade it has never been 
our lot to read. It was attributed to 
Voltaire. It could not have been his, 
but suspicion often does a man more 
injury than any evidence of his acts. 
We doubt if the punishment of a man 
on such grounds, is not after all an 
honester course than that adopted by 
the more cunning despotism, which 
marks out the supposed offender as an 
enemy to be distrusted and injured as 
opportunity may serve. However it 
is not likely that Voltaire, who was sent 
to the bastile and left there for a year 
on suspicion of being the author, would 
altogether agree with us. When 
Voltaire was released he was presenied 
to the regent, who was courteous 
enough to express some regret for the 
incident. M. de Nocé and he waited 
in the anti-chamber till his turn for 
presentation arrived. While they 
waited, the sky was darkened with the 
signs of an approaching storm. Vol- 
taire looked to the heavens and listened 
to the threatening winds, and then 
with irreverent levity said, “ if heaven 
was governed by a regent, things could 
not seem to be going on worse.” M. 
de Nocé in introducing Voltaire, re- 
peated the bon-mot to the regent, 
fancying we suppose that its profane- 
ness would atone for its rudeness. 
‘“‘ Monseigneur,” said he, “ this is young 
Arouet, whom you have just released 
from the bastile, and who deserves to 
be sent there again for what he has 
just said.” The regent was amused 
at the joke, and in the spirit of times 
in which any indignity was supposed to 
be capable of being done away by a 
gift, ordered him a sum of money as 
compensation for his imprisonment. 
“TI thank your royal highness,” said the 
young courtier,” for taking care of my 
support ; but though you provide for 
my board I should net wish you again 
to furnish me with lodgings.” It was 
not till this period of his life that he 
adopted the name by which alone he 
was afterwards called. He found the 
means of purchasing thesignorial rights 
in the lands, and became de Voltaire. 
‘‘T have been too unhappy,” said he, 
‘© under my former name to have any 
wish to retain it. 1 trust my new one 
may have betterluck.” Hisresidencein 
the bastile was not a period of idleness. 
He here commenced his Henriade and 
finished his Gidipus. 

The tragedy was acted in the year 

22 
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1718. When Dacier saw it in its 
first state, he advised the introduc- 
tion of choruses in imitation of the 
Greek tragedy ; and Lord Brougham 
tells us that, more than fifty years 
afterwards, when Voltaire “gained 
the famous cause of Sirven, through 
the exertions of M. Merville, the 
leading advocate of Toulouse, he re- 
fused all pecuniary remuneration, but 
desired, as his reward, that his client 
would now add choruses to the 


¢ Edipe.’” 


“The distinguishing beauty of the 
*(Edipe’ is its fervid, correct, and 
powerful declamation; and though the 
most magnificent passage be taken from 
Sophocles, there are numberless others 
of undoubted originality. Into some of 
the inconsistencies, and even absurdities 
of the Greek plot he has fallen; and the 
most of whatever is good in that plot 
certainly is not his own. But no one 
who has either seen the representation 
or read the poem, can easily forget the 

owerful impression which its diction 
eaves on the mind. Some of the pas- 
sages are marked by their supposed al- 
lusion to the priesthood of his own 
times ; and one especially is generally 
given as his first declaration of war 
againt the sacred order :— 
*Nos prétres ne sont point ce qu'un vain peuple 

pense — 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.’ 

Act iv. se. 4, 

But, surely, when we observe that this 
is only the summing up of an invective 
satirical, but perfectly just, against the 
pagan superstitions which are specified, 
we may well suppose that, had not his 
future writings supplied the commen- 
tary, no one could have deemed the al- 
lusions in these fine lines irreverent to 
the hierarchy of Rome. Now, it is true, 
they are sufficiently marked; and in 
consequence of that commentary, they 
never failto be applied. I recollect the 
thunder of applause which they called 
forth in 18]4, when I saw this play 
during the first restoration. The court 
of Louis XVIII. was supposed to favour 
the church in an especial manner; and 
this pointed the public attention more 

culiarly to such allusions. Two other 
ines were productive of nearly equal 
applause :— 


* Un pratre quel qu'il soit, quelque Dieu qui l’inspire, 
Doit prier pour ses rois, et non pas les maudire..’ 
Act iii. se. 3, 

*« The reason of this excitement was, 
that the lines contain a reproof of the 
High Priest’s insolence, and that was 
sufficient. On another occasion, the same 
season, I heard much louder applause 
in that theatre, It was of the lines—. 
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‘Le premier qui fat roi, fut un soldat heureux : 
Qui sert bien son pays n’a pas besoin d’aieux.’ 


The reference was instantly made to 
Napoleon; and the piece could hardly 
proceed for the boisterous plaudits. 


“Tt is certain that the tragedies of 
Voltaire are the works of an extraordi- 
nary genius, and that only a great poet 
could have produced them; but it is 
equally certain that they are deficient, 
for the most part, in that which makes 
the drama powerful over the feelings— 
real pathos, real passion, whether of 
tenderness, of terror, or of horror. 
The plots of some are admirably con- 
trived; the diction of all is pure and 
animated; in most passages it is pointed, 
and in many it is striking, grand, im- 
pressive; the characters are frequently 
well imagined and pourtrayed, though 
without sufficient discrimination; and 
thus often running one into another, 
from the uniformity of the language, 
terse, epigrammatic, powerful, which 
all alike speak. Nor are there wanting 
situations of great effect, and single 
passages of thrilling force; but, after 
all, the heart is not there; the deep 
feeling, which is the parent of all true 
eloquence, as well as all true poetry, 
didactic and satirical excepted, is rarely 
perceived; it is rather rhetoric than 
eloquence, or, at least, rather eloquence 
than poetry. It is declamation of a 
higher order in rhyme; no blank verse, 
indeed, can be borne on the French 
stage, or even in the French tongue; 
it is not fine dramatic composition: the 
periods roll from the mouth, they do 
not spring from the breast; there is 
more light than heat; the head, rather 
than the heart, is at work.”—JZord 


Brougham, pp. 19-21. 


The Q£dipus was successful; and 
Voltaire’s father was reconciled to his 
son’s pursuing the occupation of a 
poet, when he witnessed the plaudits, 
and learned that it was the feeling of 
all Paris that a worthy rival to Cor- 
neille and Racine *-4 arisen in the 
young dramatist. ‘1 ne seriousness of 
a French drama is an awful thing; 
and the prejudices of many, who would 
have borne with complacency attacks 
upon the altar or the throne, were 
shocked at seeing in one of the most 
solemn scenes of the tragedy, a young 
man carrying in mockery the train of the 
high priest, as if he wished to turn the 
whole into ridicule,-and secure the 
condemnation of the piece. Madame 
de Villars, then at the head of Pari- 
sian society, asked, with indignation, 
who this was; and it was found to be 
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Voltaire, in bounding spirits, regard- 
less of every thing but the wild frolic 
of the moment. He was d 
to her, and seems to have fallen des- 
perately in love with her, or with a 
member of her family—an idle and un- 
fortunate passion—in all things un- 
fortunate, for his visits led him to 
be suspected of participating in some 
political intrigues; and the result 
was, his being banished from Paris. 
He was allowed to return to be 
present at the representation of Ar- 
temire, which was very speedily 
damned. He did not remain at Paris. 
At Brussels, within a year or two 
after, he met with Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau. The poets met with mutual 
expressions of admiration, and parted 
in detestation of each other. Rousseau 
showed Voltaire his * Ode to Poste- 
rity.” ‘It is unlikely to reach its 
address,” was Voltaire’s expression of 
malicious fear. Voltaire read for 
the author of the ‘“ Moisade” his 
“ Epitre a Uranie ;” and the scribbler 
of a hundred profane and profligate 
epigrams, was warm in his reproaches 
of the impiety of the work. Voltaire 
again visited Paris, to witness the 
failure of another play. Mariamne 
was brought out in 1724; but an un- 
lucky joke ruined it. The queen in 
the tragedy was just lifting a bowl of 
poison to her lips, when some person 
from the pit exclaimed—“ Za Reine 
boit ;” and the audience applying the 
phrase, as audiences will, to the real 
or supposed habits of others than tra- 
gedy queens, so disturbed the repre- 
sentation, that it was impossible to 
proceed with ordinary decorum. At 
a future representation the catastrophe 
was altered. 

In Voltaire’s day, the practice of 
consulting friends about every literary 
work of magnitude, existed in a 
degree that good sense seems to have 
succeeded in driving out of the 
world at last, and the “ Henriade” was, 
before being submitted to the world, 
read, canto by canto, to a group from 
whom if the author anticipated admi- 
ration he must have been exceedingly 
disappointed. At some of the re- 
marks made by his audience, he was 
so provoked that he flung the manu- 
Script into the fire. It was saved at 
the expense of a pair of gloves by 


the President Henault, at whose house 
thé witch-assembly of critics was held. 
Voltaire’s publication of the genuine 
poem was anticipated and hastened by a 
spurious one under the title of the 
“ League.” Des Fontaines in some way 
procured a copy of the manuscript, ad- 
ded rubbish of his own, and tempted by 
a publisher, for money was even 
then made by publishers at the ex- 
pense of authors, actually printed 
it. The poem had more success 
with the public than with the court. 
The ecclesiastical party could not 
forgive his praises of Coligny, and 
the young king was advised to 
refuse accepting the proposed dedi- 
cation of the genuine edition. Vol- 
taire was compelled to feel that 
the society of the great, which 
he continued to frequent, was not 
enjoyed by him on the implied con- 
dition of equality—that which alone 
can render any society endurable. 
One day at the Duke of Sully’s 
the Chevalier de Rohan Chabot felt 
offended by some joke of Voltaire’s, 
and the servants of De Rohan, 
watching their opportunity when 
Voltaire was on another occasion 
going home from the duke’s, severely 
beat him. De Rohan, who was 
concealed from view, looked on at 
this unmanly scene. Voltaire re- 
turned to the duke’s in fierce indig- 
nation, demanding his assistance in 
obtaining redress for this brutal 
injury. The duke refused, and 
Voltaire left his hotel, determining 
never again to set foot within its 
walls. He took other vengeance on 
the duke, for he omitted the name 
of the illustrious Sully from the 
**Henriade” in his wrath with the un- 
worthy representative of that house. 
Mornay’sname supplies the omitted one 
of Sully in the poem. Voltaire made 
no attempt to obtain redress from the 
tribunals of justice. That was pro- 
bably altogether out of the question, 
as justice in Paris was clear- 
sighted as to the distinction of 
ranks, Voltaire made the strange 
mistake of supposing that the court 
of honour was open to him, and 
that a plebeian, descended from the 
blood of the Gauls, would be per- 
mitted to engage in duel with a 
descendant of the conquering Franks.* 


* See Condorcet Vie de Voltaire, p. 17. 
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De Rohan himself, did not actually 
refuse the appeal to the arbitre- 
ment of the sword—but his family, 
adroitly availing themselves of some 
libels and love-letters of Voltaire’s, 
to provoke to their purpose the 
lords and ladies in authority, had 
the poor fellow shut up in the 
Bastile for six months. He was 
only permitted to go out of prison 
on condition of leaving the country. 
He left it for England where he 
resided two years. A subscription 
in England for the “ Henriade,” a 
lucky chance in the lottery, and one 
or two successful speculations in the 
funds made him independent of the 
profits of his works, and gave him 
a literary man’s best treasure— 
entire time for his studies undis- 
tracted by anxieties for the means 
of support, and undisturbed by the 
necessities of writing for booksellers 
or actors. 

One fruit of his travels was his 
“Letters on the English ;” a work 
in many respects interesting, in none 
more than in containing the germs 
of almost all the opinions on lite- 
rature and society that were developed 
in his after works. These letters 
gave to the French the first intel- 
ligible account of Newton's phi- 
losophy. He, too, was the first to 
introduce to them the works of 
Bacon and Locke. The feeling with 
which the letters on England were 
likely to be received by the French 
court, and even by the French 
savans, may be judged by the fact 
that, many years after, the Chan- 
cellor D*Aguesseau refused the 
license to print Voltaire’s work on 
Newton’s Philosophy because it 
denied the vortices of Des Cartes. 
His account of English sects in 
religion, was not unlikely to be felt 
both amusing and instructive. The 
lessons of toleration which they teach 
were such as there was little chance of 
being approved of at that time, in any 
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but one 
said he ** were allowed in 
England, the government would very 
possibly become arbitr: ary ; if there 
were but two the people would cut 
one another’s throats; but as there 
are such a multitude, they all live 
happy and in peace.” The French, 
however, were likely to listen with 
more patience to his account of 
religious sects in England, than to 
his praises of Shakespeare. In fact, 
as there is no task more difficult, 
there is received with less 
gratitude than that of communicating 
to one nation the poetical literature 
of another. ‘The task was resented 
both in England and in France—and 
yet a lasting service was no doubt 
done to the literature of both coun- 
tries. He translated some passages 
but exclaims almost with indignation 
at the thought his having attempted 
any thing so absurd as a literal 
translation—* Do not imagine,” he 
says ‘that I have translated Shakes- 
peare after a servile manner—woe 
to the writer who gives a_ literal 
version, who, by rendering every 
word of his original, by that means 
enervates the sense, and extinguishes 
all the fire of it.” We feel, as 
strongly as he could, the absurdity of 
literal translation—but think that 
there is in most cases an attainable 
medium between it and vague para- 
phrase, which, when the question is 
argued, is pretty generally assumed 
to be the alternative. But the most 
vague paraphrase would be better 
than the want of keeping in Voltaire’s 
imitations. Think of his expressing 
his own resentments against the F rench 
society of his day in words put into 
the mouth of Hamlet! The feeling 
of the passage in Hamlet, is we think 
well expressed in the opening lines ; 
but nothing can be more opposed 
to our notions cf the duties of the 
translator than the strange rant at 
the close :— 


“if 


country in Europe. 
r¢ ligion,” 


none 


** Demeure, il faut choisir, & passer A l’instant 

De la vie A Ja mort, ou de Il’etre au neant. 

Dieux cruels, s’il en est, éclairez mon courage, 

Faut il vieillir courbé sous la main qui m’outrage, 
Supporter, ou finir mon malheur & mon sort ? 

Que suis je? qui m’arrete ? & qt'estce que la Mort? 
C'est la fin de nos maux, c "est mon unique azile ; 
Aprés de long transports, c’est un sommeil tranquille. 
On s’endort, & tout meurt, mais un affreux reveil 


Doit succeder peut etre aux douceurs du sommeil! 
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On nous menace, on dit que cette courte Vie, 
De tourmens é-ernels est atissi-tOt suivie. 

© Mort! moment fatal! atfreuse Eternité! 
‘Tour cceur A ton seul nom se glace épouvanté 
Eh! qui pourroit sans Toi supporter cette vie, 
De nos Prétres menteurs benir l’hypocrisie ; 
D'une indigne Maitresse encenser les erreurs, 
Ramper sous un Ministre, adorer ses hauteurs; 
Et montrer les langueurs de son ame abattue, 
A des amis ingrats, qui detournent la vite ? 
La Mort seroit trop douce en ces extrémites ; 


Mais |} 


le serupule parle, & nous crie, Arrétez ; 


ll defend A nos mains cet heureux homicide 
Et d'un Heros guerrier, fait un Chretien timide, &¢.”* 


In the same volume he published 
translations from Dryden, Pope, and 
Addison, which appear to us more 
successful than those from Shakes- 
peare ; but the artificial character of 
French versification made it almost 
impossible for him to give more than 
a very general resemblance. He ap- 
pears to have been astonished at the 
parsimony of the English nation in 
having no endowments’ for men of 
letters. In France, in the age of 
Louis XIV, there were numerous en- 
dowments for the encouragement of 
astronomy, of mathematics, physics ; 
also for researches into antiquities, 
for painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. The whole expense of these es- 
tablishments, to his supporting of 
which that monarch owed his reputa- 
tion for munificence, did not cost two 
hundred thousand livres a-year. Eng- 
land, Voltaire says, was satisfied with 
offering a reward to whoever might 
discover the longtitude. 

Voltaire, however, did not fail to 
see that in England literary men had 
other rewards, and of a kind more 
honourable to the individual, as well 
as to the nation. * Mr. Addison,” he 
says, “in France, would have been 
elected a member of one of the Acade- 
mies, and by the credit of some women 
might have obtained a yearly pension 
of twelve hundred livres, or else he 
might have been imprisoned in the 
Bastile, upon pretence that certain 
strokes in his tragedy of Cato had been 
discovered which glanced at the picture 
of some man in power. Mr. Addison 
was raised to the post of Secretary of 
State in England. Sir Isaac Newton 
was made Warden of the Royal Mint. 
Mr. Congreve had a considerable em- 


ployment. Mr. Prior was Plenipo- 
tentiary. Dr. Swift, is Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, in Dublin, and is more re- 
vered in Ireland than the Primate 
himself. The religion which Mr. Pope 
professes excludes him, indeed, from 
preferments of every kind, but then 
it did not prevent his gaining 
two hundred thousand livres by his 
excellent translation of Homer. I, 
myself, saw a long time in France the 
author of Rhadamistus (Crebillon) 
ready to perish for hunger; and the 
son of one of the greatest men our 
country ever gave birth to, (Racine,) 
and who was beginning to run the 
noble career which his father had set 
him, would have been reduced to the 
extremes of misery had he not been pa- 
tronised by Monsieur Fagon. But 
the circumstance which most encou- 
rages the arts in England is the great 
veneration which is paid them. The 
picture of the prime minister hangs 
over the chimney of his own closet ; 
but I have seen that of Mr. Pope in 
twenty noblemen’s houses. Sir Isaac 
Newton was revered in his lifetime, 
and at his death the greatest men in 
the nation disputed who should have 
the honour of bearing his pall. Go 
into Westminster Abbey and you will 
find that what raises the admiration 
of the spectators is not the mauso- 
leums of the English kings, but the 
monuments which the gratitude of the 
nation has erected to perpetuate the 
memory of those illustrious men who 
contributed to its glory. We view 
those statues in that abbey as those of 
Sophocles, Plato, and other immortal 
persons were viewed in Athens, and I 
am persuaded that the bare sight of 
those glorious monuments has filled 


* To be or not to be, &c. 
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more than one breast, and hence the 
occasion of their becoming great men.” 

The* Letters on England” were likely 
to give great offence, This Voltaire 
feared, and did not venture to ask the 
usual license to print them. They 
appeared at Rouen, where Voltaire 
now resided, having been driven again 
from the Parisian world, as the 
reward of some verses which he 
wrote on the death of the actor, Le- 
couvreur, and the refusal to bury 
him in consecrated ground, which, in 
its war, after their death, with actors, 
the French Church has always insisted 
on being kept holy from such conta- 
mination. Voltaire seems to have 
lived in concealment at Rouen, and 
he adopted an English name. He 
was occupied in printing the history of 
Charles the Twelfth, the materials of 
which he had chiefly collected during 
his residence in England. ‘The deal- 
ings of the French government with 
the Press have been always arbitrary ; 
never very intelligible on any principle 
except that on which some animals 
sting their supposed enemy—the blind 
but unerring instinct of anticipatory 
self-defence. ‘Charles the Twelfth” 
ought not to have given cause of 
reasonable offence; and yet, after 
the license for printing it had been 
granted, it was withdrawn, and the 
first edition was, we believe, seized and 
destroyed. The hubbub about bury- 
ing the actor soon died away, and the 
theatre again attracted its untiring 
votary to Paris. His “Brutus” was 
acted this year (1730). It failed ; and 
an opera of Sampson was also endea- 
voured to be brought forward. But 
the days of mysteries and moralities 
had gone by, and it was thought a 
profanation to deal with such subjects 
in less than Alexandrines. Mean- 
while the * Philosophical Letters,” or 
“Letters on England,” as different edi- 
tions of what was in substance the 
game work were called, appeared, and 
through the faithlessness of some book- 
seller, all his artifices of concealment 
went for nothing. His name was cal- 
culated to help the sale, and to this 
every thing yielded in the estimate of 
the bibliopole. The author was threa- 
tened with punishment. (A pleasant 
place Paris to live in then!) He fled ; 
and his book—an expedient that might 
have had some effect before the indefi- 
nite multiplication of books by the 
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Press, but which had now become only 
a useful advertisement—was burned 
to the edification of Paris, and the 
delight of all the piratical printers 
in Europe—including George Faulk- 
ner, of Dublin, whose fourth edition 
of these letters is on our table—by 
the public executioner. The effect 
of such a scene is well described by 
Goethe, who witnessed one at Frank- 
fort, some fourteen or fifteen years after 
the period of which we write. “I par- 
ticularly remember,” he says, “ the 
deep impression made on my soul by 
the burning of a book by the execu- 
tioner. This book was the translation 
of a French of the comic 
kind. Itcontained no attack on the 
State; but was proscribed as danger- 
ous to religion and good morals. 
There was something terrific in this 
execution of an inanimate thing. We 
never rested until we had procured a 
copy of it, and we were not the only 
persons who longed for the forbidden 
fruit. Had the author tried to dis- 
cover a good method of promoting the 
circulation of his work he could not 
have hit upon a better expedient.” 
Such is Goethe’s accounts of one of 
these strange executions which he wit- 
nessed in boyhood. Voltaire had the 
opportunity of forming an opinion 
on the subject, and of revising it 
pretty often—once under circumstan- 
ces which, if we can believe Condorcet, 
promised him a very different result. 
He threw into French verse parts of the 
Song of Solomon, and of the Ecclesias- 
tes, to gratify Madame Pompadour, who 
was then all powerful, and was led to 
hope for a Cardinal's hat. Could Con- 
dorcet have been imposed on by regard- 
ing, as said in earnest, s me joke of the 
hour, either of Voltaire’s own,or of some- 
body amusing himself at the expense of 
the court and the poet ?—said seriously it 
is, however, by him, and the por ms, too, 
have all the appearance of being written 
in entire seriousness. However, they 
offended in some way or other, and 


romance, 


they were burned by the executioner. 
His royal friend of Prussia, when he 
fell out with him, adopted the same 
course, and burned, publicly, a pamph- 
let of his brother in letters. But to 
tell of such things, would be to recapi- 
tulate what we suppose Voltaire would 
have thought his triumphs, as our 
poets, some forty years ago, used to 
take rank with the booksellers from 
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the date of some smashing review ina 
hostile journal. It would be an end- 
less task to tell of all Voltaire’s dis- 
putes with the Court, and with the 
authorities at Paris. His communi- 
cations to the French world on the 
subject of English literature seem to 
have been resented very much in the 
same way as those of a greater man— 
Madame de Stael—were, when she 
published her book on Germany.— 
“ Votre exil,” said the Duke of Ro- 
vigo, to her in an official letter, to 
which, it is strange, a gentleman could 
have put his name, “ Votre exil est 
une consequence naturelle de lamarche 
que vous suivez constamment depuis 
plusieur années. Il m’a paru que 
lair de ce pays-ci ne vous convenait 
pas, and nous n’en sommes pas encore 
réduits a chercher des modéles dans 
les peuples que vous admirez.” His 
tragedy of the “ Death of Cesar,” the 
sentiments in which were also attri- 
buted to his Anglomania, was not 
brought out on the stage for eight 
years after it had been printed, and 
he himself found it impossible to live 
with any degree of comfort in Paris. 
Voltaire, among other testimonies 
of his admiration of the English, pub- 
lished a popular account of the disco- 
veries of Newton. This work owed 
its origin not alone to his visit to 
England, but to the studies into which 
he had been led by his intimacy with 
Madame Du Chatelet. His unplea- 
sant position in Parisian society, with 
its everlasting war of suspicion and 
intrigue—his own restless spirit, too, 
which seems to have its full share of 
the taste for intrigue, which all around 
him engaged in—at last made it im- 
possible for him to continue to live in 
that world of jealousies and rivalries 
innumerable; perhaps, also, his health 
was not equal to the excitement. 
In the higher circles of Paris, 
there moved at this time a star, 
which seems to have been the cynosure 
of a thousand eyes. Madame Du 
Chatelet was in her twenty-fourth 
year, had been married young, and, 
as was the manner of the country, not 
consulted on the subject at all, when 
given away by her parents. She was 
a woman of great personal attractions, 
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and, like every French woman of rank, 
had her small army of lovers. She was 
really possessed of very considerable 
talents, and her published works give 
evidence of her having attained great 
proficiency in the severer sciences. 
She was wearied with the frivolity of or- 
dinary society, and was attracted by the 
professed admiration of Voltaire, who 
had already won all the laurels which 
dramatic success could give. She had 
two children, a son and a daughter, the 
conduct of whose education, together 
with attention to her own studies, which 
seem never to have been discontinued, 
had now become the chief object of her 
life. She had determined on residing 
altogether in the country, and an ar- 
rangement was made, by which Vol- 
taire became a resident in the family 
of the Marquis Du Chatelet. Of 
course it was quite impossible that 
such an arrangement should be made, 
and not give rise to a thousand ru- 
mours unfavourable to the lady and to 
the philosopher ; and Condorcet’s ac- 
count of the matter, in which the 
marquis’s name never once occurs, 
leaves the reader in no doubt as to 
the interpretation which he placed on 
their conduct. The scene which 
Marmontel describes of Voltaire’s con- 
duct after her death, leaves no doubt 
that whatever the relation might 
have been in which she and the phi- 
losophic poet lived, the supposition 
of infidelity to her husband in the par- 
ticular case, was more likely to affect 
Voltaire’s character than hers. In 
fact, all the French writers tell the 
story of this paradise of Cirey, to 
which he and his Armida retired, in 
but one way. The very strong gene- 
ral probabilities, on which Lord 
Brougham insists that the attach- 
ment was but platonic, as the decorum 
which society exacts was unlikely to 
be violated to the extent of the lady’s 
living with a lover in her husband’s 
house, were, we must remember 
weighed and found wanting by bet- 
ter judges than the ex-chancellor 
of England. We admire his argu- 
ment; like some of Rousseau’s, its 
great value is, that it is equally good 
in any imaginable state of facts.* 
We wish we could agree with it—nay, 


* We suspect that the author of the following passage would not be likely to 
attach as much value as we do to the argument of Lord Brougham. In the Siécle 
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we think it not unlikely to be true; 
still there is, we fear, no appeal now 
open from the opinions of ever 'y one who 
has been led to write on the subject. 
Whatisthe language, for instance,of M. 
Auger in the Biographie Universelle ? 
“ Trop de faits ont révélé la nature 
de cet attachement pour qu'il n’y eut 
pas, a la vouloir dissimuler aujour 
d’hui une delicatesse ridiculement inu- 
tile; la verite de ce recit en souffri- 
rait and les bienseances publiques n'y 
gagneraient rien.” ‘The fact which 
Lord Brougham overlooked was this, 
that society did not think itself au- 
thorised, or, at least, compelled to take 
any vindictive notice of relation 
which did not dissatisfy M. du Chatelet. 
Society was likely to think its business 
was tosee with his eyes ; at least such 
seems, in every country in the world, 
the only rule that can be adopted 
with any ordinary regard to the peaceof 
families. Still we think that if there 
were an opportunity of re-hearing the 
case, there is a great deal in Lord 
Brougham’s argument, and there is no 
one detailed anecdote of Madame du 
Chatelet, or of Voltaire, at all credibly 
attested, which is not consistent with 
entire innocence on the part of the 
philosopher—though we think it im- 
possible to say that Voltaire did not 
suppose her relation with St. Lambert 
to have been such, as to make the in- 
quiry of very little moment, as far as 
the lady’s character is affected. Vol- 
taire’s own account of the objects 
which he thought Menou had with 
respect to Madame du Chatelet, when 
the Du Chatelets were on that visit 
to King Stanislaus, which closed that 
distinguish: d lady's history,* is incon- 
sistent with any high feeling of the 
lady’s purity of character. 

We transcribe Lord Brougham’s 
account of their residence at Cirey :— 


“The chateau of Cirey, on the con- 


de Louis XIV. Voltaire, giving an account of the poisonings at Paris in 1680, 
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fines of Champagne and Lorraine, had, 
like mest French country houses, failen 
into some disrepair. Steps were imime- 
diately taken to put it in order, and a 
considerable addition of a gallery anda 
laboratory, or cabinet of natural philo- 
sophy, was made to it under Voltaire’s 
superintendence. The elegance and 
even luxury of the apartments is de- 
scribed as very great. He likewise fur- 
nished the funds required for the im- 
provements, by lending the marquess 
40,000 frances, and by providing a por- 
tion of the furniture, of the apparatus, 
and of the library, which became a suf- 
ficently large one for all ordinary pur- 
pois. It appears, that soon after the 
building was finished, he reduced his 
claim to 30,000 franes, and agreed to 
take in lieu of that sum an annuity of 
2000 francs. Fifteen years, however, 
elapsed without any payment of the an- 
nuity; and though the arrears now 
amounted to 30,000 francs, he agreed 
to receive 15,000 both for these arrears, 
and for the remainder of his life-inte- 
rest in the annuity; of this 15,000 
franes it does not appear that he ever 
received more than 10,000—so that he 
gave up altogether a sum of about 
£2000 sterling, principal and interest. 
But he appears constantly to have as- 
sisted the household with money, which 
the careless habits of the marques, 
aud the yet less worldly nature of the 
marchioness, occas! ionally rendeved ne- 
cessary. The income of the marque: 
was about 10,000 franes, equal to aheat 
£6000 in this country at the present 
time. 

“The family appears to have lived 
together in great harmony, though 
occasionally somewhat broken by the 
rather impetuous temper of the fair 
analyst. ‘They led a retired, contem- 
plative, and studious, but by no means 
a dull or unvaried life. Visits were 
occasionally made to Paris; in Brussels 
and the Hague it became necessary to 
pass some time, partly on account of 
Voltaire’s work then printing there, the 
‘Elements,’ partly on account of a law- 
suit by which the family had been ex- 
hausted for sixty years, and of which 


says, 


*L’amour fut la premiere source de ces horribles avantures. Le Marquis de Bren- 


villiers logea chez lui Sainte-t roix, 
figure. 
demeurer ce jeune homme avec la 
arriver arriva. Ils s'aimerént.” 

“Te roi Stanislaus avait 
Bouflers. 
intrigant and le plus! bardi pretre qué 
entendu parler de 


une 


capitaine de son regiment, 
La femme luen fit craindre les consequences. 
fer ume, 
iecle de Louis XIV., chap. 26. 
maitresse: 
Il partageait son ame entre elle et un jesuite nommé Menon, 
j ‘aic 
Madame du ¢ thatelet qui etait tres bien faite and encore assez 
belle, imagina de la substituer a Madame de Bouftlers. 


jeune, 


dune trop belle 
Le mari s’obstina a faire 
helle et sensible. Ce que devait 
e’etait Madame la Marquise de 
le plus 


ae Jesuite ayant 


Wotre 


jama us conn. 


Memoires pour servir, Sc. 
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Voltaire’s active interposition obtained 
the amicable settlement, by payment to 
the marquess of 220,000 franc 

**Some of the greatest mathemati- 
cians of the age frequented the chateau, 
and assisted the marchioness in her 
studies. Koenig and his brother, dis- 
ciples of the Bernouillis, passed two 
years there; but also D. Bernouilli him- 
_ was occasionally a visitor; and so 

vas the illustrious Clairault. Mauper- 
ra a man of very inferior mark, but 
esteemed at that time . when his journey 
to measure a degree in Lapland caus sed 
him to be overrated, was more than 
once the marquess’s guest, and his wife’s 
instructor and _ fellow-student. The 
marchioness seldom dined with the 
family, whose dinner-hour was twelve ; 
but they more frequently assembled all 
together to supper at eight in the even- 
ing. Though the marchicness was 
chiefly engaged in her ‘ Commentaries 
on Newton,’ and her able and learned 
translation of the ‘ Principia,’ she could 
distract her mind from such studies by 
the pleasures of music and of the stage ; 
and we find Voltaire telling friends 
whom he is inviting to visit them, that 

‘plays are made daily, and Jupiter's 
satellites observed nightly, (Cor. Géné- 
rale iii, 184) that they will be free to 
pass the mornings in thei Ir own apart- 
ments, and will hear read in the « ae 
the compositions of the day; and that 
the marchioness ‘*joue ou l’opéra ou la 
comédie la comete.” ’ (ib. 312.) Indeed 
Voltaire himself exhibited, perhaps, the 
most remarkable instance of varied and 
versatile talents on record, by pro- 
ducing, within the same three or four 
years, the Newtonian ‘ Eleme nts, his 
prize essay on ‘ Fire,’ ‘ Zaire,’ ‘ Alzire,” 
Mahomet,’ ‘the Discourse sur ]’Hom- 
me,’ more than half of the ‘ Pucel!e, the 
‘History of Charles XII.’ besides an 
endless variety of minor pieces, and 
some volumes of correspondence in prose 
and verse. The * Pucelle’ was begun to 
amuse him while obliged to fly from 
Paris in 1734, by the perseéutions be 
suffered on account of the ‘ Letters to 
England.’” —pp. 56-58. 


A strange kind of establishment the 
chateau itself was, and its details would 
be, perhaps, more intelligible in the 
county of Galway thanin any part of Bri- 

tain proper. The apar tment occupied 
by Voltaire himself, was furnished with 
ail luxury, except what we should think 
indispensable, the common comfort of 
easy chairs 3—the philosopher was not 
at any time indolent. The boudoir of 
the lady was beyond expression sump- 
tuous; the library extensive, and 
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speaking of no lack of wealth in the 
builder of the magnificent gallery ap- 
propriated toits ample treasures ; then, 
contrasted with this appearance of 
wealth, we have intended journies actu- 
ally interrupted by servants scrambling 
for their wages ; bed-rooms into which 
guests were thrown through which all 
the winds of heaven were free to blow. 
Then the mathematical lady’s temper, 
when she woke from her abstractions, 
and resented the inconvenience which 
will, after all, be felt in this work-day 
world, in the houses of ladies who 
study mathematics; then, after the 
storms of the day were pretty well 
over, the delicious petits soupers, 
where the delighted dwellers in this 
enchanted paradise were waited upon 
by hungry servants. For many 
a long year Voltaire lived with 
the Du Chatelets, till the lady's 
death. Their residence was not alto- 
gether at Cirey. Business now and 
then called him to Paris—now and 
then apprehensions of one kind or 
another frightened him away from his 
paradise. Works of his own or works 
falsely ascribed to hin—it was no great 
matter which—made the old philoso- 
pher fly as fast as a hunted Romish priest 
in the days of Cromwell, or a gauger 
in the times of George III. At one 
time he lived in Holland, at another 
Brussels was his place of retreat. 

But somehow he and the lady con- 
tinued to weather out life together— 
habit had made them necessary to 
each other, and though the fascination 
which had once held him seemed to 
have lost much of its power, yet it was 
plain that Voltaire’s grief for Madame 
du Chatelet, when she did die, was real 
and lasting. We have not space or time 
to dwell on Voltaire’s numberless works, 
but the Mahomet deserves a moment’s 
notice. Crebillon, whose duty it became 
to license it for representation, refused 
to allow it to be acted. It was, there- 
fore, first acted not at Paris, but at 
Lille. Cardinal Fleuri was after- 
wards persuaded to permit its being 
represented at Paris. The clamour 
against it as offensive to religion, made 
Tleuri withdraw the license, and Vol- 
taire took his revenge by dedicating it 
to the Pope, who sent him, in return, 
medals and his benediction. This Pope 
was Benedict XIV., of whom, the 
Count de Bissy, 5; veaking of him, and 
the reigning Grand $ Signor of the Mus- 
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sulmans, said to Diderot—“ They are 
both so good that if they were made to 
change places—the Pope to be made 
Grand Signor, and the Grand Signor 
Pope, I do not think any one would be 
sensible of the change.” 

The next work of Voltaire’s which 
it is necessary to notice, was the Me- 
rope, of which the success on the stage 
was quite decided. This was the first 
occasion in which that most undesirable 
compliment was paid an author, of 
demanding his personal appearance. 
When he appeared, he was carried by 
the crowd of admirers to the box in 
which the Maréchale de Villars and 
her daughter-in-law were, and the 
triumph of the tragedy was testified 
and completed by asome thing to French 
taste more exquisite still—the younger 
lady embracing, at the comm: ind of the 
delighted audience, the great poet, 
whose trouble, he too soon thought, had 
beenalreadyat an end. The fortunes of 
kingdoms and of ministers are wound 
up with these civic triumphs. Cardinal 
Fleuri had died just before the repre- 
sentation of Merope, and his death left 
vacant a seat at the Academy. Theau- 
thor of the Henriade, of Zaire, and of 
Merope, hada claim of actual right that 
no honourable man could be found easily 
to resist ; but the feeling of honour is 
not very likely to do much in defeating 
the intrigues by which an election is 
managed. An archbishop was found 
to contest the seat, and he is still re- 
membered, we believe, solely in conse- 
quence of the incident. The French 
Academy never succeeded in sepa- 
rating itself from the absolute power 
of the court, whose approbation of 
the elected member was necessary 
to confirm the choice of the Aca- 
demy, and it may well be imagined 
what power this ultimate right gave 
even during the elections. This was 
the second time Voltaire failed, nor 
did he succeed till accident rendered 
his services necessary to the court. 
A war with England and Austria was 
apprehended, and Voltaire was sent on 
a secret embassy to Prussia, to win 
over that power to the interests of 
France. To conceal the real purpose 
of his journey, the pretence was 
adopted by Voltaire, of saying that he 
went to complain to Frederic of the 
wrongs done him in the election at the 
Academy ; and we suppose there was 
something of earnest too in the way in 
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which he abused the archbishop and 
another old member of the ruinous 
church, who had aided in the Academy 
persecution. They call me a fool in 
foreign lands,” was the bishop’s com- 
plaint at court. ‘ That,” said the 
king, with a gracious smile, “is a 
matter in which there can be no mis- 
take.” Voltaire returned, having suc- 
ceeded in his mission; but other 
intrigues, of which Voltaire knew 
nothing r, were on foot, and the reign- 
ing mistress, within a week of Vol- 
taire’s return, succeeded in ousting 
from the royal councils the official 
person who had given him his se- 
cret commission to Prussia, so that 
he never got paid for that job. He 
appears, however, at this period to 
have been in the service of the court. 
His own account of the matter is, that 
Madame Pompadour, whom he had 
known a few years before in very 
humble life, had, on the sudden death 
of the king’s mistress, been elevated 
to that much envied position. 

The king had seen her by accident, 
and noticed her beauty, when he 
hunted in the forest of Senar, in the 
neighbourhood of a lodge in which 
her mother received the visits of one 
or more lovers connected with the 
court. The poor young creature was 
told by her relatives that the king was 
in love with her. She herself had a 
secret presentiment, she said, that a 
king would fall in love with her; and 
when she actually obtained this object 
of sad ambition, ‘she told Voltaire that 
she now believed in destiny. He 
adds :— 


“ Je passat quelques mois avec elle a 
Etiole, pendant que le roi fesait la cam- 
pagne de 1746. 

“Cela me valut des récompenses qu'on 
n'avait jamais données, -ni a 
ouvrages ni a mes services. 
digne d’etre lun des quarante membres 
inutiles de Vacadémie. Je fus nomme his- 
toriographe de France: et le roi me fit 
present d'une charge de gentilhomme 
ordinaire de sa chambre. Je conclus que 
pour faire la plus petite fortune il valait 
mieux dire quatre mots a la maitresse 
d'un roi que d’écrire cent volumes.’ 


mes 
Je fus jugé 


The death of Madame du Chatelet 
occurred in about three years after 
this, and broke up all Voltaire’s plans 
of life. The king of Prussia had 
entreated him to enter into his ser 
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vice, and the world, it was anticipated 
by king and philosopher, would for 
the first time see, what perfect friend- 
ship could exist between persons 
of ranks so unequal. Alas! neither 
of them considered that the single tie 
which united them was that of vanity, 
and that vanity can never hold toge- 


ther persons making the same kind of 


claims. The poet does not live alone 
—that would not do; but his friends 
are not in general his brother poets. 
Weare not quite sure that philosophers 
are satisfied when monarchs pay them 
in kind; and for any services that the 
king rendered Voltaire, it must have 
been a severe penance to read the 
‘ Anti-Machiavel,” and the “ Quvre 
de poeshies du roi mon gracieux 
Maitre.” A more utter abandonment 
of all a gentleman’s feelings we cannot 
imagine than was involved in Vol- 
taire’s remaining at all in a court 
where such disgusting scenes of brutal 
profligacy were the order of the day, 
as it is an insufferable disgrace to Vol- 
taire even to have described. However, 
his first visit to Berlin seems to 
have chiefly arisen from his pique at 
Louis the Fifteenth treating the com- 
pliments by which he sought to win 
him, with indifference, if not absolute 
scorn; and he had invested con- 
siderable sum of money in some 
Prussian securities, which he could 
not easily remove; and, though in 
his account of that visit he states 
enough, we should think, to have 
prevented a second, yet it is not im- 
probable that the accounts of the first 
visit, written many years after, re- 
present Frederick's character, as seen 
by him, not at the time, but when 
further information had varied his im- 
pression of him. Of either king or 
philosopher, however, it is not easy 
for a reader of Voltaire’s 
form any very elevated notion. Vol- 
taire had soon to make his escape 
from what soon was felt as an intole- 
rable imprisonment. <A part of his 
occupation was correcting the king’s 
poems—washing his dirty linen, the 
poet called it. This was not very 
pleasant, and was rendered less plea- 
sant when the poet was told that the 
king said he wanted Voltaire a little 
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while longer, and would then get rid 
of him: ‘ He should suck the orange,” 
he said, “and then_throw away the 
peel.” 

Maupertuis, with whom Voltaire 
was at dagger’s draw, owing to some 
disputes in the Berlin Academy—for 
Frederick had his academy, too, and 
his academy had its rivalries, and its 
heartburnings, and its president, and 
that president was Maupertuis—heard 
the story of the orange, and straight- 
way reported every where that the 
place of “ Atheist to the King” was 
vacant. The royal suppers, t00, were 
less pleasant than they had been. 

Few er copies of verses were sent to 
be done up, and Voltaire felt like the 
negro who knew his master was in ill- 
humour with him on days when he 
was not flogged as usual. In short, 
there were such symptoms of a serious 
change, that Voltaire, who was never 
unobservant of such signs, thought it 
high time to be off. He was delayed 
by a characteristic incident. Mau- 
pertuis had just published a very silly 
book, and Voltaire wished to have the 
fun of turning it into ridicule in Mau- 
pertuis’ own circle. A better motive 
prolonged his stay. A theory of 
Maupertuis was disputed by the ma- 
thematician Kenig, who added that 
the principle, which Maupertuis 
claimed as a discovery of his own, 
was not only old, but that it had been 
examined by Leibnitz and disproved 
by him in letters, of which he had 
shown him copies. ‘ Copies!” cried 
Maupertuis—* Copies!” echoed the 
academy—* Copies!” responded the 
king—where are the originals? This 

was a question poor Keenig could not 
answer. How could he? Leibnitz, 
according to his account,* only showed 
him copies of letters, the originals of 
which had been sent, of course, to the 
correspondent to whom they were 
written. This was urged, but in vain. 
The lette rs were pr onounced forgeries 
—Kcenig’s name was erased from the 
list of the royal academicians of Ber- 
lin—Voltaire was the only man who 
dared to say a word in ‘his favour, 
aloud. For it would appear the king, 
who gave his public countenance to 
Maupertuis, amused himself by laugh- 


* See Voltaire’s account of this, for Lord Brougham’s in some respects differs. 
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ing athiminprivate. The revenge of 
Maupertuis was, like the rage of the 
witch in Lucan, lashing with living 
serpents—a dead body; for Koenig had 
already ceased to be a member of the 
academy,having sent back their diploma 
before they had time for their unavailing 
insults. The expulsion of Koenig was 
followed by the extraordinary mean- 
ness of endeavouring, on the charge of 
his having forged letters of Leibnitz, to 
get him deprived of the office of li- 
brarian which he held at the Hague. 
There is no royal road to mathema- 
tics, as Frederick was compelled to 
feel, when he published a pamphlet on 
the subject of the disputed theory, in 
which he showed that he knew nothing 
whatever of the matter. Voltaire re- 
venged himself on Maupertuis by a 
worthless diatribe, which Frederick 
had burned by the public executioner. 

Voltaire now sent him back his 
chamberlain’s key, and his cross, and 
resigned his pensions. Frederick re- 
stored them, anda short and insincere 
reconciliation followed. Voltaire at 
last obtained formal leave to go to the 
waters of Plombieres—the king exact- 
ing, and the poet giving a promise of 
his return, which promise, whether 
such engagements are to be interpreted 
by the meaning of the person imposing 
or the person making them, could not 
have disappointed any expectation 
formed at the time of the contract, 
when, in the event, it was unfulfilled. 
His residence at Berlin had been about 
three years, and he published, during 
his stay, the “ Siecle de Louis XIV.” 
There was, before Voltaire actually 
went, the return of something intended 
to be friendliness ; but between these 
two vain men friendship at no time 
could exist. Voltaire, in relating the 
incident, says:— Je lui renvoyai son 
ordre, sa clef du chambellan, ses 
pensions. II fit alors tout ce qui il put 
pour me garder, Jl me rendit sa 
croix et sa clef, il voulut que je soupasse 
avec lui; jé fis done encore un souper 
de Damocles, apres quoi je partis avec 
promesse de revenir et avec le ferme 
dessein de ne le revoir de mu vie. 

From Berlin he went to the court of 
Saxe Gotha. He describes the duchess 
as the best princess in the world, the 
sweetest, the wisest, the most placid, 
and who, he thanks heaven, had 
never written a line of verse. With 
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the landgrave of Hesse he also passed 
some days undisturbed by poetry or 
philosophy ; and he reached Frankfort 
on the Maine. At Frankfort he was 
delayed by illness, and his niece Madame 
Denis came thither from Paris to join 
him. She found him, as he says, a 
prisoner of war. It seems, that after 
he had left Berlin, Frederick who had 
written some libellous verses against 
Louis XV. and others, and had given 
Voltaire a privately printed copy, be- 
came afraid of the consequences of their 
getting into circulation, and gave orders 
to arrest Voltaire till they should be 
restored. ‘* What is the meaning of 
this? Am I accused of stealing any of 
your Bandenbourg crown jewels ?” 

—said the philosopher to the person 
interrup ting his progress. “ And what 
is the precious jewel that you come to 
reclaim?” ‘ It is, sir, the work of Poe- 
shie of the king my gracious master,” 
said the envoy. The work of Poeshie 
had unfortunately been sent to Leipsic 
with some of Voltaire’s other efiects, 

and he was actually detained at Frank- 
fort till its restoration ; after its resto- 
ration there was a process of arrest, 
the object of which was to extort 
money. The delay was of twelve days, 
during which Voltaire describes him- 
self and his niece as prisoners of war, 
and complains that the courtesies which 
ought be expected by prisoners of war 
were withheld from them. 

** On nous fourra tous deux dans une 
espece d’hétellerie, a la porte de laquelle 
furent postés douze soldats : on en mit 
quatre autres dans ma chambre, quatre 
dans un grenier ot l'on avait conduit 
ma niéce, quatre dans un galetas ouvert 
a tous les vents, owl’ on fit coucher mon 
secrétaire sur de la paille. Mu niece 
avait a la verite un petit lit ; mais ses 
quatre soldats avec la baionnette au bout 
de fusil lui tenaient lieu de rideaux et 
de femmes de chambre.” 

He paid whatever was demanded, 
and thus * settled all accounts,” as he 

says, “ with the Goths and Vandals,” and 
was at length allowed to depart. He 
went to Mayence, where he passed 
three weeks pour secher ses habits 
mouillés du naufruge ; after that made 
a visit to the Elector Palatine, and 
from Strasbourg proceeded to Colmar, 
where he fixed for some time his tent. 
He sent Madame Denis to Paris, .to 
smvoth his way for a return to the 
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city and the society, which was, in all 
his movements, the only place where 
his heart could be said to be. At 
Cirey, at Berlin, and every where his 
communications with Paris seem never 
to have ceased, and there does not 
seem to have been a month of his rest- 
less life that he was not watching, 
with a schoolboy’s impatience, the 
shiftings of the compass which indi- 
cated how opinion blew. Colmar was 
a convenient place of residence, both 
from its situation on the confines of 
Switzerland and of Germany, and also 
from the fact of its libraries supplying 
him with documents which it was ne- 
cessary to consult for the “ Annals of 
the Empire,” which he was compiling. 
But it had its unpleasant associations. 
Sayle’s works had been publicly burned 
there but four years before—no plea- 
sant omen for a writer who had more 
of Bayle’s faults, and of Bayle’s merits 
too, than of any other writer with 
whom he could be compared. In fact, 
the resemblance is such as to lessen 
very considerably our estimate of Vol- 
taire, when the question is of orjgi- 
nality. Madame Denis’s mission did 
not succeed. His own absurd con- 
duct at the time is absolutely unin- 
telligible on any supposition, honour- 
able to himself or to others. He 
made an effort to conciliate the 
clergy of Alsace by publicly receiv- 
ing the sacrament. This could not 
but be disgusting to them as to 
every one. His visit to the waters of 
Plombieres was at last resolved on, 
hut again interrupted by his hearing 
at Maupertuis was there. We can- 
tt follow him in his rambles and his 
rcsidences for a year or two. In 
pe ssing through Geneva, on his way 
t@ the waters of Aix, he was told by the 
eininent physician Tronchin that Aix 
was likely to be fatal to him. The beau- 
ties of the scenery at Geneva fixed him 
for a while, and a stronger temptation 
was found in the state of the law. 
* Il n'est permis a aucun catholique de 
s‘establir a Geneve, ou dans les cantons 
Suisses protestans. Il me parut plai- 
sant d’acquerir des domaines dans le 
seuls pays de la terre ou il ne m'etait 
pas permis d’en avoir.” 

He had to pay dear for the pleasure 
of thus violating the laws of the coun- 
try, as the land cost him much more 
than if it had been in the vicinity of 
Paris; and as the prejudices of his 
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Genevese neighbours against private 
theatricals made him at last sell it at a 
considerable loss. He then removed 
to Fernay, within the French frontier. 
His circumstances were affluent, and 
his establishment was conducted on a 
scale of royal hospitality. He tells, 
with manifest delight, that no king in 
Europe lived so much at his ease as 
he did. At Fernay he passed the last 
twenty years of his life. We think there 
is evidence enough that the time when 
Madame du Chatelet was his hostess 
was one of storm and trouble, and we 
more than suspect that his niece, with 
her desperate love for Paris, and her per- 
petual contrivances to “ manage” her 
good-natured uncle, gave him some 
trouble which might have been spared, 
had he had the courage, at an earlier 
period, to have broken his bonds, 
and married for good and all. In this 
retirement of Fernay he was unre- 
inittingly studious. Lord Brougham 
tells us, that during the last twenty 
years of his life he wrote more than 
forty volumes. 

He was a good-natured man cer- 
tainly. When the order of Jesuits 
was destroyed, Voltaire not only gave 
shelter to Father Adam, which we 
suppose a thousand other men would 
have done, but he did it with the 
kindness which saved the poor man’s 
pride—he made him the instrument of 
his charities, and gratified him with 
the title of almoner. A relative—we 
believe a grand-niece—of Corneille’s 
was in distress. Voltaire had her 
brought to Fernay, and carefully edu- 
cated. In thinking of means for her 
future support, he felt that it would 
be pleasanter to her to have to owe 
the obligation to her illustrious rela- 
tive, and he employed himself in edit- 
ing Corneille’s works for her benefit. 
She married a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, and she, with her husband 
and children, resided in Voltaire’s house. 

Fernay appears to have been felt as 
the natural place of refuge for all who 
suffered under oppression. . When we 
seek to form an estimate of Voltaire’s 
character, and its effect on society, 
his enlightened love of entire tolera- 
tion, and his efficient advocacy of the 
oppressed, should not be forgotten. 
He built a church for his Catholic 
tenants, and, what will be estimated 
here more strongly, he appears to have 
made with the clergy, to the great 
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benefit of the poor people, a reason- 
able composition for their tithes. 

In any sketch of Voltaire’s life, 
however brief, it is absolutely impos- 
sible not to mention the case of the 
Calas’s. A young man of the name 
of Calas hanged himself : the family 
were Calvinists, and one of them had 
recently conformed to the Roman Ca- 
tholic creed. A report, which only 
could be believed by persons inflamed 
with that zeal which believes any 
thing, was circulated through the 
country, that the elder Calas had 
murdered the other son, fearing that 
he would follow his brother’s example. 
A’ mad magistrate had the whole family 
arrested. The brotherhood of White 
Penitents of Toulouse celebrated a so- 
lemn service in commemoration of the 
dead, exhibiting his figure holding in 
one hand the palm of martyrdom, and 
in the other, the pen with which he was 
about to sign his abjuration of Pro- 
testantism. A report was spread 
abroad, that a precept of the Protes- 
tant religion imposes on parents the 
duty of slaying their children, when 
about to abjure their errors; that 
they hold secret meetings, and elect 
executioners for this purpose. The 
inferior court before which Calas’s 
father was brought at once pronounced 
him guilty; nor was the matter 
mended in the court of appeal—the 
« parlement” of Toulouse. He was 
convicted by a small majority. The 
old man was broken on the wheel, and 
died protesting his innocence. The 
family, ruined and broken-hearted, fled 
to Geneva, and thus were brought 
before the notice of Voltaire. He 
instantly exerted himself to obtain a 
reversal of his sentence, and, after 
three years of exertion, succeeded. 
Calas was declared innocent, and his 
memory restored (réhabilité). The 
minister (Choiseul) afforded to the 
family an ample compensation, as far 
as any sum could repair such wrongs. 
The magistrate who first instigated 
this cruel persecution died, soon after, 
in a madhouse. 

A similar scene, with similar success, 
followed, in the case of a young girl 
of the name of Sirven. She had 
made her escape from a convent, where 
she was confined for the purpose of 
separating her from her Protestant re- 
latives, and teaching her the established 
religion of France. She was found 
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Her father was ac- 





drowned in a well. 
cused of murdering her. He fled, and 
sentence was pronounced against him 
in his absence. The question was 
brought before the “ parlement” of 
Toulouse in the same way as Calas’s; 
but preparations were now made by 
Voltaire for the defence of the ac- 
cused man, and he was acquitted. 

An incident more frightful, if pos- 
sible, ¢ oceurr «| soon after, in which 
Voltaire’s interference was rendered 
more difficult, as his own name occur. 
red in the process against the accused 
person. <A wooden crucifix, placed on 
the bridge of Abbeville, was found to 
have been broken or insulted during 
the night. The Bishop of Amiens had 
the weakness to order some religious 
ceremony on the occasion, as a sort of 
amende honorable. This, of course, 
increased and prolonged the excite- 
ment. During the ceremony, suspicion 
fell on two young men, both respect- 
ably connected, and one of them, De 
La Barre, living at the time with a 
near relative, the Abbess of Villan- 
court. Some forms of trial seem to 
have been adopted; but it does not 
appear that the French courts thought 
it necessary to have the accused pre- 
sent at his trial; for their sentence 
was equally against De La Barre who 
remained, as D’Etallonde who took the 
wiser course of flight. De La Barre, 
a boy of seventeen, was actually exe- 
cuted, and with circumstances of 
fiendish atrocity, for what—had he 
been guilty of the charge, which does 
not in the slightest degree appear— 
could only have been regarded by any 
mind not insane with fanaticism, as a 
boyish frolic. The sentence, on which 
this execution was founded, did not 
go farther than affirm his being vehe- 
mently suspected of having taken any 
part in the offence to the crucifix. 
But on the evidence of some servants, 
he was convicted of having, in a drun- 
ken party, sung indecent songs to 
psalm tunes, and of having imitated 
religious ceremonials, in making genu- 
flexions before books of a libertine 
character, and among others, one of 
Voltaire’s. On this occasion, Voltaire 
obtained a commission in the army, 
from Frederick, for the young fellow 
who fled. He in vain sought for any re- 
paration for the injury to De La Barre. 
He did not, however, cease to memo- 
rial the parliament of Paris on the 
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subject. One of the local magistrates, 
who had been most active in the pro- 
ceedings, was terrified at Voltaire’s 
continued efforts to excite public 
feeling against this dreadful tragedy 
enacted under the forms of law, and 
wrote a letter to him, which was at 
the same time audacious and cowardly 
—characters that are not unfrequently 


united—ordering him not again to 
mention his name in his writings on 
the subject. Voltaire replied by re- 
lating for his benefit a Chinese tale— 
“ I forbid you,” said the emperor to 
the chief historian, “to say one word 
more about me.” The mandarin lis- 
tened, and began to write. “ What 
are you doing?” said the emperor. 
“Tam writing the order which your 
majesty has just issued,” replied the 
chief of the tribunal of History of the 
Celestial Empire. 

We have felt it a duty to relate 
those cases of Calas, of Sirven, and of 


De La Barre, because we do not think 
it is sufficiently felt or known how pos- 
sible it is that these excesses of fanati- 
cism should exist in the same country 
with learning such as Montesquieu’s, 
and piety like Fenelon’s. The abso- 
lute barbarism of the people—most 
often utterly uneducated in countries 
where refinement of manners, and the 
residence in cities of the gentry,* form 
a barrier between classes—is not 
thought of as it ought. It is a fear- 
ful thing distinctly to contemplate that 
waste inert mass of dreamy mind and 
passions lying in sluggish repose, ready 
to be awakened when any wild breath of 
excitement comes ;—in its strange ex- 
cesses, never moved by any base or 
calculating feeling of selfish good, but 
always inflamed by some wild hope, the 
very impossibility of making which in- 
telligible to the understanding, renders 
it but more dear to the imagination. 
Let us not wrong human nature by the 
belief that in the most frantic excesses 
of the populace generous feelings do 
not mingle. Nay, is it not such feelings 
that are chiefly at work?—but in this is 
the danger. On asubject, however, of 
such importance, we forbear to write ; 
but it would seem to us that society is 
most safe from such disturbances, in a 
country where the religious sects are 
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numerous, and all protected by the 
state.” 

Voltaire’s life ofretirement which had 
lasted for more than a quarter of a 
century, was, in the spring of 177<, 
interrupted by a visit to Paris. “ He 
had outlived,” says Lord Brougham, 
« all his enemies, all his detractors, all 
his quarrels, The academy, which 
had, under the influence of court in- 
trigues, delayed his admission till his 
fifty-third year, seemed now anxious 
to repair its fault, and receive him with 
the honours due to agreat chief rather 
than to a fellow-citizen in the republic 
of letters.*** But his chief triumph 
was at the theatre—he was present at 
the representation of his Irene. When 
the piece closed, his bust was seen on 
the stage—it was crowned with chap- 
lets, amidst the shouts and tears of the 
audience. He left the house, and 
hundreds pressed forward to aid his 
feeble steps as he retired to his car- 
riage. No one was suffered to sustain 
him above an instant; all must enjoy 
the honour of having once supported 
Voltaire’s arm. Countless multitudes 
attended him to his apartments, and, 
as he entered, they knelt to kiss his 
garments. The cries of Vive Vol- 
taire! Vive la Henriade ! Vive Zaire! 
rent the air. The aged poet’s heart 
was moved with tenderness—‘ Ou 
veut,’ (he feebly cried) ou veut me 
faire mourir de plaisir! ou m’etouffe 
de roses!” 

But far above all these theatrical 
plaudits was one that deeply affected 
Voltaire’s mind and heart. It was when 
he learned that a poor woman being 
asked by some person who it was 
that the crowd was thus pressing to 
see, replied—“ Do you not know? 
C'est le sauveur des Calas !” 

During this period of excitement, 
Voltaire had new plans of literary em- 
ployment. He assisted at some sittings 
of the Academy, and did what he 
could to excite them to prepare a per- 
fect dictionary of the language. He 
himself undertook the letter A, and the 
earnestness with which he at once 
began to work at his appointed task 
did more to injure him than all the 
previous excitement. His health began 
to. sink, and Tronchin the eminent phy- 


* See on this subject, an extract from a letter of Tasso’s, University Magazine, 


vol, 25, page 589, 
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sician, wrote earnestly to him to return 
to Ferney. His pride, too, was wounded 
by his not having been received at 
court, and his return home seemed de- 
termined on. This did not answer 
‘fadame Denis’s purposes; to leave 
Paris for the neighourhood of Geneva 
was, as long as it could be postponed, 
not to be thought of. Life, it is 
said, might have been prolonged, had 
the old man’s own wish of adopting 
Tronchin's advice been taken; but at 
eighty-four, the age to which he had 
now attained, who can say anything on 
such a subject ? 

When he found himself dying, the 
anxiety that the insult of christian 
burial being refused to his remains 
should not be offered to his family, 
seems to have dictated the wish to be- 
come reconciled with the church ; and 
some general form expressing * a wish 
to die in the catholic faith in which 
he was born,” was drawn up, and 
signed by him; a more definite 
expression of faith was required and 
seems to have been refused by the dying 
man. The body was secretly removed 
from Paris and interred in the country. 
In Voltaire’s life, nothing is more un- 
intelligible to us than his frequent 
outward compliances with the forms of 
the church. We could understand it 
as a philosopher's assent to usages he 
found established in society if his war 
with priests was for a moment discon- 
tinued, but really it very often has the 
appearance of be ing only carrying on the 

war against the clergy with their own 
weapons. Tous oz any theory the fact 
isnot quite explicable. ‘Isit possible that 
Cowper's theory* is the true one, and 
that in it we are to seek the solution 
of what on any view argues strange 
inconsistency ? 

We have been led on further than 
we intended, in our comments on this 
section of Lord Brougham’s book, 
which forms more than one-fourth of 
the entire volume, and which, with 
the exception of the life of Robertson, 
is the most interesting part of the 
work, 

The hundred volumes of Voltaire, 
seen on the higher shelves of a well- 
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furnished library, have a formidable 
appearance, but are in our day as little 
dangerous as a stuffed serpent’s skin 
in a museum, or the idol of some bar- 
barous tribe looking at you with all the 
fierceness of its grecn glass eyes. The 
life is gone, and the mimicry is not 
like life. We believe that there is rot 
in all Voltaire’s works one argument 
that would now be advanced by the 
very shallowest pupil in the school of 
infidelity, and could the impurities and 
indecencies with which his writings are 
every where tainted be removed, we 
really think that a useful lesson might 
be learned by looking over this vast 
mass, of all that the wittiest man of 
his age could say against the Christian 
faith. But impurities of every kind 
are so mixed up with every thing he 
writes, and on every subject, that 
the books cannot be read without 
offence. Will any part of these works 
live ? Perhaps the Zaire. The essay 
on general history—“ Essai sur les 
meurs et l’esprit des nations,’ is 
peniy praised by Condorcet, and by 
Lord Brougham, and in some respec ts 
not more highly than it deserve Wa. 58 
certainly was the earliest work of the 
class to which the name of philosophi- 
cal history has been applied. In this, 
Voltaire was imitated by Hume, Gib- 
bon, and Robertson. ‘But the very 
circums tance which gave its first value 
to Voltaire’s work is ‘like ‘ly each day to 
diminish its interest. His own specu- 
lations onreligion and government—on 
laws—on commerce, and all that has 
been since called political economy, 
gave the interest of a party pamphlet 
to the history of nations, which 
seemed told for no other purpose than 
to illustrate theories for ever in the 
progress of change. The writer, 
however, who proposes to himselfto tell 
the story, say, of Charlemagne in such 
a manner as that it shall be a compli- 
ment or a satire affecting some reign- 
ing prince, or who relates the life of a 
saint from an old chronicle, in language 
chosen to give annoyance to some 
living prelate, is likely to use colours 
in his historical painting, the effect of 
which will soon become dim. We 


** An infidel in health, but what when sick ? 


Oh, then a text would touch him at the quick.” 


Southey’s Cowper, vol, viii. 


page 174, 
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read such an author with the kind of 
suspicion that renders it absolutely 
necessary to look at his authorities— 
not that absolute falsification is feared 
by us, but the temptation is so great— 
by omission of facts unimportant to 
the writer’s purpose, and by arrange- 
ment of such incidents “as fit the 
web-work of his story*”—to make a 
case, that we really would sooner think 
of reading Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, a3 an heroic poem uncon- 
nected with English history, and which 
did nothing but give an account of the 
civil wars of Palestine, than study any 
part of Voltaire without remembering 
that it was Voltaire who, under one 
mask or another, was carrying on 
his war against his own personal 
or political antagonists ; and yet this 
is a writer, who never condescends to 
quote his authorities. The great in- 
convenience of such omission will pro- 
bably lead to the neglect by students 
of consulting what otherwise would, 
in many respects, be very convenient 
summaries. 

The Philosophical Romances are 
soiled with perpetual impurities. There 
is scarcely one of them, in which the 
book must not be thrown down in dis- 
gust. Oh! what acontrast between 
** Rasselas” and ‘* Candide,’ where 
the subject, and, to a certain extent, 
the manner of treatment is the same! 
and the effect on the reader how 
contrasted! The lesson of one, tran- 
quil resignation to the inevitable 
evils of life—of the other, selfish 
indifference ! 

Voltaire’s minor poems seem to us 
his best works—they are inimitably 
graceful. 

To Lord Brougham, we cannot but 
think, the public are under great obli- 
gations for this volume. We trust it 
is the first of several. 


The extracts given from Hume’s 
manuscript, and Lord Brougham’s 
own examination of the style of 
Robertson are exceedingly interest- 
ing. He illustrates the contrast 
between the styles of Robertson and 
Washington Irving, by exhibiting their 
respective accounts of the landing of 
Columbus, and shows the immea- 
surable superiority of Robertson. 
We wish he had confined himself to 
this comparison ; but heis tempted to 
contrast Robertson’s account of Co- 
lumbus’s feelings, with those which 
the poet Southey ascribes to Madoc in 
the same circumstances. ‘ The poet,” 
says Lord Brougham, “ leaves out all 
the most picturesque matters—all the 
truly poetical matters. . . . All 
he says of the discovery is, that the 
commander watched on deck till dawn, 
and then saw the distant land arise 
like a grey cloud from tke ocean. He 
also makes the sea shallow, though at 
such distance as that the land looks 
like a cloud.” 

Lord Brougham is not fortunate in 
this criticism. In Southey, Madoc is 
himself the speaker, and not another, 
as in the case of the historian of Co- 
lumbus. On this, however, must 
mainly depend what are “the truly 
poetical matters.” Nor does Southey, 
as is hastily said, “‘ make the sea shal- 
low, though at such distance as that the 
land looks like a cloud.” Madoc is stat- 
ing his feelings at more than one instant 
of time—his feelings, first, when the 
night closed in, and hid from his view 
the land, of which, yet there were 
other certain indications—his feelings, 
again, when at dawn, “like a cloud, 
the distant land arose grey from the 
ocean”—and yet again, when they were 
near enough to leave the ship. We 
transcribe the passage—one, we think, 
of exceeding beauty :— 


** Yet three days more, and hope more eager now, 


Sure of the signs of land, 


weed-shoals and birds 


Who flocked the main, and gentle airs which breathed, 
Or seemed to breathe, fresh fragrance from the shore. 
On the last evening, a long shadowy line 


Skirted the sea; . 


how fast the night closed in ! 


I stood upon the deck, and watched till dawn : 
But who can tell what feelings filled my heart, 
When, like a cloud, the distant land arose 


Grey from the ocean, 


when we left the ship, 


And cleft with rapid oars the shallow wave, 
And stood triumphant on another world |” 





* Faust. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—-THE HERMIT AND THE SURPRISE. 


“ He knew the cause of every malady, 
Were it of cold, or hot, or moist, or dry, 


His study was but little of the Bible.”— 


CHAUCER. 


* Lovely infidel, how now, 
Why clouds thy unbelieving brow ?”"— 


AxsrancEments for telegraphing the 
opening of the hermit’s court to Ma- 
deleine had been carefully made, and 
an early hour of a fair summer’s day 
found her proceeding to the place of 
embarkation, with a boatman in at- 
tendance, to escort her through the 
difficult paths, where the forest walks 
became complicated and intricate. 

Superstitious fantasies, like the 
beings they create, are generally sup- 
posed to fade when they “scent the 
morning air ;” but Madeleine did not 
find them so complying. On the con- 
trary, she felt a sense of awe stealing 
over her as she approached the her- 
mit’s retreat, and never was less con- 
scious of the charm that lies in the 
«wild freshness of morning,” than on 
an occasion when she pursued her 
way beneath a blue sky through syl- 
van retreats of much natural beauty, 
and when every gale that blew came 
laden with perfume. These things of 
sense conveyed to her but faint im- 
pressions. They were virtually distant 
from her. The thought which had 
possession of her spirit kept them, as 
it were, apart and remote. There are 
times when mind, in its cognizance of 
the external world, has its instruments 
of perception inverted. ‘Things near 
at hand are made to seem distant, and 
subjects of thought, on ordinary occa- 
sions passive and remote, are set in 
the proximity which seems the right 
of sensible existences. 

So fared it with Madeleine. Other 
anticipations, vague and unsubstantial 
as they were, exerted more influence 
over her than the charms of the fair 
landscape that saluted her senses. 
She was awakened out of a reverie by 
Annette, who was in conversation with 
the boatman, and wished that her mis- 
tress should have part in the informa- 
tion with which he favoured her. 


ScorT. 


* Ecoutez, mademoiselle, s'il yous 
plait, ce monsieur la, tell of the ermite ; 
you shall hear things ver strange.” 

*¢ Yes, plaise your ladyship,” said the 
man, “ it’s like what I heerd tell af 
the ould times.” 

«* What is, James ?” said Madeleine. 

«* About the holy man, my lady, that 
lives here; and it’s God only an’ the 
blessed vargin that knows how he lives, 
an’ where he does be. Sometimes 
he'll be in the cell for three blessed 
days, without mortial getting sight of 
of him, an’ bite or sup, except the 
could water, doesn’t enter his lips. 
Sometimes he'll be tuck away, an’ 
maybe for a half-year or a year we'll 
not know where he is, antil he appears 
again.” 

** Do you ferry him to and from the 
cell always ?” 

** No, ma’am,” said the man, drop- 
ping his voice; “ that’s the wondher 
entirely. There’s no boat but my 
own on the lake, an’, the crass af 
Christ be about us,” said he, crossing 
himself, “I left him at the little slip, 
last year coming towards Christmas ; 
I never brought him back again, an’ it 
was last week he was here on the 
strand for me to take him over.” And 
the man again crossed himself. 

* You do not mean to tell me that 
he is carried through the air—could 
he swim across the water ?” 

“Is it swim Loch Dubh, plaise 
your ladyship? Oh! glorybe to God, 
flying would be nothing to that. My- 
self wonders manys the time that I have 
courage to row the boat init. I never 
seen the thing that lives in the bottom of 
the lake ; but there’s poor Davy Casey, 
they say, when he was young, he said 
he’d have a swim in the lake, an’ sure 
he seen the sperrit; an’ it raised its 
head on the water an’ looked at him 
with two great eyes; he says they were 
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like two full moons. Well, he got a 
fit on the lake, an’ for all they saved 
him, is he not an object an’ an example 
from that day to this ?” 

“ But still the hermit must have 
some way of leaving his cell. If he 
could fly from it, why need he have 
your boat to take him to it ?” 

“* Myself does not know, except 
maybe to show that he’s so humble. 
Maybe it’s a pinance he’s doing for 
somebody’s sins, to be behoulding to 
a poor man like me.” 

“Is he a native of this country? 
Do you know his name or family ?” 

“No, my lady. He’s from furren 
parts, I blieve. It’s a matter af more 
nor twenty years since my father seen 
him first. We had a little boat at 
that present time ; but we never wint 
further than ten or twelve pulls of an 
oar from the strand; whatever little 
fish we tuk, we did not look for any 
farther off. Well, my father says, 
that of a morning, as he was coming 
in with what little he caught, he seen 
@ man standing on the strand, an’ he 
felt a kind of trimble as he looked at 
him. It was the very same hermit 
that’s here now. Says he to my 
father, ‘ Is it here,’ says he, ‘that the 
cell of St. Declan do be?’ ‘ No, your 
reverence,’ says my father, takin’ off 
his hat an’ goin’ down on his knees. 
‘No,’ says he; ‘that’s a word I did 
not expect; is not this Loch Dubh ?’ 
‘ That's the name,’ says my father. 
* I saw this lake and the cell,’ says he, 
‘when I was far away from the coun- 
try where they are'—(that was in a 
vision, my father made me sinsible)— 
‘an’ surely,’ says he, ‘ the cell is here.’ 
So he persuaded my father to row him 
across the lake, an’ sure enough they 
found the cell, with a chapel an’ an 
altar in it. Well, the word wint 
through the whole countryside, an’ the 
sick and the sorry came to him, an’ 
whatever they repinted of, they never 
repinted that.” 

«© What ?” 

“ Their coming to the holy man.” 

By this time Madeleine reached the 
lake, and all at once became sensible 
of an emotion which she had never 
experienced before, and which enabled 
her to understand the superstitious 
dread often inspired in uneducated 
minds by the aspect of a piece of water 
well set in the surrounding scenery. 
There is scarcely a lake in Ireland 
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which has not its imprisoned marvel— 
scarcely one without its legend of 
superstition and terror. And the ex- 
planation is at hand. The legend 
attests the reality of a feeling of mys- 
tery which the influence of a lonely 
lake awakens, and is the result of an 
effort which the mind makes to be re- 
leased from it. Just as dreams are 
the creatures of the mind made con- 
scious of some sensation which it en- 
deavours to explain to itself, so are 
the stories which linger around the 
banks of solitary waters, the efforts of 
untutored minds to account for sen- 
sations which they are incapable of 
understanding. The legends are often 
rude, because they who shape them 
are artless; but they attest a real 
feeling—“ they who go down to the 
sea in ships, &c.” Nor is it to the sea 
alone such opportunity belongs. In- 
deed it is difficult to find any persons 
whose occupations engage them much 
on the banks of silent lakes or rivers, 
who have not caught a tinge of super- 
stition. 

Madeleine experienced the influence 
of some such feeling ; and her attend- 
ant was so strongly sensible of it that 
she asked permission to return back. 
She allowed herself, in the end, to be 
re-encouraged, and the boating-party 
went from the shore with both its 
passengers. 

Why is it that, in the presence of 
beauty or sublimity, the mind is 
cheated into an involuntary belief that 
there is consciousness in the natural 
objects which have awakened its emo- 
tions? Is it that the superabundance 
of life, in moments of deep feeling, 
overflows, as it were, upon external 
things, and makes them part of one’s 
own identity? Is there in inanimate, 
or rather what we term unconscious 
matter, a species of incipient life un- 
dergoing a discipline and preparation 
for a state in which it is to be united 
with being of a higher order? And 
are there times in which the living soul 
acquires a mysterious assurance, that, 
in all things fair, and solemn, and 
majestic, there is a presence which 
claims kindred with it? No; but 
creation is faithful to its appointed 
duty. It tells that He is above, around, 
within—He of whom it is, and the soul 
which does not fully understand the 
language in which nature proclaims 
this great truth, has yet such an ap- 
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prehension of it as induces elevating 
thoughts, and emotions too spiritual 
not to testify of something more ex- 
alted than mere inanimate nature. 

It was remarkable that Annette, 
who persisted since she left France in 
her endeavours to speak the English 
language, and who seemed to take plea- 
sure in the labour of correcting. her 
own blunders, and even in the blunders 
themselves, returned to the use of her 
native tongue the instant she found 
herself upon this lonely water. 

*‘] shudder, mademoiselle,” said 
she, after sitting some time silent; 
‘and yet I would not wish to feel 
differently. What a dreadful place! 
Do you know, as the waters plashed 
around the boat when we came off, I 
thought it was like the warning of a 
great enchanter not to approach his 
horrid castle ; but now I do not fear 
so much.” 

“ And I, Annette,” said her young 
mistress, ** heard the first voice of the 
waters like a sound of welcome. Is 
it not very fair and gentle? See how 
beautifully itreflects those mighty cliffs ; 
and there—did you see the proud 
eagle perched on that solitary crag? 
He soars away;” and she raised her 
head to follow into the upper sky the 
bird which she had been gazing at in 
the reflected heavens. 

« Ah, yes, mademoiselle,” said An- 
nette, when the eyes of Madeleine 
again returned to the lake, “it is 
lovely, and all that it reflects is lovely 
these rocks and trees, even this little 
boat—every thing, dear mademoiselle, 
that is not in its power; but if we 
and all around went down into it, just 
as tranquil and smooth it would seem 
as it seems now—but it would not 
reflect us any more. It reminds me 
of one of my friends who had a Spa- 
niard for her lover. While he wooed, 
none were so engaging and flattering 
as he. Night and day, at church and 
spectacle, he followed like a shadow, 
and made her think she was very 
beautiful ; but when she married all 
was over. No amusement after for 
poor Rosalie ; she was shut up in her 
husband's dingy house, just as this 
lake hides the drowned.” 

“ How can you slander this lovely 
water so, to compare it to a jealous 
Spaniard? How can you say that 
those who sink in a lake like this may 
not have fair fortune beneath it—so fair, 
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that they would never consent to look 
ona world like ours again? Have you 
never read tales which tell of coral 
caves and rich retreats such as were 
never yet seen above the water ?” 

«* Look, my lady,” said the boat- 
man; *there’s himself on that rock 
fornent you.” 

The current of thought in the 
minds of both his passengers was now 
changed. The hermit was standing 
on a projection of rock near the point 
to which they were steering. The 
effect of a human figure, and such a 
human figure, on that spot, altogether 
changed the character of the scene, 
and rendered the natural objects of 
every kind subordinate in the picture. 
“He was monarch of all he sur- 
veyed ;” and if Madeleine understood 
rightly the silent language of the 
scene, it said that all he surveyed of- 
fered him homage. When he disap- 
peared, the aspect of the whole place 
seemed changed—the romance which 
had given it not the least of its charms 
was faded. There was a little hesita- 
tion and trembling when they reached 
the landing-place. The boatman went 
on before to announce their coming, 
and obtain permission for their ap- 
proach. As soon as he returned, and 
resumed his place in the little boat, 
they ascended the rocky stair. An- 
nette remained at the door of the cell; 
and, with a beating heart, Madeleine 
entered alone. 

The hermit was seated in an atti- 
tude of contemplation within a little 
recess, where the light but imperfectly 
reached him. Madeleine paused at 
the entrance, and stood for some time 
with downcast eyes, unnoticed and 
silent. At length the hermit moved ; 
and then his fair visitant sunk gently 
on her knees, and bowing down her 
head, said— 

‘“‘ Father, your bleseing.” 

The father spread forth his hands, 
and muttered an inaudible prayer. Yet 
surely there was in his heart a fond 
wish at least that she might be blessed. 

“I have prayed for thee, lady ; 
prayer is a hermit’s only wealth. May 
it be blessed to thee.” 

“ Thanks, father—the thanks of a 
grateful heart,” said Madeleine, con- 
tending with her emotion, and speak- 
ing with interruptions, 

« Thou art not,” resumed he, “ one 
of those who commonly visit the cell 
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of apoor recluse. My rude abode has 
little attraction for such as thee. Chil- 
dren of labour and sorrow come with 
afflicted hearts, and go hence consoled 
and strengthened ; but thou, why art 
thou here? If thou knowest griefs 
or cares, they are such as the poor 
hermit’s knowledge reacheth not. I 
have blessed and prayed for thee ; why 
abidest thou still ?” 

Madeleine felt frightened at the 
well-acted impatience of his tone, such 
as without inconsistency might ruffle 
the governed accents of the personage 
he enacted; and she hastened to de- 
clare the purpose of her visit. 

“Pardon,” said she; “I grieve to 
trouble the peace of your holy re- 
treat ; but I have tidings which con- 
cern you, and, at the risk of seeming 
bold, and almost unmaidenly, I have 
sought you to disclose them.” 

The hermit remained silent, as if in 
expectation. She continued— 

‘You are not safe in this retreat, 
or in its neighbourhood.” 

«* There is no safety for man, lady, 
in a mortal body, and a world of sin. 
Iam not safe here or elsewhere on 
the earth. You speak of some espe- 
cial danger ; you would warn me, and 
I am thankful ; but say, if I hold it 
right to receive a warning from 
human voice, what is the danger 
against which | should be guarded.” 

* You saved the life of re 
after a little pause, she added, in a 
fainter voice, “an officer in the king’s 
army. Your humane interposition 
renders you suspected. It is said that, 
as you had the power to save life, you 
may have been leagued with those 
who destroyed; and you may be 
sought, and arrested, and required to 
answer for yourself, as if you were a 
guilty person.” 

The composure with which the 
hermit received tidings so fraught 
with alarm, exalted him in Madeleine's 
opinion. She had heard so much of 
the terror spread through the country 
by military perquisitions, that the un- 
affected indifference manifested by one 
to whom she had conveyed such a 
warning, appeared to her to denote a 
high mind. 

“ Daughter,” said he, “if I should 
thank thee according to my love of 
the life thou wouldst protect, I should 
make but poor acknowledgment. I 
thank thee for thy good will,—that 


thou, so fair, and young, and happy, 
shouldst desire to protect my faded 
life, and leave it to the period of its 
natural decay. Be of good cheer; 
danger has little terror for one whose 
living thoughts dwell in the shadow of 
death. Idle rumours of danger can- 
not disturb me.” 

**T have not been influenced,” Ma- 
deleine replied, “by idle rumours. 
How I have been taught to think 
your life endangered, I may not say ; 
but idle rumours have not caused my 
apprehensions.” 

**T do not ask your secret ; but you 
said I saved a life. Is that certain— 
does he live 2” 

“ Oh, yes; and there is hope he 
will recover.” 

** Knowest thou aught of this young 
soldier ? 

“Yes, father,” she replied; and, 
although I came not here to relate a 
story, or to implore your counsel, I 
feel inclined now to do both. My dear 
father knows not of my acquaintance 
with him. I thought it would but add 
to his anxieties to speak of it. I knew 
him whom you saved when J resided in 
a foreign land. There he offered me his 
heart, and implored my affections. 
Circumstances, I knew, were adverse. 
We parted, as I thought, never to 
meet again; and now, he is in my fa- 
ther’s house, and sorely wounded. 
Many a time I have thought to dis- 
close all my whole life to him to 
whom I owe most on earth. . Fear to 
disquiet him has deterred me; but, 
yesterday, I felt like a guilty thing in 
keeping from him a secret which has 
become of increased importance. 
Oh, father, counsel me—assist my 
struggling heart to do what is right. 
Ought I have a secret from my dear 
father 2?” 

The hermit paused, then said— 

“I may not longer converse with 
thee. I cannot advise thee. The 
subject prohibits me. It is one 
where a daughter's heart should be 
her counsellor.’ 

The young lady took her leave, and 
with the faithful attendant, to whom 
her presence was evidently no ordinary 
relief, returned to her home. 

As they reached the gate, she saw 
in the avenue, her father advancing 
towards her. 

«© Madeleine,” said he, “ I have been 
admiring the tenacity with which 
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nature sometimes retains the forms 
gga to her by art ; you see this 
air avenue, its straight line, its 
double curve, it was planned by your 
angel mother, when, little more than 
a child, she was with her father a 
visitor here. Every body indulged 
her. The proprietor of the mansion 
amused himself with her fancies. She 
did not plant the trees, but she so di- 
rected the woodman’s labours that she 
might well be thought the genius of the 
scene. T'wenty years have passed since 
those sunny days. — What a monument 
nature, at her command, has erected 
to her taste. See how exquisitely the 
varieties of foliage in these noble 
trees harmonize.—But you seem to 
have your pre-occupation as well as 
I. The past and present mingling to- 
gether, have made my thoughts their 
prisoner. How are yours wander- 
ing?” 

Madeleine dispatched her attendant 
home, took her father’s arm, and 
when she felt that they were quite 
alone, with many tremulous inter- 
ruptions confided to her father the 
secret—the only one—she had with- 
held from him. 

He listened, silent except when a 
fond word encouraged her to continue 
her recital. When it was ended, he 
said— 

«You have done well, my own Made- 
line, to make this full disclosure to 
your father; I am not surprised to 
find that you have acted through the 
whole affair as became you. It is 
discreet as well as dignified in a 
maiden of distinction to beware of 
those entanglements that ruin the 

rospects of so many silly girls. My 

adeleine is of a loftier nature. —But I 
must not forget I have my secret too.— 
Do you like this place, Madeleine. 
Would you choose it as your 
residence ?” 

“ Dear father, I have been cautious 
and would not allow my affections to 
fasten on it. I could like it much, 
but, do not fear my readiness to 
leave it whenever you give the 
word.” 

“No need to leave it my child— 
it is yours.” 

« Mine father.” 

“ Yes daughter, yours, if you deign 
to accept it. Hear my secret. The 
owner of this mansion and place is an 
old friend of mine; one with whom, 


although we have been latterly sepa- 
rated, I had much and indeed affec- 
tionate intercourse in our early days. 
He has a son, a very honourable 
young man, in whose behalf he has 
recently addressed a letter to me, 
soliciting my daughter’s hand. The 
young man saw you somewhere, and 
I believe had some conversation with 
you. At all events, he is, in the 
person of his father, a suitor for your 
hand, and he is to be put in possession 
of Garretstown estate as soon as 
some necessary formalities can be 
executed. You see, dear child, how 
very well it was that you entered 
into no engagement with another 
suitor.” 

* But surely you would not recom- 
mend me to enter into an engage- 
ment with a suitor like this.” 

**T can see no objection to your 
doing so. Can you imagine any ?” 

« The general objection, that I can 
see no inducement.” 

“What! no inducement. Do you 
remember that he is the son of your 
father’s old friend?” 

‘«‘ But do you count it nothing, that 
his merits are all unknown to me. 
He may be very much too good for 
a silly girl like me—but too good 
father, is just as bad as the opposite, 
How could I promise to love and 
honour a person who seems to rely 
so little on his own qualities, that 
he sues through his father to my 
father.” 

** Not so fast good daughter. This 
young gentleman has been a suitor to 
yourself—has been your suitor, humble 
and patient—has made you feel that 
this world had nothing desirable for 
him unless my loved daughter shared 
it. He has also had some maidenly 
encouragement to hope from my sage 
Madeleine ; and if he has made his 
addresses now through his father and 
through yours, impute the blame to his 
ignorance, and, poor youth! to his fee- 
bleriess also. What would you expect ? 
Could you blame the truest hero of ro- 
mance that ever sighed, for want of 
gallantry in circumstances like those 
of my young. friend. I think Mr, 
Philips told me he received not fewer 
than thirteen wounds, I could not 
measure or weigh how much blood 
he had lost; but you, yourself, when 
you stole to look upon him on that 
that night when he was saved—— ?” 
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“Father,” cried the trembling 
girl, “what do you mean—is it— 
can it be?” 


“It is, it can be. And I ask will 
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my Madeleine hear the prayer of her 
father’s old friend in behalf of her 
young lover ?” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—TREACHERY. 


“ A letter forged! St. Jude to speed—— 
Did ever knight so foul a deed |” 


MARMION. 


“ And still she said I am a weary— 
He cometh not—she said.” 


Ryan yielded to the artifice con- 
trived against him, and gave in his 
assent to become a prosecutor and 
informer. The results he was taught 
to expect seemed in process of suc- 
ceeding, and, as the first-fruits of the 
expected good, De Mortagne was 
liberated—that is to say, the vicomte 
having accomplished the object for 
which he entered the prison, and 
having established the necessary re- 
lations between his humble friend 
and persons in authority, resumed a 
reedeen which, indeed, he had never 
really relinquished. 

At the Waterford assizes, Ryan 
appeared in the public court as a 
prosecutor, and three of the peasantry 
were convicted on histestimony. Be- 
fore he consented to appear in this 
odious character, arguments of the 
most convincing nature had been em- 
ployed to satisfy him that no evil con- 
sequence would result from his 
evidence, to the culprits against whom 
it was to be borne. They might be 
convicted, sentenced, even led to exe- 
cution—but, at “ the ignominious tree” 
mercy would meet them, and he would 
have the proud success of effecting the 
deliverance of those against whom 
justice would willingly unsheathe the 
sword, without sacrificing other victims 
in their stead. 

The trial had ended in the manner 
in which he had been taught to ex- 

t. He listened with many a cold 
shudder to the panegyrie pronounced 
by the judge on the clearness with 
which his testimony was delivered, 
and the credibility which should at- 
tach to it. He had painfully felt, fully 
as he was prepared for it, the ‘ guilty’ 
of the jurors; and had suffered much 
when he heard the sentence pro- 
nounced, at one o'clock on Saturday, 
that the culprits were to be executed 
on the Monday following. For this 
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he had not been prepared, and it 
caused him a shock from which he 
did not soon recover. He was not, 
however, rendered incapable of action. 
He went at once to the stables where 
a horse was prepared, for a person 
to ride with a petition express to the 
Lord Lieutenant. Arrangements had 
been made for the conveyance of this 
address with more than the ordinary 
celerity. Although a longer interval 
was expected than the judge allowed 
between sentence and execution, pre- 
patations had been made for the 
worst, stout and fleet horses were to 
be in readiness at convenient dis- 
tances and it was expected in the 
course of eight or ten hours, the 
petition would arrive at its desti- 
nation. Ryan examined, the horse 
which was to run the first stage, 
with the eye of a connoisseur tried 
the reins and the girths, minutely 
inspected the shoeing, and endured 
the malign looks and muttered sar- 
casms and curses of the bystanders, 
while he was engaged in his scrutiny 
and in giving earnest admonition to 
the rider. 

Monday was come, and no tidings 
from the seat of power and clemenc 
had yet arrived. It was nine o’cloc 
in the morning as Ryan returned 
to his lodging, after a fruitless quest, 
in which he visited, in a circuit of suc- 
cessive disappointments, the abode of 
every person likely to have early in- 
telligence of the expected reprieve. 
At his door he found a guard of con- 
stables, who made him their prisoner, 
for the sake of his safety, as they 
said—not to punish him. The pre- 
caution seemed to Ryan a confirmation 
of his- worst fears. Had there been 
grounds for good hope that the cul- 
would be pardoned, there would 

no necessity for this abridgment of 
his liberty. In a state of bewilder- 
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metit impossible to describe, he yielded, 
simply demanding what it was their 
purpose to do with him. 

“Take me, gentlemen,” said he, 
« where you please ; I shall obey like 
a child, and the sooner you take me 
out of life, the more I'll thank you.” 

«We have no orders,” said the 
person in command, “ to take you any- 
where; you are to remain in your 
lodgings for the day ; we are to keep 
guard in the house.” 

Ryan entered his apartment, which 
he paced with disordered steps, and 
with alternations of anxiety, self- 
reproach, and rage, that realised 
within him torments too severe almost 
to be imagined. 

Sometimes, when the sound of a 
horse moving at high speed reached 
his ear, he started from his abstrac- 
tion, and rushed to the window. 
Again and again he was disappointed, 
and the constable who waited in the 
room with him looked with a new- 
born feeling of alarm and surprise on 
the frown, such as he had never seen 
before, into which his face darkened 
and contracted. After some moments 
of inward agony, dreadfully mani- 
fested in his distorted countenance, 
Ryan, with an air subdued almost to 
gentleness, approached the constable, 
and entreated that he would send one 


of his party to a place which com- 
manded a long prospect of the Dublin 
road. ‘ Perhaps,” added he, the 
messenger may be in sight, and there 
may be some news in town. People 
don’t know what a hell they would 
take a wretch like me out of, just by 
one word that they care little either 
to hear or to tell.” 

The man was sent, and the man re- 
turned :—the Dublin road was almost 
solitary : no impatient horseman spur- 
red his way with the headlong speed 
of relieving mercy : there was no word 
of comfort inthe street.— Ryan drooped 
into a deeper helplessness: his agony 
was becoming insupportable, and when 
the town clock tolled out the hour 
eleven, he started into consciousness, 
and began to count the strokes; but 
soon ceased numbering, and imitated 
each successive peal with a howl— 
reason was forsaking him. When the 
clock ceased striking, Ryan uttered a 
long low groan, and then dropping 
his head on the table, relapsed into 
silence. After a pause of death-like 
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stillness, he started up, and seemed to 
listen. 

“ Do you hear ? said he, in a hoarse 
whisper ; “is not that a gallop ?” 

The attendant functionary was not 
a proficient in metaphysical studies, 
and little understood the principle or 
the fact, that when an absorbing 
passion takes complete possession of 
the faculties, and stimulates the feel- 
ings and sense into diseased activity, 
all objects and sensations, however 
remote and estranged, seem to be 
woven into the history which the 
over-wrought spirit is framing, and 
to become powers in the movement 
which is to effect the conclusion or 
catastrophe. 

“Yes,” said he; “ ’tis like that 
there is a horse galloping, but very 
far off though.” 

The sounds approached nearer— 
nearer.—Ryan’s excitement became so 
demonstrative as to be contagious— 
even the dull constable began to sharein 
it; and when at last the iron clatter 
ceased suddenly at the door, and asa 
loud knocking rang through the house, 
Ryan sprang aloft, and shouted aloud 
—the guardian functionary actually 
joined in the shout, and clapped his 
hands 

“I declare to my Maker, Mr. 
Ryan,” said he, “I’m glad they're 
safe.” 

A voice was now heard enquiring— 
“‘was Mr. Ryan in the house ?”—a 
voice so harsh and untuneful, that the 
ear would fain be stopped against it—a 
voice, of that more fearful discordance 
of which the soul seems painfully sen- 
sible- 

Ryan shuddered. ‘ But,” said he, 
speaking to himself, “ good news is 
welcome, even from him.” 

The door opened, and Purcell’s 
ungainly form and odious aspect 
showed themselves. His countenance 
wore an expression of more than ordi- 
nary malignity, and the triumph that 
shed a lurid light upon his revolting 
features rendered them preternaturally 
hideous. Hope seemed to forsake 
poor Ryan as he looked upon him.— 
He rallied a little, however, while his 
visitor was speaking, and seemed to 
resume an expectation of good. 

** A good morning to you, Mr. Ja- 
cobus Ryan,” said Purcell; ‘it’s 
proud I am to see you here, with 
every thing so elegant about you, and 
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your guards, and your beef-steak there 
on the table, although, to guess from 
the look of it, you have no great 
things of an appetite for your break- 
fast.” 

“‘ Have you any message for me ?— 
is he come?” 

“You may say that—sure enough 
he’s come—'twas time for him.” 

«Has he brought the reprieve ?— 
Do the poor fellows know they are 
pardoned ?” 

“It’s my thinking, Mr. Ryan, that 
we are not talking of the one man, or 
the one thing. Who is it that you 
were asking about, when you wanted 
to know was he come ?” 

“ The messenger from the Castle— 
who else could it be 7” 

«© Who else,” replied the ruffian,” 
and he laughed—if such a name could 
be applied to the satanic convulsion, 
which for a moment interrupted him, 
as if the dark spirit which had posses- 
sion of his soul, made its presence 
known. ‘ Who else could it be, but 
lame Barney, the hangman? He is 
just come from Clonmel, and will be 
ready to finish your work when the 
clock is striking twelve; you can see 
the last of ’em from your window. 
They are to be hanged at the spot 
where the houses were burned. You 
may see the hill away there to the 
right; and I borrowed this spy-glass 
from your friend the gaoler”—laying 
a small telescope on the table—“ you 
did your work well, he says, in the 
court house, and why should you not 
have the best of the diversion, to see 
"em swinging.” 

Purcell might have continued his 
discourse without interruption, and 
without fear. When he _ began 
speaking, he evidently had some 
apprehension that it might not be 
safe to give utterance to his ma- 
lignity, and stood prepared to ward, 
or strike, or fly; but when he had 
made his fell announcement, he saw 
Ryan sink and stagger, as if some 
dread physical shock had smitten him. 
The poor young man tried to give a 
bewildered attention to his words while 
he spoke, and as they were concluded, 
he uttered one long sharp moan of 
pain, and sunk on the floor in a state 
of insensibility. Purcell felt his 
work was well done, and saying to the 
constable, “take care of your blessed 
informer,” hurried out of the house, 
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and mounting the horse, which was 
held ‘for him at the door, rode off at a 
gallop. 

Before evening Ryan had recovered 
from his trance, and its immediate 
effects. He was sitting in a state of 
moody determination in his room, as 
one who felt himself out of sorts with 
the world and its fortunes, and all 
who lived within it. He had listened 
with an attention which had counted 
the very syllables, as they were let fall 
like drops of melting lead upon his 
brain, to the cries of the “ last 
speeches and dying declarations,” so 
perseveringly shouted under his win- 
dow—had even sent out to pro- 
cure copies for his own deliberate pe- 
rusal, and was seated at a table where 
the terrible documents were spread out 
before him. We shall not attempt to 
analyze his feelings. 

The evening was closing in shade, 
when a stranger asked permission to 
see him, and was admitted. 

“I was requested,” said he, “ to de- 
liver this letter into your own hands.” 

« By whom ?” 

** | was not required to say; I wish 
to hold no further communication with 
you than is necessary.” 

“ You are right, sir, very right—you 
may depart—leave me to my kind,” 
said Ryan, and the impertinent visitor 
withdrew. 

Some time after his eye glanced on 
the letter, which he had thrown care- 
lessly on the table, and he recognized 
a superscription in the handwriting of 
the Vicomte de Mortagne. At the 
sight of it his whole being was altered. 
He seemed to rouse himself as if there 
was still something in which he could 
feel an interest, and calling for light, 
opened the paper, with something like 
the impatience of curiosity. The let- 
ter was in French, and ran thus :— 


“ Forgive—if it be possible for you 
to forgive—one who has done you the 
greatest possible wrong. I deceived 
and betrayed you, and I have only one 
miserable excuse to offer; I was my- 
self the victim and prey of consum- 
mate deception. When I persuaded 
you to believe that the peasants con- 
victed on your testimony, were sure to 
obtain a pardon, I but conveyed to 
your mind the firm conviction of my 
own. I thought I had examined with 
sufficient caution to be proof against 
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fraud, the evidences on which I was 
taught to rely; and when I tell you 
that a letter was produced to me, 
bearing the seal and signature of the 
highest personage in your accursed 
country, and that this letter conveyed 
explicit assurance to the effect which 
I communicated to you, it may, per- 
haps, seem to you, that I am not wholly 
unworthy of forgiveness. 

“ You may refuse my prayer, and 
I frankly confess you will only act as 
I do myself, in refusing it. 1 cannot 
now or ever forgive the credulity which 
made mea dupe to the poorest arti- 
fice. I cannot easily forgive the false 
estimate of men and characters which 
made me an easy prey to fraud and 
cowardice. I had too undervaluing a 
notion of the peasant; I trusted too 
confidently to all that claimed the 
name of gentleman. I am undeceived 
dreadfully, and for ever. I have learned 
that they who sought to save their own 
degraded lives, by thrusting forward the 
wretched peasants into danger, knew 
that they were speaking deliberate false- 
hood in the representation they made to 
me, and had the baseness to forge docu- 
ments, which gave their representations 
a plausible appearance ; and while [ 
found the sv-called gentlemen thus vile, 
I beheld their victims, as they died to- 
day, sustaining to the last their match- 
less fidelity. No confession—no word by 
which a confederate could be compro- 
mised, escaped them. For their sakes 
I became conscious of a strong wish 
that there may be a heaven—and for 
those who prepared their necks for the 
halter—but it is useless to recriminate 
or to wish, and most probably— 

* I bid you farewell for ever. Into 
this abhorred country I certainly will 
never come again; nor will I concern 
myself further in plots which are so 
scandalously iniquitous in the means 
to which they have recourse, and are 
so poorly conducted as never to cover 
the disgrace of employing such means, 
by the eclat of a success bright enough 
to disguise it. I bid you farewell. I 
began to write under a feeling of soft- 
ness very unusual to me, and which 
has, I may say, already changed its 
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character, and resumed its natural 
obduracy. Farewell—I have been be- 
trayed, and I have aided in betraying 
you. If, which I hardly think pos- 
sible, you can bear to see me again, 
follow me to Paris. You will hear 
there that I have found out some oc- 
cupation less hateful than that which 
I renounce for ever, and I may prove 
useful to you ; or you will learn, which 
is just as possible, that I have availed 
myself of that master-key I once 
named to you, which no prison locks 
or bars can resist—and you will cease 
to cherish hatred against the dead.” 


Ryan paused for some moments in 
silence, and evidently in much mental 
pain. Some very unusual process was 
taking place in his moral being. At 
last he looked to the constable—his 
visage pale as marble, and his eyes, 
over which his brows were drawn 
down, glaring with a fierce fire. 

“Mr. Constable,” said he, speaking 
with his teeth closed, * send the sheriff 
to me. I shall reward him for the 
trouble of coming.” 

‘I'll send to let his honour know 
in the morning ; he would not like to 
be disturbed now.” 

Ryan rang the bell. 

“Send up the landlord, Mr. Mor- 
riss,” said he to a servant. 

Mr. Morriss appeared. 

‘* Constable,” said Ryan, “ I repeat 
to you, in the presence of a respect- 
able witness, what I have already said. 
If you send for the sheriff, the high- 
sheriff this instant, and if he come at 
once, I shall give him information of 
much importance. If you delay to 
send for him until morning, or if he de- 
cline to come now, Mr. Morriss will 
be the witness that I made the offer. 
I have no more to say. 

Matters looked too serious to be 
treated with the usual carelessness. 
The message was conveyed, the sheriff 
promptly attended the invitation, and 
before another hour passed by, Ryan 
had named, as parties concerned in a 
treasonable conspiracy, many gentle- 
men of rank in the counties of Water- 
ford and Tipperary. 
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“* And weep the more, because I weep in vain.” 


Trprncs of gloom are generally tidings 
of swiftness. They are not, to be 
sure, very accurately or faithfully 
transmitted ; but the rapidity of their 
conveyance exceeds all ordinary calcu- 
lation. Although Ryan’s interview 
with the high-sheriff of the county of 
Waterford did not take place until 
ten o'clock on the night of Monday, the 
gentlemen compromised by his infor- 
mation and lodged in the gaol of Clon- 
mel,when they met on Tuesday morning 
had to interchange painful forbodings 
and conjectures, and to discuss me- 
nacing rumours in which they had 
taken rise. The country all around 
was alive with reports of the same 
character, and wherever one went he 
was sure to hear the name of Ryan 
coupled with expressions scornful or 
sinister, with stories of the faithful in 
humble station, whose lives he had 
already sworn away, and of the 
honoured in birth and rank, who were 
next to wither beneath the influence of 
his perjured and pestilential breath. 

And there were various devices 
thought of to avert the dreaded evil. 
Ryan was judged and condemned by 
the secret confederacy, and his sen- 
tence made known extensively among 
those by whom it was to be executed ; 
lampoons and doggrel ballads defaming 
him were to be heard wherever the 
multitude resorted; witnesses by whom 
his testimony was to be contradicted 
in the court were sought out, and 
given in charge to careful instructors ; 
threatening notices were frequently 
served on the condemned informer, 
to make him feel, as it were, by anti- 
cipation, the punishment soon to be 
visited on his offence ; although, to say 
the truth, the only menace by which he 
was really troubled was an intimation 
that his brother Archibald purposed to 
pay him a visit.—Ryan, stern and des- 
perate as he had become, was still 
capable of suffering in his atffec- 
tions. 

The ordinary annoyances by which 
he was persecuted had so little power 
over him that he often took a kind of 
morbid pleasure in making himself 


familiar with them. The walls of his 
bed-chamber were covered with the 
various scraps, sarcastic or menacing, 
which had reached him in manuscript 
or print. In the morning and at night 
he could be seen standing before one 
of these abusive tirades, poring upon 
it, as if with an earnest desire to de- 
cypher things of hidden value in its 
meaning. In the streets, too, would 
he often stand, among the hearers 
of some itinerant songster, who was 
commending his name to infamy 3 
and although in some instances the 
strains had an effect upon the audience 
which would have proved exceedingly 
uncomfortable to another man, it 
seemed to cause no disturbance to 
Ryan. He disregarded scowling looks, 
and muttered or even loudly pro- 
nounced invectives; and in the very 
few instances in which ruder annoy- 
ances were hazarded, Ryan put forth 
his uncommon strength and agility to 
such purpose, as soon secured him 
against further molestation of the same 
kind. It was known that disguised 
soldiers or constables had him in 
charge, and were always at hand, if 
necessary, for his reseue; the vigor 
of his strong arm did the rest, caus- 
ing those who had felt, and even those 
whvu witnessed his prowess, to con- 
tent themselves thenceforth with dis- 
tant manifestations of disapproval. 
One evening, as he sat at his open 
window in melancholy musing, a rag- 
ged vender of doggrel halted as he was 
passing along the street and looking up 
towards the window, and holding a 
bundle of papers in his hand, called out— 
* A wonderful new song about the 
three informers, how their three 
fetches went down to h—ll to have 
their places ready, and ould Nick 
would not demane himself to let them 
in by no magner of manes, exceptin’ 
under an obligation, that they were to 
be put down with stones on their necks 
under the sink, and never come near 
the rest of them that’s in the place to 
ollute them ; and how the sink is to 
e made burnin’ hot for the three in- 
formers ; and the names of the samé 
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is Pearson, Miles, an’ Shamus Ryan— 
an’ the last is the worst of all.” 

Satisfied with having shot his bolt, 
the ballad-singer passed on, leaving 
Ryan as usual, apparently tranquil and 
unharmed. After some time, he left 
his solitude—if one can be said to do 
so who bears solitude with him into 
the most crowded places, and walked 
in the direction in which he had seen 
the ballad-singer proceeding. His de- 
sign was simply to regale himself with 
the abusive epithets sure to be be- 
stowed upon him in the song, and to 
indulge a morbid feeling and gloomy 
fancy, in the image which would be, he 
was aware, called up beforehim. The 
scene and the incidents were somewhat 
different from his anticipations. 

At some little distance from him, 
where, in a few straggling houses, 
town and country met together, he 
saw the group with which, as usual, 
the songster was environed; but be- 
yond them, descending a hill, at the 
foot of which the performer had taken 
his station, there was a youth of tall 
stature, covered with the dust of a 
summer day's journey. Ryan did not, 
for an instant, fail to recognize his 
brother, and groaned aloud as he 
thought of the salute with which he 
was to be welcomed into Waterford. 
To himself the slanderous ballad was 
as nothing ; but in the presence of his 
brother, his old sensations revived into 
their first freshness, and he shuddered 
at the thought of odious imputations 
which he now felt keenly, because he 
felt them through his brother's an- 
—_ This he had tenderness of 
eeling still left him to be capable of 
imagining, and it became his own. 

Headlong as was the speed with 
which he strove to reach the group, 
he was at too great a distance to be 
able to anticipate his brother, and 
came up only in time to succour and 
save him. The moment the young 
man distinguished his brother's name 
in the doggrel ballad, he tore his vile 
wares from the songster and trod 
them under his foot. This was an 
invasion of vested rights which the 
lieges could not endure with the for- 
bearance of those who patiently suffer 
wrong, and young Ryan would have 
soon found that neither the fire of his 
young heart, nor the vigor which had 
survived the exhaustion of his day's 
toil, could withstand the assaults of 
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the rabble whose enjoyment he had in- 
terrupted. He had already sustained 
as well as given sundry cuffs and cuts, 
and was bleeding, and bruised, and 
sinking, when his hardier brother 
sprung into the conflict. Then, in- 
deed, James Ryan was not less than 
terrific, and when rushing to his 
brother’s side, and seizing a heavy 
cudgel which was descending upon his 
head, he laid the assailant prostrate, 
and made himself master of the wea- 
pon, his strokes fell on the right 
and on the left with an accuracy and 
a force which caused all within the 
sweep of his arm to lie low, and spread 
consternation among those who were 
remote enough to escape from him. 
When the guards who kept him in 
view came up, the crowd, with the 
exception of some who could not im- 
mediately arise, were dispersed, and 
the brothers were clasped in an 
affectionate embrace. Archibald was 
weary and bleeding, and felt the aid of 
his brother’s arm acceptable, as he 
walked with him to his lodging. 

The first care of the elder Ryan, 
as soon as he had ascertained that the 
wounds of his brother were of slight 
consequence, was to provide the re- 
freshment which a day of toil rendered 
necessary. But no entreaties could 
overcome the youth's repugnance to 
be a partaker of it. Neither his own 
weakness, nor his brother's importuni- 
ties, could influence him to taste or 
touch what he regarded as bought by 
the price of blood ; and although he had 
the natural good taste to conceal the 
reason for his abstinence, and the re- 
spect for truth to offer no pretence in 
the place of a reason, he persisted 
steadfastly in his resistance. 

At length his brother seemed sud- 
denly to become conscicus of the 
explanation, which accounted for this 
obstinate perseverance. 

** How could I be so blind,” cried 
he, “it was only because I feel soft- 
hearted so seldum, Archy, that I 
forgot for a while the plague and 
curse that’s upon me. You would 
not eat of your brother's bread, be- 
cause he’s an informer. Is not that 
the truth?” 

“Don't ask me anything about it, 
don’t for God's sake. It’s He that 
knows my heart, an’ knows I'd shed 
the last drop of it’s blood to do a 
good turn to you. But you would not 
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like to see me fall down dead before you 
on the flure, an’ its my belief with the 
weakness and the sorrow that’s in me, 
that if I was to put a bit of that 
mate into my mouth I'd be choked 
trying to swally it.” 

“ Archy,” said his brother, “ I was 
about to say something that we might 
both be sorry for, but 1 can refrain. 
Have you any money about you? I 
understand you have not come unpro- 
vided ; your brother will add this 
mortification to the rest. There is a 
bed chamber here for which you can 
pay, and you shall yourself order and 
pay for a supper. I must see you 
eat, I must submit to your own hard 
conditions.” 
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And thus the affair was arranged, 
we leave the brothers together, the 
younger recruiting himself with a roll 
of bread, anda basin of milk, the elder 
concealing as well as he could, his mor- 
tification at the sight of this very 
humble fare, and both insensibly warm- 
ing into the freedom and friendli- 
ness which beseem the conversation 
of brothers. They felt that they 
must make the best use of the hours 
they could enjoy together, the younger 
lying under the necessity of return- 
ing home on the following day, and 
the elder saddened by a presenti- 
ment that they were never to meet 
again. 


CHAPTER XLL—THE RESTITUTION AND THE BETROTHAL, 


* O sudden woe, that e’er art successor 


To worldly bliss! 


Upon thy glad day have it in thy mind 
The unware woe of harm that cometh behind.” 


Captain Neville was daily“ gathering 
strength, and was permitted to receive 
such friendly visitors as had the power 
to interest and cheer him. Doctor 
Connor had had many conversations 
with the young patient, whose cha- 
racter opened upon him very pleasingly 
in the conferences they held together. 
Although Neville acted in all respects 
as became one about to die, he avowed 
from the first, and when he was in 
most weakness and danger, a convic- 
tion that he was about to recover. He 
had, he said, a persuasion that he 
was not to be taken away, after a life 
so wholly profitless to himself or 
others. It was his belief that a future 
of activity was open before him, and 
that powers were given him to be use- 
ful in it. Hitherto he had been in 
most instances the mere instrument of 
the will of others, guided by their 
counsel when not subjected to their 
authority. He had yielded in the 
easiness of what he called an accom- 
modating, but what should in truth be 
termed a benevolent disposition ; but he 
had at the same time felt that the day 
was to come when command would he 
required of him, and would be found 
by him when the day of authority 
came, not less easy than it had been in 
his earlier days to obey. Possessed 
with thoughts like these, he felt an as- 
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surance that he was to recover, and 
the convalesence he anticipated seemed, 
one might almost say, to wait upon his 
will. 

Yet, carefully prepared as he was, 
there were some agitating moments 
when his reserved friend disclosed, with 
due caution, the circumstances it con- 
cerned him most to know. The process 
of development was gradual and slow. 
First he was taught to know that he 
was in Garretstown, the house of his 
fathers; it was then disclosed to him 
that he was its undisputed master, 
Garret Neville having renounced, by 
formal act and deed, all claim on the 
inheritance. These tidings he received 
with very laudable equanimity; they 
neither shook his nerves nor retarded 
his recovery. One disclosure was 
somewhat critical. 

He was yet in ignorance that Made- 
leine and her father dwelt in his house, 
and was under an impression that a 
housekeeper, in the absence of its 
master, was in charge of it. When 
the visitor he Jeast expected and little 
wished to see, was announced, Neville 
had been for some time able to leave 
his bed, and occupied a dressing apart- 
ment, into which Garret Neville was 
introduced. 

If the young soldier cherished any 
resentful feelings, the appearance of 
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his uncle would have disarmed him. 
The bitterness of sharp sorrow and 
the pangs of sincere repentance, had 
anticipated the wasting progress of 
time, and in a few hott days had 
done the work of years. He came an 
humble penitent. His brother's par- 
don he had already obtained, and in 
a subdued spirit he would now tell the 
story of his humiliation to his nephew. 
There was only one degree of guilt to 
which he had not descended—in act of 
thought he was not a murderer. When 
first he lured his brother from his 
home, it was his purpose only to make 
him a prisoner, and to be thus before- 
hand with the law, which claimed him 
as a criminal, and would attaint and 
execute him asatraitor. The purpose 
of usurping the family estates was 
suggested by the knowledge that other- 
wise they would become confiscated. 
The wrongs done to young Neville 
and his mother, he made no attempt to 
extenuate, but acknowledged them in 
all their enormity. 

«“ And now,” said he, making a ges- 
ture that he would not be interrupted, 
“ I have confessed all my guilt, and I 
am about to descend to the lowest of 
all humiliation. I have done you 
grievous wrong, and have made confes- 
sion of it. I do not know whether 
you will grant the pardon I have soli- 
cited—nay, let me conclude—in this 
state of uncertainty I appear a sup- 
pliant before you. Be a protector to 
my child—my long-lost child, found 
only when I cannot for many days ex- 
tend to her a father’s care. I could 
address this prayer to you with far 
stronger recommendation than my own 
unworthiness, but I would owe your 
favour to your own good will and to 
the deserted state of my poor orphan, 
as she soon will be.” 

‘1 promise solemnly,” said the 
young man, “to befriend your child, 
and to remember you as I feel your 
goodness to me now. The past 
shall be effaced for ever from my 
memory. Is my cousin in this neigh- 
bourhood? I would gladly make my 
first visit to her.” 

** She is in your house. I wished her 
te see the place where so many of her 
ancestors had left honoured names be- 
hind them—lI wished her to be near at 
hand if my prayer needed seconding. 
She is here in Garretstown. Shall I 
conduct her to you?” 


‘No, uncle; I am strong to-day. 
You shall present me to my cousin. 
I will go with you.” 

«* Then come with me; we shall look 
upon the likenesses of Nevilles worthy 
of their name, and speak of their his- 
tories.” 

Together uncle and nephew de- 
scended to the dining hall, where the 
young Zoe had been left alone with the 
portraits of a long line of ancestors, 
and where in gazing on the fair and 
brave, and imagining stories for them, 
the child was sure to find happy occu- 
pation. Two ladies were in the cham- 
ber when the new visitors entered, and 
were so intent in their study of a pic- 
ture representing a red cross knight 
and a beautiful female, both armed, 
but unhelmeted, that they were un- 
aware of an intrusion on their privacy. 
Young Neville “trembled very exceed- 
ingly,” and his cheek flushed, and then 
relapsed into a more bloodless pallor 
than before. The faces of both ladies 
were turned from him, but the form 
of one it was impossible he could mis- 
take. He stood still, and his uncle, 
alarmed at the emotion and suffering 
he betrayed, was for a moment silent. 
The young man made a strong effort 
to move, but it wasvain. He felt asin 
a dream, where consciousness is lively, 
but where will has no power over the 
bodily organs. Was he—the thought 
presented itself to him—was he in a 
dream ?—was the visit of his uncle and 
this apparition of the form of his loved 
Madeleine, all the work of a diseased 
fancy. After suffering for a few 
seconds, which seemed to prolong 
themselves into hours, in speechless 
conflict with himself, he at length 
seemed to have effected a victory over 
the fallacies that disturbed his senses. 
Madeleine could not possibly be so 
near, else he would have had some in- 
timation of her presence. He was 
mocked by images which showed them- 
selves only to torment him, and in the 
bitterness of his conviction he was 
able to cry aloud, “ Fool, fool,” and 
to resign himself with a sore pang to 
the apprehension that the image he 
gazed upon with such a fullness of 
love, would melt away as sense and 
reason resumed their power. 

The image did not melt away; on 
the contrary, when the first faint sound 
of his voice was uttered, there was a 
rapid movement in the fair form op 
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which his eyes were bent, and in all 
the delicate grace of her beauty, with 
a countenance beaming tenderness, 
truth, and love, Madeleine—his own 
Madeleine, was before him. 

‘It is, it is—I am awake. I thank 
thee, O merciful God, I thank thee— 
Madeleine, my Madeleine.” 

He could speak no more—the joy 
was overpowering, and he would have 
sunk, but that a sense of shame to be 
subdued by unexpected happiness, came 
to his relief and revived his failing 
strength. For a moment Madeleine 
stood motionless with heaving bosom 
and changing colour; then, as if she 
had decided a conflict within her mind, 
she met her lover’s embrace as he 
clasped her in his arms, and did not 
turn away her blushing face from his 
fond salute. 

We shall not injure our story by 
dwelling further on a scene like this, 
and feel that we may safely leave to 
our reader’s imagination the happy 
hour that followed, when Neville had 
recovered from the first shock of his 
felicity. 

The incident, it may readily be un- 
derstood, was not the result of any pre- 
concerted arrangement. Madeleine, 
although she never showed herself in 
Neville’s presence, took care that all 
things tending to his comfort should 
be ordered by her own direction. He 
was ever present in her thoughts, and 
many times in the day Mrs. Williams 
was consulted and counselled by her. 
No inducement could beguile her from 
the house where he lay; and if she 
occasionally visited her hermitage, 
it was no longer to meditate there 
long and freely, but to have a few 
minutes distraction, and to desert 
almost as soon as she entered it. It 
was in returning from the garden this 
day, that, as she passed the dining hall, 
she was attracted by the sad beauty of 
the graceful child, Zoe, and remained 
to bear her company, without any fear 
that Neville would leave his sick cham- 
ber and find her. 

The circumstances affecting Ne- 
ville’s father were yet unknown to the 
young soldier. His uncle had been 
warned to abstain from any reference 
to his present condition, and he felt he 
could secure himself against an indis- 
creet revelation only by making the 
abstinence total. Thus it fared that 
the youth remained some hours 


longer in ignorance that he had a 
father. 

It was late in the day when he ac- 
quired the knowledge, under eircum- 
stances of the same gloomy descrip- 
tion as those with which he had re- 
cently been so familiar. 

O’Moore had left Garretstown at 
an early hour in the morning, and was 
expected at the usual periods of family 
reunion. His absence from the break- 
fast table was unexplained; he was 
looked for in vain at the dinner hour, 
and the shades of evening were deepen- 
ing into night, when, unannounced and 
suddenly, he entered a room where the 
elder and the younger Neville, Made- 
leine, and Zoe were conversing, and 
with feelings of anxiety, which his 
daughter’s alarm communicated to the 
circle, respecting his unexplained ab- 
sence. He came asa prisoner, and on his 
way to the public goal. Two or three 
times in the course of the day he had 
baffled pursuit, but was seized by a party 
lying in wait for him, as he ven- 
tured, late in the evening, to ap- 
proach his home. Then Neville learned 
the circumstances with which the 
reader is already acquainted, and in 
that sad hour Dillon O’ Moore joined 
the hands of his daughter and her 
faithful and long-tried lover, and blest 
their union. There was sorrow deep 
and real in one of the hearts on whom 
the blessing was pronounced, nor could 
Neville be without his share of sadness: 
it was not at such a moment either 
could feel the joyfulness of requited 
affection. Such is life—human life, 
sorrow descending to encroach upon 
hours that would themselves be all in 
the light, and gladness imparting solace 
or energy to the heart that is presently 
to be weighed down by sorrow, 

On the day following, Garretstown 
was deserted. Madeleine took up her 
abode with her friend, Mrs. Barnewell, 
whose husband had been arrested, and 
who was, for the sake of being near 
him, residing in Clonmel. eville, 
too, was at hand, passing each day with 
his father in the prison, and adopting 
and carrying out with energy well 
devised measures for the deliverance 
of all the dignified captives. 

Among other contemplated measures, 
the first entertained and abandoned 
was that of an application to the throne 
for mercy. This, it was considered, 
would be to prejudge the cause of the 
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prisoners, and would be, from the na- 
ture of their cases, a measure wholly 
unnecessary. The only witness on 
whom it was known the government 
placed reliance was Miles ; and such 
were the arrangements of the secret 
society, that all its superior members, 
as well as all its main principles and 
designs, were beyond the reach of his 
testimony. If Pearson had had deeper 
information his lips were sealed in 
death. Under such circumstances, 
the obvious policy of the prisoners was 
to hurry on their trial with all practi- 
cable celerity, and if possible not to al- 
low of a postponement from the com- 
ing assizes. 

But the complexion of affairs was 
sadly altered, when tidings of Ryan’s 
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treachery reached the prison. What 
the amount of his knowledge might be 
there was no mode of ascertaining ; 
but there was strong reason to fear it. 
His sagacity and his inquiring disposi- 
tion were but too fully acknowledged ; 
his opportunities of acquiring infor- 
mation were proportioned to the fre- 
quent necessity of seeking his services, 
and to the confidence reposed in his 
fidelity ; accordingly, the announce- 
ment of Ryan’s defection awakened 
grave apprehension and alarm, and the 
parties, against whom his testimony 
was to be borne, met together with 
solemn greeting, and communed with 
faces 
‘“* Somewhat more pale than wont,” 
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** While over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook, but delayedst to stiike.” 


Tue Clonmel Assizes, which, at the 
date of our story, followed immediately 
after those of Waterford, opened un- 
der influences unusually solemn and 
subduing. Material circumstances were 
the same; the bustle of furbishing up 
hotels and lodging houses; the ar- 
ranging shops and shop windows, with 
an air of more alluring invitation ; and 
all the various coquetries by which a 
town gives itself an expression of féte 
and welcome, were the same as they 
had been for many preceding years; 
but they did not produce the same re- 
sults ; the human incidents in the pic- 
ture predominated over the purely 
physical, and the effect, on the whole, 
was gloomy. 

It is when the parts of a picture are 
not in keeping, that one best under- 
stands the degree in which they seve- 
rally conspire to produce the general 
impression. On former occasions the 
Clonmel assizes had found a corres- 
pondence between the aspect of the 
town and of the human throng by which 
it was occupied ; every where excite- 
ment—almost every where gaiety ; if 
there was trouble and anxiety in breasts 
covered with velvet or brocade, good 
care was taken that the visage should 
wear a covering that betrayed no se- 
cret disquiet ; and if the undisciplined 
faces of those who were attired in the 
garments of the poor, showed forth 
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sorrow and fear, they went for little 
in the general grouping, and, in- 
deed, were too far withdrawn from 
places wherein gay parties congregated, 
to allow of their sadness having any 
influence on the scene. Their place 
was, during day, the prison and 
the prison gates, the steps and porches 
of the court-house. They could be 
seen loitering around the dock, anx- 
iously communing with each other, or 
hazarding an humble question as attor- 
neys went and came ; but other places 
were, for the most part, safe from their 
intrusion, they left the gaiecty of the 
town unchequered. 

But now the gentry themselves ap- 
peared with grave and troubled as- 
pects. Some numbered dear friends 
among the prisoners; some, in the 
knowledge that disaffection hadreached 
so high, discerned reason to apprehend 
that soon the land might be all flooded 
by it. As to the poorer classes, they 
seemed to forget their own especial 
griefs and fears, and to look forward 
to the trials of the gentry with an 
angry and impatient interest in which 
all personal feelings were absorbed. 

It was the second day of the As- 
sizes. The gentry had been arraigned 
on the former, and the court was 
thronged in the expectation that on 
this day their trial should proceed. 
On the bench, on either side of the 
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judge, like the good and evil genius of 
the culprits, sat Lord Aylmer and Sir 
Thomas Brasier. The one stern and 
impassive, conscious that he was an 
object of especial disesteem to the 
multitude, hearing from time to time 
a-muttered “ Braseen lave that”— 
and subduing the timid adventurer 
who dared to parody his name, by turn- 
ing his bronzed visage, and directing 
his large cold eye towards the quarter 
from which the voice proceeded. The 
other, Lord Aylmer, was evidently. ex- 
erting his powers of captivation for the 
entertainment of the king’s represen- 
tative, and causing something like joy 
and hope to the multitude, whenever 
he disturbed the taciturnity of that 
high functionary, or won his severe 
aspect to brighten into a smile. Lord 
Aylmer, the “ masses” became per- 
suaded, would procure a long day for 
the prisoners if they were convicted ; 
“he could bate two of the likes of 
Brasier in coaxing men to be good- 
natured.” 

There was an hour of deep suspense. 
Counsel, on the part of the Crown, had 
declared themselves not ready for the 
trial. The principal witness had not 
arrived. In the usual form it was 
urged that due diligence had been used 
in the endeavour to procure his atten- 
dance; that, as was believed, he had 
received notice to leave Waterford on 
the preceding evening, and would be, 
it was hoped, before long, inattendance. 
The hour was yet early, not more than 
eleven o'clock. Before one, in all pro- 
bability, James Ryan would be (there 
was no witness-box in the court-house 
of Clonmel) on “ the table.” 

At the mention of his name, there 
was a groan like a yell, which ran 
through the multitude in the Court, 
and in which almost every individual 
had joined before the Sheriff could 
succeed in putting it to silence. Then 
the prisoners retired from the front of 
the dock, and cases of a less momen- 
tous nature than theirs were entered 
on. 

Meanwhile Ryan was on his way. 
He had left Waterford at the earliest 
dawn, travelling in a chaise with Mr. 
Morris (in whose house he had been 
lodged) a baronial constable of some 
celebrity in bringing offenders to jus- 
tice, and who sate with Ryan, in form 
a companion, but in reality, a guard 
upon him. There was some doubt how 
Vou. XXV.—No. 150, 
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Ryan would act ; and although it was 
not-thought advisable’ to affront him 
by betraying suspicion, yet it was ac- 
counted good wisdom to take care that 
he should not escape. A guard of 
four dragoons was given as his escort. 

About eight o’clock in the morning, 
the party, avoiding the bustle ofa town, 
and the inquisitive intruders of the 
streets, came to a halt at a little inn, 
about two miles distant from Carrick, 
on the road to Clonmel. Here they 
remainded to refresh their horses, and 
to breakfast. Ryan and Morris re- 
tired to an inner room ; the dragoons, 
after attending to their steeds, took 
their places at a table very invitingly 
covered, in‘the general reception room 
(which was the kitchen) of the inn, and 
thought, if thought could be expressed 
by mastication, that the good fare be- 
fore them needed no appliance which 
costliness of chamber could supply, to 
improve its raciness. But “ all that’s 
bright must fade,” even the delight of 
eating, and of drinking too, though it 
may hold out a little longer. The mi- 
litary party had arrived at the stage 
where conversation, as well as cups, 
begin to flow, and a placard placed 
conspicuously over the chimney, fur- 
nished the first topic for it. 

“‘ I say, James Thompson,” said one 
of the men, “ you have some book- 
learning ; is not that an offer of a 
reward; it looks like papers I used to 
see of that description ?” 

“* You may say that, soldier,” said 
@ person seated in the ample chimney 
nook, taking a short pipe from his 
mouth, “it is an offer of a reward ; 
three hundred pounds that could be 
got as aisy as saddle your horses.” 

The military gentlemen honoured 
their informant with a civil stare. He 
seemed a traveller of the humbler 
class, rather than a peasant. He 
might have been a pedlar, but that he 
had no pack; a process-server, but 
that he volunteered information which 
he might have kept more profitably to 
his own uses. He was—whatever he 
may have been—an active and rather 
good-humoured looking man, of middle 
age, who had been a washing the 
dust from his throat with mellow ale, 
and now solaced himself with the fumes 
of the Nicotian weed. A stout shillelah 
leaned against the table at his side, 
and a small bundle, tied up in a hand- 
kerchief, lay at his feet on ern 
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“And so, good friend,” said one of 
the soldiers, “you think you can 
have this reward. If you take a fool’s 
advice you wont let grass grow before 
you.make sure of it.” 

Do you know what, neighbour,” 
said the man, “ you never said a wiser 
thing than when you called that a 
fool's advice. It’s my head in my 
hand I'd have, instead of the three 
hundred pounds; that’s the reward 
I'd get, if I was to go to be daring 
to look for it.” 

“°Tis your own words, good fel- 
low, I was reflecting on when 1 spoke 
to you,” replied the soldier. 

“True for you, sir; but it’s the 
manin’ I put on ’em is this, that, if 
three or four lads of mettle, like your- 
selves, were to take yeer horses”— 
and the man paused, and looked 
around him in all directions to see 
that he was safe—“ it’s myself could 
show where long Purcell is hiding, 
(he’s the boy ye may hear of that won 
the grate victhory over Droghedy’s 
light horse,) and could put them three 
hundred pounds in our pockets betune 
us—sixty pounds a piece, av I know 
any thing af the rule of three, or long 
division.” 

But there was presently a sixth can- 
didate for a share in the prize. Mr. 
Morris had caught the sound “ re- 
ward” while he sat with Ryan in the 
room of state; and his practised ear 
soon had intelligence how it was to be 
obtained. Gliding into the outer room, 
where the soldiers and the traveller 
continued their discussion, they all of 
a sudden found him a partaker in it. 
He had learned their secret, and he 
was resolved to share in the advan- 
tages, if any, to which it was to open 
the way. In a few minutes he re- 
turned to Ryan, apprising him of the 
opportunity afforded him to distin- 
guish himself, and serve his country. 
A noted malefactor was concealed 
within less than a quarter of a mile 
of the inn. A sure guide would con- 
duct his party to the spot ; and nothing 
more was required than Ryan’s assent 
to the enterprise, and his promise not 
to ruin him by flying in his absence. 
Ryan assured him, with the most 
solemn asseverations, that, if he lived, 
and had the power, he would answer 
to his name that day in the court- 
house of Clonmel ; and saw his keeper 
depart on the enterprise which was to 


distinguish him, with a feeling of 
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eagerness for success, under which all 
his anxiety for the safe keeping of his 
witness wholly disappeared. 

After waiting about half-an-hour 
for the return of the party, Ryan be- 
came impatient. The chaise was at 
the door; but there were no guards 
around it. After some further delay, 
the young man’s patience was ex- 
hausted. To him the presence or 
absence of a guard was a matter of no 
moment whatever; and he began to 
feel that to be released from the com- 
panionship which had been, he felt, 
intruded on him, would be no trivial 
advantage. In fine, he examined his 
weapons, entered into the chaise alone, 
and left a message that Morris and 
the dragoons might follow him, if they 
pleased to do so, after they had made 
their capture. 

After a few miles’ drive, the pos- 
tillion dismounted, and walked + the 
horses’ side up a “huge high hill.” 
In former days, roads did not deign 
to practice that kind of accommoda- 
tion to the difficulties of the country 
which modern policy has adopted. 
They did not evade, or avoid, or turn 
a hill, no matter how steep it was, but 
met, and conquered it. The road to 
be climbed now was of this enterpris- 
ing description; and, after toiling up 
the base of it, the postillion, as we 
have said, descended to walk. Pre- 
sently he was by the door of the car- 
riage, when, seeing that Ryan had 
sunk into a sleep, he would not dis- 
turb him, but returned to his place, 
and urged the horses onward by whip 
and voice. 

‘“¢ What were you doing at the car- 
riage-window ?” said a voice, proceed- 
ing from a gap at a point of the road, 
which the horses were at this moment 
turning. 

The postillion looked in the diree- 
tion, and beheld a gaunt, uncouth 
figure and face of a man, exceeding 
considerably the ordinary stature. He 
carried a scythe in his hand; and, 
when his loose outer coat was moved 
open by any gesture, it could be seen 
that underneath it there were pistols 
stuck in a belt by which his waist was 
girded. 

“I was thinking,” said he, “ that 
maybe the gentleman would walk a 
bit again the hill; but, when I seen 
him fast, I did not like to waken him.” 

“ You are not telling me the 
thruth,” said the stranger ; “it’s no 
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gentleman your driving; it’s the in- 
former, James Ryan.” 

While speaking, he addressed a 
sign to the postillion, which was re- 
sponded to; and then exhibiting a 
symbol of authority, which the young 
man understood, he said— 

**T have a command to lay on you. 
Laive your horses here with me, and 
go you to the Rising Sun, where 
Ryan and Morriss had their break- 
fast to-day, and tell the fellow that 
you meet there, that you left Edmond 
Purcell keeping guard on the in- 
former.” 

The voice of authority or the in- 
fluence of terror prevailed; and the 
boy gave up his charge, and soon dis- 
appeared. 

Purcell and Ryan were alone—the 
meditated victim in the deep sleep 
which had stolen on a long-harassed 
frame—the murderer living an intenser 
life, in the malignant energy of his 
hatred. Raising himself a little from 
the ground, and straining his long 
neck, he bent towards the windows of 
the carriage, and looked in. Ryan’s 
sleep was composed and deep. Pur- 
cell drew forth a large pistol; but, 
while he was poising it in his hand, 
and examining the priming, his face 
became suddenly overcast by a shade 
of malice darker than had frowned 
even on his fell visage before—a scowl 
in which, as he raised himself erect in 
his towering stature, he seemed an in- 
carnation of revenge and cruelty, in a 
moment of satanic triumph. 

The carriage had approached the 
unprotected edge of a precipice, where 
there was a sheer descent, of very 
considerable depth, over what might 
be called a wall of rock. 

“Glory be,” he muttered, “ to the 
Father and ——” he interrupted him- 
self; he felt that the prayer was 
blasphemy. But, although he did not 
persevere in the attempt to pray, he 
persisted in his intention of terrible 
revenge; and yet, with something like 
a touch of mercy, he took time and 
pains, and ran some risk, to exempt 
the horses from sharing in the destruc- 
tion he was about to visit on his fellow- 
man. When he had backed them so 
as that the carriage reached the edge 
of the precipice, having placed a stone 
under one of the wheels in such a 
manner as that, with the handle of his 
scythe, he could push it away, he de- 
liberately cut the traces, and set the 
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horses free. He then looked again 
into the carriage, and saw Ryan still 
sleeping. There followed a pause of 
a few seconds, in which he seemed 
darkly disputing with himself. Should 
he send the victim to his account while 
he slept, or should he indulge in a 
last triumph over him? This thought 
prevailed. To destroy would lose 
half its malignant solace, if he did not 
show himself the avenger. With this 
feeling, he composedly let down the 
front glass, and called aloud to the 
sleeper— 

‘* Ho, Ryan—Shamus the informer 
—open your eyes—'tis I—’tis Edmond 
Purcell that sends you on your jour- 
ney.” 

In the instant, he struck the stone, 
and the carriage with its living bur- 
den—how short a time to live !— 
bounded over the crags; but, in the 
same instant, the villain’s own punish- 
ment was inflicted. Ryan, in the 
moment of waking, seized his blunder- 
buss, and dischargedit at his murderer, 
who fell, torn with many wounds, on 
the road above the precipice, while the 
carriage plunged to the bottom, where 
it lay a wreck round the bruised and 
mangled body of its late occupant. 

At the moment when this catas- 
trophe was effected, the fiery gallop of 
horses might have been heard, and the 
guard assigned to Ryan was seen crest- 
ing the hill. They had been led astray, 
as the reader may have anticipated, and 
returned late to the inn. Hurrying on 
to overtake Ryan, they met the postil- 
lion, received the message sent by Pur- 
cell, and were thus stimulated to in- 
creased exertion. They found Purcell 
screaming in agony for a priest. Both 
his arms were broken; he was 
wounded, rent and torn in body and 
limbs; but his physical sufferings 
seemed uncared for. “A priest, a 
priest,” was the one cry which issued 
incessantly from his livid lips. Earnest 
and imploring as it was, it was wholly 
unheeded. The first care of the party 
was, having secured their horses, and 
leaving one man in guard upon them, 
to descend the precipice. They found 
Ryan, dreadfully wounded and shat- 
tered, but living, and in the possession 
of his faculties. At his request, they 
carried him by a winding path to the 
top of the hill, and laid him down, 
obeying the very minute and peremp- 
tory directions he gave them, by the 
side of Purcell. They then separated 
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to procure such assistance as the place 
could afford, and to seek the aid of a 
rural physician, a village doctor, who 
had his residence somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. 

Ryan and Purcell were again left 
alone, and both felt that they were so. 
For a short time there was silence. 
Ryan was the first to break it. With 
much effort, and with many interrup- 
tions, he said— 

« Purcell, my right arm is broken— 
I can use my left. I have a loaded 
pistol, feel it’—and he touched Pur- 
cell’s forehead with the barrel; while 
the wretch screamed in the agony of 
his helplessness. “ This is a small 
thing—a child’s affair, Purcell; but 
it can send — a bullet — into the brain 
—and that does the business — as well 
as acannon ball! Now—mark me— 
ye did your work badly—not so mine. 

will wait and watch till the priest 
draws near—and — just the minute — 
before he stands over you—I will pull 
the trigger !” 

A long discordant howl broke from 
the wretched man; and then, after a 
fearful convulsion of his frame, he be- 
came silent and still. But he was not 
dead, and, in a few minutes, he re- 
sumed his piteous importunities. 

“ They're coming; oh! James 
Ryan. He's coming—I know they 
have the priest among them—don’t you 
hear his step? Lave me—lave me, 
till his hand is over me—lave me, till 
then, James Ryan! I'll get him to 
say masses for your sowl!” 


The Nevilles of Garretstown—a Tale of 1760. 
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“ Be silent—if you wish me to spare 
you. Let me have quiet to think” —and 
Ryan withdrew the pistol which had 
hitherto rested on the wretch’s fore- 
head. He remained for a short time 
silent, while crowded steps were heard 
approaching. 

‘* I see a priest,” said he, “ coming. 
I will leave you for him ; you are safe. 
Listen"—and, making an effort, he 
threw the pistol from him, and heard 
it strike against a rock in its fall. 
« There goes my anger—whatever life 
you have, I leave it with you.” 

It was but a very transitory gift. 
Life, at the moment, was taking its 
departure, and, before Purcell had the 
consolation he so earnestly implored, 
was gone. A clergyman was ap- 
proaching, and the miserable man, 
with fading eyes, beheld him. His 
lips moved, as if they were entreating 
him to accelerate his steps; but he 
could frame no articulate sound; or, 
if he did, it was lost in the noise ap- 
proaching rapidly nearer, of cavalry, 
riding, with their accoutrements, at 
a fast trot. They were a patrol sent 
from Clonmel to meet Ryan’s guards. 
Before they arrived, Purcell’s life was 
ended. Unable to make himself heard, 
it would seem, (from the convulsion in 
which his whole frame shivered,) as if 
he strove to move. The effort was his 
last: his frame became rigidly stiff ; 
his jaw fell, and with a cry, or moan 
of agony, leaving despair on his livid 
features, and in his wide open eyes, the 
spirit of Edmond Purcell passed away. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—RYAN VINDICATED—FINALE,. 


“ Though in this city he 

Hath widowed and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 

Yet he shall have a noble memory.” 


Coriolanus, 


“ Now joy wait on you! Here our play has ending.” 


Many and wild were the conjectures 
in Clonmel, when a mounted party 
was sent out in the direction from 
which Ryan was expected ; and earnest 
were the inquiries in every quarter 
where knowledge could be attained, 
for tidings of the informer and his 
fortunes. At last, reports reached 
the town, conveying, with the usual 
exaggerations, some knowledge of the 
facts we have related. Ryan and his 
party had been set upon by some hardy 
mountaineers, and had all been killed, 
their horses seized, as lawful prizes, 
and their bodies pitched over the hill 


side into a deep quarry. Then it was 
said that some of the soldiers had es- 
caped, and some of the mountain-men 
had fallen. But, however reports or 
rumours varied, all agreed in the im- 
portant fact, that poetical justice had 
had its due—that Ryan the informer 
had been sacrificed. 

About two o’clock in the day, the 
jailor was ordered to bring forward in 
the dock the persons of John Marma- 
duke Neville, Dillon O’Moore, Wm. 
Michael Barnwell, James Farrell &c. 
&c.; and in turn as each name was 
called, the party who bore it took his 
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place. Captain Neville stood outside 
the dock beside his father, and leaned 
upon the bars, declining the accommo- 
dation of a chair, while his father 
stood. There was a curtain drawn 
round the sheriff’s box, which was 
given up to two ladies, who were be- 
lieved to be Mrs. Barnwell and Made- 
leine Dillon O’Moore. Mrs. Derinzy 
and other ladies were seated in a room 
attached to the court, where they 
could receive the earliest intelligence of 
the proceedings ; and the body of the 
court-house itself, as well as its pur- 
lieus, was occupied with a dense mul- 
titude of most lively, if not deeply 
interested spectators. 

The scene was very solemn. When 
the names of the prisoners were called 
over—a vast number of human faces, 
so different in feature and hue, and, it 
might almost be said, so similar in ex- 
pression, now turning towards the 
culprits—now to the bench or the bar. 
No witness had yet appeared—rumour 
had put Ryan to death, and there 
seemed to be a kind of persuasion pass- 
ing from mind to mind through the 
crowded assembly, that the prisoners 
were to be discharged for want of 
prosecutor. 

This impression was soon removed. 


It was announced that Ryan was in- 


the town; that he had been badly 
wounded on the way, and was then 
under medical treatment, taking re- 
storatives such as would strengthen 
him to give his evidence. The open- 
ing formalities of the trial were con- 
cluded, the jury sworn, and the 
prisoners given in charge to them, 
when a loud groan from the populace 
in the street gave notice of some un- 
welcome occurrence. It was the 
arrival of the witness. Surrounded 
by a troop of Drogheda’s light horse, 
and borne in a kind of litter, on men’s 
shoulders, Ryan passed through the 
crowd, with no other annoyance than 
groans and taunts occasioned him. 

If the murmurs within the verge of 
the court were less loud, the curses 
were not less deep, with which the in- 
former, as he passed along, was un- 
sparingly greeted. He took all without 
reply. At times there appeared some- 
thing like defiance in his look; but, 
for the most part, he seemed subdued 
and patient. Although every person 
in the court knew he was coming to 
bear witness against the prisoners, yet, 
for the form sake, the crier called the 
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name “ James Ryan,” and the answer 
‘“« Here” was given steadily. 

In avery few moments the bustle of 
his being carried up to the table was 
over. The couch, and Ryan lying upon 
it, were so disposed, that the court and 
the jury could hear the evidence to the 
best advantage. A little time was 
given to Ryan to recover and compose 
himself, and then the book was handed 
to him to swear, At this motion a 
sound of execration passed out from 
the throng in the immediate precincts 
of the bar and table into the outer 
multitude. Ryan held the book in his 
hand—did not kiss it, and waited until 
the multitude had become silent: he 
then addressed the bench :— 

“ With your lordship’s permission,” 
said he, I would gladly speak a few 
words. I have been very much mis- 
understood, and would willingly set 
myself right with my countrymen.” 

“The court, Mr. Ryan, will hear 
you willingly. Mr. Sheriff, pray keep 
silence. Proceed, sir, if you please.” 
When Ryan began to speak, feeble as 
was his voice, all in his immediate 
neighbourhood could hear him; and 
as the knowledge of what he said ex- 
tended through the crowd, each man 
assisting his neighbour to understand, 
the interest felt in his discourse deep- 
ening as he proceeded, such was, after 
a time, the breathless silence—no man 
moving—no man breathing without a 
sense of caution—that the voice of 
the poor wounded man was audible at 
a distance far greater than could have 
been imagined. 

The purport of his address was, to 
explain his recent conduct. He told, 
without reserve, every thing in which 
he was himself concerned, so far as it 
did not compromise others. He gave 
an account of the artifices by which 
he had been induced to give informa- 
tion against the peasants who had suf- 
fered, and dwelt on the promises so 
unequivocally given him, that they 
were, in the event of their conviction, 
to receive mercy. He dwelt on the 
bitterness of his disappointment, and 
the cruelty of the breach of promise. 
He described himself as driven by th 
extremity of his sufferings into a state 
of temporary frenzy ; of his having, 
in this state of insanity, spoken rashly 
of men whom he had long held in 
honour, and would not, for any earthly 
consideration, injure; and now that 
the frenzy which betrayed him had 
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subsided—that his reason returned 
again—his honour came back with it, 
and dictated his duties—he would not 
bear testimony against the prisoners— 
he would not be sworn. 

“You know the consequences of 
your refusal,” said the judge. 

« My lord, I shall submit to them.” 

From the time when Ryan's dis- 
course verged towards the conclusion, 
or towards points from which the con- 
clusion could be anticipated, there was 
pressing forward conspicuously before 
the crowd, a young man of an ardent 
and handsome countenance. It was 
his brother Archibald. When he 
heard the judge demand if Ryan knew 
the consequence of his refusal toswear, 
and his brother’s answer, he forced 
his way, by an impetuous exertion, to 
the table, and cried out—* He does, 
my lord—he does— it’s the consequence 
that he has won back the honour of 
his name, and there is not one that 
bearsit, that would not die for him. Who 
dare say now, a word again the Ryans?” 

“ Sheriff,” cried the judge, “ take 
that man into custody.” 

Into custody! Unless the sheriff 
were disposed and enabled to put 
thousands of men to death, there could 
be on that day no taking into custody 
in the court house of Clonmel. 
“ Hurrah for the Ryans!” broke forth 
in the court. “ Shamus O’Ryan— 
hurrah, hurrah!” From within and 
from without shout after shout long 
and continuous rent the air and shook 
the building, forests of cudgels were 
brandished by vigorous men bounding 
high into air, and often in the fierce 
exuberance of an exulting enthusiasm 
greetings were interchanged in the 
shape of heavy blows, and prostrated 
forms were seen starting up, not to take 
revenge for the good-natured over- 
throw, but to swell the chorus which 
was every moment becoming more 
passionate and loud. 

“If you turned cannon upon us 
we'd shout it, and there is not a man 
of the conglomerated multitude that 
would not say “ mihi si lingua centum 
sint oraque centum,” every one of the 
hundred tongues and hundred voices 
would shout James Ryan, and if every 
one of us like Briareus of old hada 
hundred arms there would not be ope 
of them lying at our side, no nor one 
wake or wantin if he wanted them all 
simultaneous to help him or defend 
him,” cried Mr. Joseph Corcoran in re- 
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monstrance with the sheriff, and again 
the voice of the deeply moved multitude 
woke, and “ The Ryans—the Ryans— 
Shamus O’Ryan,” arose in thunder. 

Such were the stormy obsequies of 
James Ryan. His hand in his brother's, 
two beautiful and courtly female forms at 
his side, the blessings and thanks which 
the saved prisoners would not speak 
poured by the voices of many friends 
into his ears, and the acclamation of 
the rapt multitude restoring its honor 
to the name of his family, James Ryan 
breathed his last. ‘ Icould have 
wished,” he said, “ dear Archy, to die 
at home, tell them I wished it, but 
maybe ’tis better here, wherever it was 
to be, the will of God be done.” 

We have littleto add. The prisoners 
were not discharged, they were re- 
manded to prison and treated with all 
the indulgence which could be reason- 
ably desired. Lord Aylmer, Mr. De- 
rinzy, and Capt. Neville, proceeded to 
London and exerted themselves assi- 
duously to procure a pardon for all. 
There were difficulties in the way, 
great and many, and their suit was 
long delayed by them, but all vanished 
before the dawning of a new reign. 
In a very few days after George III. 
was proclaimed in London, there was 
a gay procession in the streets of Clon- 
mel; the prison gates were unbarred ; 
there was a cavalcade from the prison 
to the church, where a marriage cere- 
mony was performed, and the union of 
two true hearts which love had made, 
was blessed in holy wedlock. 

We know the fortunes of few of the 
parties, with the exception of Neville 
and his bride—they, we are instructed, 
were happy, and the source of happiness 
and good to many. We hope their 
various friends consented to share in 
their felicity. Zoe, we know, dwelt 
happily in their home, until she ex- 
changed it for one where she made a 
good man happy. Her father had not 
lived to witness his brother’s deliver- 
ance from prison. 

The lenity of the young sovereign, 
we believe, was not abused. Many a 
conspiracy, and many an_ insurrec- 
tionary movement has afflicted Ireland 
since; but the last Jacobite plot, of any 
consequence, by which the land was 
disturbed, was that (we have good 
reason for believing) which had the 
effect detailed in our story on the 
fortunes of “ THe NEVILLES OF 


GARRETSTOWN.” 
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On hearing a lady sing an Irish melody. 


Louise ! Louise! what strains are these 
That fall upon mine ear the while ? 

’Tis music's voice—and thine own choice— 
Sweet breathing from the Emerald Isle! 


There is a land that all men claim, 
Where’er the spot on rounded earth— 

Whate’er the clime—whate’er the name— 
Land of our fathers, and our birth! 


Old England has its vales of green, 

And Scotland boasts its hills of pine, 
And fair Louise! thy songs I ween 

Tell that loved Erin’s land is thine 


I love the isle from whence thou’rt sprung— 
Land of the brave, the kind, the free :— 

Where harps, high-toned, by minstrels strung, 
Have waked their sweetest melody ! 


Thy sires, Louise! in lordly halls 
Held sway—or on the battle plain 
Showed deeds, which, though thy song recalls, 
We hope may not return again! 


Too much of blood—too much of woe 

Hath England, Erin, Scotland, seen :— 
This had been one bright scene below 

Had man to man as brothers been! 


We seek not fame! that yet is ours— 
For high in thought, and bold in hand, 
Have stood our sires, with giant powers 
The guardians of our fatherland ! 


But give us peace—and give us love— 
The rose, the thistle, shamrock green 
United thus, like stars above, 
Each in its track shall bright be seen! 


Fair lady! wake thy song again, 

Thee and its strain the bard adores ; 
’*Tis Erin’s voice across the main 

Soft sounding on our Scottish shores ! 
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SONNETS 





FROM SPAIN. 


TO CIFRA. 
I. 


Wandering in childhood by the lonely sea, 

I listened till my very dreams did weep 

With ocean-voices most forlorn and deep, 

And waking, still I heard the mystery 

Moan in the wind, with the dark surges sweep 

Over the solitude, adjuring me 

Like some sad dirge of ancient prophecy 

From time's dim caves where destinies, —- 

For the doomed hour, their fateful sluinbers hold. 
There was an hour when first thy voice to me 

Sank on my heart as those dark billows rolled, 
And from its slumber in eternity, 

The fated hour, at hand, stood by with thee— 

Life’s long desire, and childhood’s mystery. 














































Il. 






If I could find a voice whose solemn tone 
Had utterance like those wild unsleeping waves, 

To start the dead thoughts from their living graves, 

I would invoke thy genius by mine own: 

O wake! and from that earnest hour o’erthrown, 
Henceforth as weeds flung by upon the shore, 

All idle thoughts should vanish evermore, 

Like vapours from the sun's imperial throne. 

Alas, deep heart, so long with muffled eyes 

Stumbling, a captive to unworthy fears, 

Awake !—around thy way lies paradise, 

Blooming with thought that knows no withering years. 
Trust thine own heart lest mine, with bitterer sighs 
For thy unworthiness, repent its tears. 





UL 


Spirit! for what is mortal of thee is to me 
Ever invisible, though ever near, 
This voice, unspoken, like a spirit here, 
As mine, within its chambers, meets with thee. 
Life is its own interpreter, nor ear, 
Nor eye, nor lip, nor voice, can absent be 
For love and genius, while the stars are clear, 
Or winds and flowers shall kiss invisibly. 
To me the stars of heaven are thoughts of thine; 
The winds that creep into my bosom, sigh 
The dreamings of thy spirit into mine ; 
With them I kiss thee in the blossoms by. 
Laugh at captivity: thou art divine, 
Look up and read thy freedom in the sky! 
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Protestant Conversions in Ireland. 


PROTESTANT CONVERSIONS IN IRELAND. 


Do what we may, or think as we may, 
the Roman Catholic clergy are, and 
must continue to be, the religious 
and moral instructors of the great 
majority of the people of Ireland! 
Such is the opinion of Sir Robert Peel, 
as delivered by him in the conclusion 
of the speech in which he introduced 
his Maynooth endowment bill to the 
House of Commons. The grounds 
for this opinion he does not state; and 
it would indeed have been very desi- 
rable to know upon what foundation it 
rests, as it seems to imply a convic- 
tion either that the Romish reli- 
gion will be more appreciated the 
more it is suffered to see the light, or 
that there is something radically defec- 
tive in the moral and intellectual cha- 
tacter of the Irish people, which ren- 
ders them incapable of profiting as 
they ought to profit by the enlightening 
and spiritualizing influences which are, 
in every other count y, aiding in the 
progress of moral improvement. If 
the first be the case, the sooner the 
Romish becomes the established church 
in England, the better; and to such a 
consummation the measures of the 
premier must be supposed to tend. If 
the second, namely, that Sir Robert's 
conviction is, that the Irish Roman 
Catholics are not to be converted from 
their errors in matters of faith, and 
that the religious belief which they 
have hitherto professed is that which 
they must continue to profess, no mat- 
ter what means may be taken to point 
out to them “a more excellent way,” 
we must say at once that we do not 
participate in such a persuasion, that 
we are unacquainted with any grounds 
of reason, or any statements of fact, by 
which it could be justified, and that 
it is our belief that a competent ac- 
quaintance with the state of religious 
opinion in this country, would lead any 
honest inquirer to a very different con- 
elusion. 

There are few of our readers who 
require to be informed that upon the 
Continent of Europe, both in France 
and in Germany, the reformed doc- 
trines have of late years been making 
rapid way, so that whole communities 
have cast off their slavish submission 


to the Church of Rome, and vindicated 
for themselves the same degree of 
spiritual liberty which was asserted in 
England at the period of the Refor- 
mation. And our English and Con- 
tinental readers may be well assured 
(our Irish readers can require no such 
assurance) that the progress of scrip- 
tural knowledge, in dissipating the 
mists of error and of superstition by 
which our moral atmosphere has so 
long been clouded, has not been less 
remarkable in Ireland. 

It is curious enough that the poli- 
tical antagonism by which the Romish 
Church in this country was held in 
check, during what was called the 
ascendancy of the Protestant prin- 
ciples in our constitution, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, is that to which it 
is at present chiefly owing that it is 
still enabled to present any formidable 
resistance to the various causes which 
have been operating its decay, and 
which would, humanly speaking, if not 
counteracted by a most mischievous 
empiricism on the part of our rulers, 
have ensured its extinction. In the 
early period of the last century its 
dangerous politics caused it to be pro- 
scribed. The state took ample secu- 
rity against its pernicious dogmas in 
the crippling enactments by which its 
professors were almost deprived of 
political existence. But in process of 
time the prostrate sect began to be 
regarded as a favoured party, and 
various measures of indulgence were 
doled out to it, all baving reference 
to the continuance of those enact- 
ments by which it was aggrieved, and 
expressive of an earnest desire to miti- 
gate their severity, as far as it was 
possible so to do with safety to our Pro- 
testant constitution. Thus the right 
of acquiring property was conferred, 
thus the learned professions were 
thrown open, thus the elective fran- 
chise was extended, thus the Coll 
of Maynooth was established, and thus 
many other advantages were secured 
to the professors of the discounte- 
nanced faith by a Protestant govern- 
ment, during a period of growing in- 
difference on the part of Roman C. . 
tholics to the mere dogmas of their re. 
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ligion, and when they would have taken 
very little pains to secure such advan- 
tages for themselves. 

It is, therefore, indisputable that 
popery is indebted for that fixity of 
tenure by which it is at present 
enabled to maintain itself in this coun- 
try, to the measures which have origi- 
nated in the unwise indulgence as well 
of its political friends by whom its 
doctrines were despised, as of political 
antagonists by whom they were dreaded, 
and who conceived that in conceding a 
little, they were taking the most effec- 
tual means of preventing the great and 
dangerous concession of complete and 
unqualified emancipation. In point of 
fact, as a mere system of religious faith, 
in which the authority of the pope was 
directly at issue with the authority of 
the Bible, it was very rapidly losing 
its hold upon the minds of the people. 
Its absurdities were every day be- 
coming more conspicuous ; and in pro- 
portion as the established clergy be- 
came zealously interested in the cause 
of that more scriptural system in 
which they were appointed to admi- 
nister, a corresponding success at- 
tended their labours, and there is 
scarcely a portion of Ireland which 
did not bear witness to the blessed 
effects of a Gospel-preaching ministry, 
in causing the circle of light to gain 
upon the circle of darkness. 

But what had been done in combining 
the popish population into a political 
party, was found to be very adverse to 
that progress of conversion by which 
they would become uncombined as a 
sect. To be disabused of the errors of 
popery, and led to form a just estimate 
both of the doctrines and the claims of 
true religion, requires a strong force 
of moral conviction; and many may 
be intellectually so disabused, while 
yet they have not the moral sense or 
the moral courage which would impel 
them to act upon their convictions. 
But to adopt the sentiments, and fall 
in with the ways of a great national 
party, which, no matter by what causes 
or casualties they may at first have 
been brought together, are now pos- 
sessed and actuated by one intense 
feeling of national love, or national 
hate, this implies but little respect for 
peculiarities of religious opinion, which 
v.ill all be lost sight of or disre- 
ga ded when [they interfere with the 
attainment of any political object. 








The Romanist whom, as a mere Ro- 
manist, it might not be difficult to per- 
suade to be a Protestant, as a partisan 
becomes inveterate in his adherence 
to popery, whose colours he consents to 
wear, not so much because they be- 
long to the sect of his choice, as to 
the party of his adoption. He could 
willingly enough relinquish his opinions 
as a churchman or a theologian, but 
his principles as a democrat or a re- 
pealer are quite another thing; and 
these he will not consent to abandon, 
for any shadowy differences of specu- 
lative belief upon which he has never 
placed any real value, and which he 
must be “ born again” to see in their 
true importance. 

And this identification with the sect 
of those who belong to the party, it is, 
which enables the Romish priesthood, 
in this free country, to exercise some- 
thing like an inquisitorial power in the 
coercion and punishment of those whom 
they may denominate spiritual offen- 
ders. Many an arm would be raised 
to carry into terrible effect the penal- 
ties they may denounce against such as 
might, by the desertion of their cause, 
bring a scandal upon their church ; 
while yet, under other circumstances, 
the victims might claim the sympathy, 
and even the attachment of those dead- 
ly instruments of priestly vengeance. 
There are few of our fellow subjects, 
who live in more favoured parts of the 
empire, who know, or can even form 
a faint idea of the perils which beset 
the path of the humble member of 
the Romish persuasion, who begins to 
think and to judge for himself, and 
who is supposed to give entertainment 
to opinions which might loosen the 
bonds of his spiritual allegiance. The 
suspected heretic is denounced as a 
deserter, and the punishment which 
might fail to be visited for a departure 
from the faith, is sure, sooner or later, 
to overtake the traitor. He finds 
that he cannot forsake a sect without 
offending a party, and that it is the 
very individuals who are most blind, 
or most indifferent to religious diffe- 
rences themselves, who will be most 
zealous and most malignant in car- 
rying into effect against him, the 
vengeance of his really angry and irri- 
tated clerical superiors. 

But it was not our intention to 
dwell at such length upon this topic, 
when we sat down for the purpose of 
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presenting to our readers a brief no- 
tice of a few of those localities 
which have, within the last ten or fif- 
teen years, been made remarkable by 
the progress of Protestant principles, 
notwithstanding the most unfavoura- 
ble circumstances to which they could 
be exposed with any hope whatever 
of an efficacious promulgation. And 
first, we will advert to the little Pro- 
testant colony at present established 
within about two-and-twenty miles of 
Dublin, at Kilmeague, in the county of 
Kildare, within about four miles of 
the little town of Rathangan. 

It is now about seventeen years 
since Mr. Preston, the present rector 
of Kilmeague, became connected with 
his parish as a curate. 

When he entered upon the discharge 
of his duties he found that his congre- 
gation consisted of very few; some- 
times not mote than six individuals 
were assembled for divine worship. 
The family and the dependents of the 
clergymen consisted of two servants 
and two labourers; and by gradually 
increasing the number of his labourers, 
they being all Protestants, the little 
congregation was somewhat aug- 
mented. 

But he soon found that a very bitter 
feeling was produced by the preference 
which he gave the members of his own 
persuasion, and that he must either 
abandon the system upon which he 
seemed intent, or prepare for open 
war with his Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours. Kilmeague, our readers will 
perceive, is not very far from the Je- 
suit establishment of Clongowes and 
the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth ; and the spirit which soon began 
to be excited against the new clergy- 
man, who was guilty of the monstrous 
crime of giving employment and pro- 
tection to meritorious members of the 
Church of England, and that without 
dispossessing of his tenement, or put- 
ting out of employment, asingle Roman 
Catholic, exhibits, at least, the la- 
mentable failure.of these institutes to 
diffuse throughout a district so imme- 
diately within the sphere of their in- 
fluence, the blessed principles of Chris- 
tian charity. 

Mr. Preston first began to experi- 
ence the hostility of his parishioners, at 
vestry, where he was bitterly and 
factiously opposed. This was during 
the year 1829, when the Duke of 
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Wellington and Sir Robert Peel were. 
intent upon passing the act of eman- 
cipation. 

Finding the opposition with which 
he had to contend, he endeavoured as 
well as he could to provide against it ; 
and that, he imagined, would best be 
done by increasing the number of 
Protestant settlers. With this view, - 
he took five and twenty acres of 
ground, which was let at a rent of 
of twenty-five shillings an acre under 
an order of the Court of Chancery ; 
and upon these he located six Protes- 
tants families, of the class of labourers. 

The following year, the experiment 
was repeated. Land to the amount of 
sixty acres was procured at thirty shil- 
lings an acre ; upon this, three addi- 
tional Protestant families were placed ; 
and the occupants immediately pro- 
ceeded to build substantial and com- 
modious habitations; some cabins, at 
an expense of about £10 ; others, two- 
storied houses, at an expense of about 
£40. Meanwhile the little congrega- 
tion was, as the reader may suppose, 
considerably improved; the various 
settlers feeling the parish church a 
centre of happy union, where they as- 
sembled to receive the instruction of 
one whom they felt to be their patron 
and their friend, and under whose 
guidance and protection they had sig- 
nally prospered. 

But while the Protestant inhabi- 
tants were characterized by an exem- 
plary propriety of demeanour, which 
would have kept them in * charity 
with all men,” no similar disposition 
was manifested towards them by their 
Roman Catholic neighbours. On the 
contrary, wrath, and strife, and ani- 
mosity were exhibited on occasions 
when but little could have occurred to 
provoke them; but this did not pro- 
ceed to any extreme of virulence, 
until in 1832, the anti-tithe war 
began to rage, when a multitudinous 
meeting, organized by the priests, and 
headed by Mr. Ruthven, the then 
member, we believe, for Kildare, took 
place, at which the tithe impost was 
denounced, and the system of passive 
resistance to its exaction resolved on. 
This was a system well calculated to 
harass and intimidate the clergyman, 
who could not, it was supposed, con- 
tend against the numbers or the viru- 
lence thus brought to bear against 
him, and must needs be the victim of 
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a conspiracy against which he could ob- 
tain no effectual protection. 

But Mr. Preston, who had now 
become the rector of the parish, was 
not very easily frightened. He re- 
solved to assert his rectorial rights, 
and about fifty head of cattle were 
seized, upon which a sale was called, 
wheré it was supposed the opposing 

ties would brought into direct col- 
ision. 

The conspirators, in prodigious 
numbers, assembled from all the sur- 
rounding country, under clerical 
leaders, and made such an imposing 
show as must, they thought, effectually 
discourage any enterprising purchasers 
from bidding for the cattle which had 
been seized. But Mr. Preston having 
had good information that he and his 
friends were to be attacked, had applied 
to government for protection. Lord 
Stanley was then chief secretary for 
Treland, and with his usual proptitude 
he did not hesitate to place at the dis- 
posal of the menaced and persecuted 
clergyman a police force amply suffi- 
cient to protect the sale and preserve 
the peace. This force arrived at the 
place of sale almost simultaneously 
with the bands who had been organ- 
ized for passive resistance. The sale 
proceeded ; the purchases were made ; 
out of the proceeds the arrears of the 
tithe defaulters were paid. And this 
continuing for some months, supported 
as Mr. Preston was by the hearty co- 
operation of the government, the 
conspirators at length found it expe- 
dient to discontinue their system of 
passive resistance, and the tithe was, 
thenceforth, regularly paid. 

The colonizing system was, mean- 
while, gradually extending. The 
advantages of his little settlement 
were every day more and more appa- 
rent; and as opportunity presented 
itself, Mr. Preston increased the num- 
ber of the farmers and labourers upon 
whose good conduct and steadiness he 
knew he might rely. Ashe always 
had many applicants for the farms of 
which he had the disposal, he was able to 
select such as were best recommended, 
and who were most likely to be an ac- 
quisition to the neighbourhood ; and 
we are not aware of a single case in 
which the individuals who were fortu- 
nate enough to obtain from him a pre- 
ference, have disappointed his expecta- 
tions. Verily, the benevolent reader 








will say of this good clergyman, he 
was now beginning to reap his reward. 
He could now look round him upon 
happy and contented families, who had 
been “ as sheep not having a shepherd,” 
but who were now, by his benevolent 
instrumentality, organized into a 
christian community where they were a 
mutual stay and protection ; and upon 
every returning Sabbath which 
brought its claims for praise and de- 
votion to the Most High, instead of 
having to officiate drearily in an almost 
empty church, he felt himself in the 
presence of an assembled multitude 
whose orderly attendance and decent 
appearance bore testimony as well to the 
principles in which they were brought 
up, as to the comforts to which they 
were becoming accustomed. A great 
advance had, undoubtedly, been made, 
but the greatest of his difficulties were 
yet to be experienced by the courageous 
and benevolent rector. 

The passive resistance conspiracy 
had been defeated; Mr. Preston, no 
longer, thanks to Lord Stanley, found 
any difficulty in the collection of his 
tithe. But a spirit was at work which 
stirred up the people to refuse to have 
any dealings with him or his people; 
and had this form of the conspiracy 
succeeded, as there was, at first, but 
too much reason to apprehend, starva- 
tion must have broken up the esta- 
blishment, and compelled him to aban- 
don kis object. 

In order the more effectually to 
straiten the supplies of the colonists, 
they were attacked when they went to 
a distance for the purchase of provi- 
sions, their carts broken, and the meal 
or potatoes, which they had succeeded 
in procuring, thrown into the canal. 
So fixed and so universal was the de- 
termination to starve them out, that 
the canal proprietors would not ven- 
ture to make their boat the vehicle of 
conveying any thing for their use. 
Some of them proceeded even as far 
as Edenderry, and had almost suc- 
ceeded in procuring supplies, when 
they were denounced as belonging to 
the colony, and narrowly escaped with 
their lives. Mr. Preston has himself 
declared to us that he had begun to 
feel the pressure of famine in his own 
household, when, as a last effort, he 
informed government of the straits 
to which they were reduced; and it 
was arranged that if he could in any 
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way succeed in effecting a purchase of 
provisions, a police force would be in 
readiness, by which they would be pro- 
tected upon the road, until they reached 
the famishing families for whom they 
were intended. 

Accordingly, some of the most ill- 
looking of the colonists were disguised, 
so as to pass for some of the humblest 
grade of Roman Catholics. These 
pescened to the town of Naas, and 

aving effected large purchases, suc- 
ceeded in placing them under anescort ; 
not one moment too soon, for the dis- 
covery of their object was made before 
they were well out of the town, and 
had not the protecting force been 
strong and determined, this last effort 
for the subsistence of the colonists 
must have been defeated. Some of 
them were four-and-twenty hours with- 
out having tasted food, when the sup- 
plies arrived by which their hearts 
were gladdened, and which told them, 
practically, that the government were 
determined to protect them, and that 
the starvation conspiracy must have 
an end. 

The colonists now amounted to 
about sixty full-grown men; and as 
Mr. Preston’s life was threatened, he 
having been fired at by an assassin in 
the open day, they frequently assem- 
bled at his house for his protection. 

He was now obliged to be per- 
petually upon his guard. The doors 
and windows of the glebe were se- 
cured by iron bars against any sudden 
assault, and he himself went constantly 
armed. Neither by night nor by day 
did he feel himself secure against some 
attack, which might end in his. des- 
truction. 

On one occasion, while his little 
faithful band were with him, a vast 
multitude approached his house, shout- 
ing, and threatening the most savage 
violence. His resolution was taken 
upon the moment, and he determined 
to give them a warm reception. With 
this view, the colonists were drawn up 
in regular order in front of the house. 
The firm attitude which they assumed 
seemed to strike dismay into the as- 
sailants. They were armed, and 
would, undoubtedly, it was clearly 
seen, use their arms for the defence 
of their lives. Fortunately, there was 
no occasion. ‘The miscreants, who 
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perceived the reception which was 
prepared for them, retired with as 
much precipitation as they had ad- 
vanced with confidence. Thus was 
that danger averted. But Mr. Pres- 
ton, imagining that they might vent 
their hostility upon some of the out- 
lying, unprotected Protestant houses, 
proposed to his little party that they 
should follow after them until they 
saw their families out of danger. This 
was done. The little party advanced 
about a mile, or three-quarters of a 
mile, and when they saw the assailants 
disperse, returned each man quietly 
to his own home. 

Will it be believed that, for this 
offence, these men were prosecuted ? 
They were indicted upon the charge 
of having unregistered arms; and 
would, undoubtedly, have been sub- 
jected to a penalty of ten pounds each, 
had not the prosecutor, by forgetting 
the date, failed to effect a conviction | 
Mr. Preston immediately had them all 
sworn in as special constables—and 
thus were they legally enabled to carry 
arms for the protection of their own 
lives. 

But not yet was the infernal malice 
of his assailants at an end. What the 
sword, the pistol, and the assassin had 
failed to accomplish, was now sought 
to be accomplished “ by dipping the 
evangelists in blood.”* A wretch, 
named Patrick Dunn, was incited to 
swear falsely against Mr. Preston, for 
having fired at him! Upon this 
charge the reverend gentleman was 
about to be put upon his trial for his 
life! But the grand jury ignored the 
bill, and the prosecutor was himself 
prosecuted for perjury, and upon the 
clearest evidence convicted, and sen- 
tenced to transportation. He wrote 
from the hulk a letter to Mr. Preston, 
in which he confesses and deplores his 
crime, and in the bitterness of his 
affliction makes some extraordinary 
disclosures, not greatly to the credit 
of his spiritual advisers. 

Thus, under the overruling Provi- 
dence of God, was this last conspi- 
racy defeated. The colonists were 
now secure in mutual protection, and 
their presence was felt, by all the bet- 
ter disposed, to be a blessing to the 
neighbourhood— insomuch, that Sir 
Gerald Aylmer agreed with Mr. Pres- 
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ton, that if he would raise subscrip- 
tions for building slated houses at 
Kilmeague, an acre of ground should 
be attached to each house rent free, to 
be held upon a lease of two lives and 
twenty-one years, by well recom- 
mended Protestants, to whom such a 
settlément would be an advantage. 
This was in the year 1836, when the 
pressure upon poor Protestants in 
various parts of Ireland, was drain- 
ing the country of the best of its popu- 
lation, and when it was so desirable to 
many of them to find “a peaceable 
habitation, and a quiet resting place,” 
where they might, without molesta- 
tion, serve their God, and secure for 
their children the advantages of scrip- 
tural education. The rector imme- 
diately, and with his accustomedenergy, 
entered upon his part of the undertak- 
ing. He was able, in a short time, to 
raise the sum of two.thousand pounds, 
by which he was enabled to build nine- 
teen two-storied slated houses, which 
now constitute the little town of Kil- 
meague, and present, in all respects, a 
striking contrast, in the busy hum of 
the happy and industrious settlers, to 
the sterility and desolation of the 
lonely fields which they occupy, and 
which were the abode of the snipe and 
the partridge, when the new rector 
commenced his benevolent labours. 

It is now more than three years 
since we visited this interesting colony. 
The houses were then all occupied by 
industrious Protestants in comfortable 
circumstances. There were 


Shoemakers. 

Blacksmith. 

Masons. 

Shopkeepers. 

Surgeon and Apothecary. 
Carpenter. 

Tailor. 

Labourers. 

Farmers. 
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The country colonists amounted to 
about eighty families, of which two- 
thirds were farmers, and one-third 
labourers. The farms varied in size, 
from ten to sixty acres. There were 
eight farms of, at least, fifty acres 
each. 

The attendance at church, which 
began with six, amounted, at the 
period of our visit, to about 220; 
the average number of communicants 
to about seventy. All this owing to 
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the persevering exertions of one hum- 
ble man, who was not daunted by dif- 
ficulties, apparently the most insuper- 
able, ail of which he encountered, in 
the faith and the fear of God, with a 
spirit of Christian heroism, of which 
we have but few examples! 
Nor was the least gratifying cir- 
cumstance which presented itself to 
us, the perfect good will which now 
prevails between the colonists and all 
those by whom they were surrounded. 
All exclusive de: ling has been aban- 
doned. There is the most perfect in- 
terchange of kindly offices between 
all denominations of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. The agitating 
priest, who was there when the present 
rector first arrived, and who was sup- 
posed to be the great fomentor of 
strife, has been removed, and is suc- 
ceeded bya gentleman, in all respects 
his contrast, between whom and Mr. 
Preston a most kindly intercourse pre- 
vails. In short, the Protestants, by 
proving that they were able to defend 
themselves, established a claim to 
respect and forbearance, and began to 
be valued by their Roman Catholic 
neighbours, in proportion as their ster- 
ling qualities began to be known. 
War and strife has been succeeded by 
peace and concord ; and perhaps there 
Is no part of Ireland in which differ- 
ing religionists now live more peace- 
ably together, than in this district, 
where they were at first so much di- 
vided. We have heard, from autho- 
rity which we are bound to respect, 
that owing to the tranquillity and the 
security to life and property, occa- 
sioned by the presence of the colony, 
land in the immediate neighbourhood 
has risen considerably in value ; inso- 
much that Sir Gerald Aylmer has 
been more than indemnified, by the 
increase which has taken place in other 
portions of his property, for the nine- 
teen acres of ground which he parted 
with, rent free, for the use of the 
colonists, at a time when he could not 
have supposed that such an allocation 
of it would prove, in the end, as much 
to his own, as to their advantage. 

We do not believe that there are 
many of our readers who will suppose 
that we have occupied too much space 
in the details into which we have 
entered respecting this interesting set- 
tlement; and we have done so, we 
will confess, partly in the hope that 
some of them may be induced, by 
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what we have written, to visit it, and 
to judge for themselves. We invite 
them to inquire minutely into all the 
particulars which we have stated, and 
to say whether we have, in aught, ex- 
aggerated either the difficulties which 
Mr. Preston had at first to encounter, 
or the advantages which have been re- 
alised, now that his benevolent efforts 
have been attended with such complete 
success. 

In this case the colonists consisted 
of individuals who had all previously 
been Protestants, but whom oppression 
or persecution had driven from the 
neighbourhood in which they had at 
first been settled, and to whom, if the 
asylum at Kilmeague had not been 
opened, there remained no alternative 
but emigration. We now advert to 
eases of a different kind, in which the 
Christian missionary boldly threw 
himself upon an uncultivated terri- 
tory, in the wildest and the most 
popish part of Ireland, and trusted 
entirely to his own energy, and that 
strength which ever will be given to 
his faithful servants by the Most High, 
when they boldly enter upon the path 
of duty with an unfeigned reliance 
upon the Divine protection. 

The following is the brief and 
simple account which is given of the 
origin of the Achill mission, in the 
first number of the Achill Herald, a 
publication which is printed upon the 
island, and which details, with ability 
and fidelity, the proceedings of the 
missionaries and their converts :— 


“A clergyman, who was laid aside 
from active employment by severe in- 
disposition, was induced, by the perusal 
of ‘ Anderson’s Historical Sketches of 
the Native Irish,’ to commence the study 
of the Irish language, with a view to 
devoting himself to the service of 
Christ among the portion of his coun- 
trymen who use that language. In 1831 
the western coast of Ireland was visited 
by asevere famine. The clergyman to 
whom we have alluded, having at that 
time acquired some knowledge of the 
Irish language, was induced to visit the 
scene of distress, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of a friend, who was actively en- 

aged in sending relief to the suf- 
erers. 

“On his arrival in the west, having 
heard of the extreme destitution of the in- 
habitants of the Island of Achill, he deter- 
mined to visit it. It should here be men- 
tioned, as one of the links in the chain of 
causes which originated the Achill mis- 
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sion, that this clergyman, before he left 
Dublin, had had his mind particularly di- 
rected to the missionary operations of the 
UnitedBrethren among the Greenlanders 
and other barbarous people. The actual 
survey of the condition of the people of 
the people of Achill first suggested the 
establishment of a mission among them, 
on the same plan as those which have 
been established by the United Bre- 
thren, designed to further the temporal 
welfare of the natives in subserviency 
to their higher interests. Returnin 
from Achill, our traveller cuuiaaheall 
his thoughts to a Christian friend in the 
neighbourhood, who signified his appro- 
bation; and, having received encou- 
ragement from the principal landed 
proprietor of the island, by the promise 
of alease of mountain ground, he re- 
turned to Dublin, where, through the 
zealous and warm co-operation of a few 
Christian friends, devoted to the im- 
provement of the native Irish, a com- 
mittee was formed for establishing and 
conducting, in the Island of Achill, the 
first missionary settlement which had 
ever been established among the native 
Irish, using the Irish language. 

“The committee being formed, a 
subscription was opened for carrying 
the contemplated object into effect. A 
lease of 130 acres of land, situated in 
the north-east of the island, having been 
obtained, at a nominal rent of £1 per 
annum, a steward was engaged, and 
sent to superintend the reclaiming of 
the land in the summer of 1833. The 
difficulties to be overcome, even in this 
stage of the operations, seemed almost 
insurmountable. A wild tract of moor, 
overrun with heath, was to be reclaimed 
and rendered productive; houses were 
to be erected in the midst of a wilder- 
ness, without any means of communica- 
tion with a civilized country but the 
sea, which, in consequence of a boister- 
ous climate, and the want of a commo- 
dious landing-place, afforded but a 
precarious medium of intercourse; and 
these works were to be accomplished by 
the instrumentality of a people destitute 
of skill, or suitable implements, whose 
ignorance and prejudices might easily 
be so worked upon by designing men, 
as to make them regard the growth of 
the infant settlement with jealous en- 
mity, instead of considering it in the 
light of a benefit, either spiritual or 
temporal. Under the superintendence of 
the steward, however, the farm was 
soon inclosed ; and a house being erected 
sufficient for the accommodation of two 
families, the committee sent a school- 
master to the settlement, in November, 
1833. He was followed by a Scripture- 
reader ; and another house being erected, 
a clergyman who was appointed by the 
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committee to take charge of the settle- 
ment as missionary, removed there with 
his family, in August, 1834, where he 
was shortly followed by another minis- 
ter, and three more Scripture-readers, 
for whom an extensive and encouraging 
field of labour was opened, 

‘“‘A furious persecution was got up 
by the Roman Catholic priests and Dr. 
M ‘Hale, who aimed at nothing short of 
the expulsion of the mis:ionaries from 
the island. But the Lord was with his 
servants, and the machinations and vio- 
lence of their enemies were fruitless. 

** The missionary settlement has since 
wn into a village ; the sides of a once 
ren mountain are now adorned with 

cultivated fields and gardens; the 
desert literally rejoices, and blossoms 
as therose ; and the stillness of desola- 
tion which once reigned, is now broken 
by the hum of the school, or the sound 
of the “‘chureh-going bell.” The Achill 
missionary settlement is, indeed, a proof 
of the truth of that memorable saying 
of John Elliot ; “‘ that prayer and pains 
through faith in Christ can do any 
thing.’ ‘This is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes.’” 


It was, indeed, an heroic enter- 
prise ; and as long as faithful and un- 
worldly men are held in honourable 
remembrance for devotedness to their 
crucified Lord, the name of Edward 
Nangle will be piously and honourably 
remembered. 

The following is an extract from 
his evidence before a committee of 
the House of Lords, appointed to in- 
quire into the progress and operation 
of the new plan of education in Ire- 
land :— 


“The Reverend Edward Nangle is 
called in, and examined as follows :— 

** You are settled in the Isle of Achill, 
which is an island off the coast of 
Mayo? 

“T am. 

** What induced you to settle there ? 

*“ The extreme destitution of the in- 
habitants in every point of view, both 
temporal and spiritual. 

‘* When did you settle there? 

“I arrived in the island in July, 


“In what character did you setttle 
there—as a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, or merely as an ordinary 
inhabitant ? 

* As a clergyman. 

** Did you undertake to give spiritual 
ministrations there ? 


** Yes. 
* Had the sanction of His Grace 
- ~ hop of Tuam for what you 
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“Thad not only his grace’s sanction, 
but his warm approval. 

**Is his grace’s handwriting known to 
you? 

“eis, 

. A letter is shown to the witness. ] 
‘Ts that letter in the handwriting of 
the archbishop ? 

$+ Fe is. 

** The letter is delivered in, and the 
following passage is read :— 

““* Although Mr. Nangle is neither 
rector nor curate of Achill, he is acting 
there entirely under my sanction, He 
was sent down there by a body of pious 
men, who formed themselves into a 
society called the Achill Mission Society, 
by whom he is supported. Before he 
was commissioned to that place, I was 
consulted whether I would receive him 
as one of my clergy under my episcopal 
supremacy. Iwas but too thankful for 
the offer of such a man’s services in that 
dark spot in my diocese, and gladly 
embraced the offer, and would then, o 
at any time since, or now, (if he wished 
it,) grant him my formal licence, having 
always had one virtually. The fruits 
resulting from this faithful man’s la- 
bours (notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion and persecution he endures) amply 
bear me out in the confidence I had 
placed in him. He is a most valuable, 
devoted, faithful, single-eyed servant of 
the Lord. Theincumbent of Achill is 
an infirm man, quite incapable of active 
duty ; he is also a very poor man; his 
income out of the parish of Achill is 
only £100 per annum, out of which he 
could not be expected to pay a curate.’ 

‘*Is the rector of Achill resident in 
the island? 

** He is not. 

“Is there any glebe-house in the 
island ? 

“ There is not. 

“Is there any jglebe belonging to 
it? 

‘No. 

“Was there any church when you 
first went there? 

** No church. 

**Have you since received a formal 
licence of the Archbishop of Tuam? 

**T have. 

‘*With what success were your en- 
deavours crowned in the island at first? 
What were you able to do generally ? 

“In reply to this question, I shall 
just describe ‘the present state of the 
mission. We have now altogether con- 
nected, with our mission thirty-four 
families resident at our settlement. 

“In one particular part of the 
island ? 

- ew our mission ground. 

‘* Which does not comprise the whole 
of the island ? 

“Only a very small part of it. 
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Twenty-seven of these families are 
persons who have come out of the 
Church of Rome, and joined themselves 
to the Protestant Church; and either 
eighteen or nineteen of these families 
have been brought out of the Church 
of Rome within the last two years and 
a-half, since I went to the island; and 
we have now in our two schools—a 
male and a female school—eighty chil- 
dren receiving scriptural education. As 
regards temporal things, we have re- 
claimed about thirty-two acres of our 
land, which was all wild moor, and made 
it productive. 

** Are the houses that have been built 
of a very superior order to those which 
you found in the island ? 

“There was never a slated house 
seen in the island till we erected them. 
Several of our buildings, our little 
church, our schoolrooms, my own 
dwelling, are slated. 

** You have a church there? 

** We have. 

** At the time when there were most 
scholars in your school, in which you 
say the Bible was read, what was the 
greatest number of scholars which you 
ever had in those schools ? 

‘**T can state the number that we had 
in actual attendance. I do not speak 
now of the number upon our books, but 
the number in actual attendance at one 
time ; and I speak from my own actual 
observation. We had in the school at 
Dugorth, 160 children; in the school 
at Slevemore, 140; at Cashel, 80; and 
at Keel, 40—making a total of 420. 

**You say you had that number; 
when was this ? 

‘* This was in the spring of 1835. 

‘* What number have you now ? 

* We have now only two schools at 
Dugorth, and in the two schools we 
have eighty children. 

** The children at both, taken inclu- 
sive, are only eighty. 

** Only eighty. 

**To what do you atttribute this 
falling off ? 

“LT attribute it to the violent perse- 
cution of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, as detailed in a petition presented 
to the House of hosts by the Bishop 
of Exeter. 

‘* A petition from you ? 

** Yes. 

‘* Have you reason to know whether 
there is a greater number of children 
educated now, taking into account both 
those educated in your schools, and 
those educated in the other schools in 
the island, than there were when first 
you went there ? 

‘*T know that the number has consi- 
derably diminished in the National 
School at Dugorth; I speak from per- 
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sonal inspection of that school; the 
number in actual attendance is twenty- 
three. ‘The number at Keel—and I 
speak here from the report of my col- 
league, the Rev. Mr. Baylee, who in- 
spected this school—the number is 60 ; 
the number at the village of Dugorth is 
sixty; and the coulis in Cashel 
twenty. I speak in reference to this 
latter school from the report of the 
country people. I could not visit it 
myself from fear of personal violence, as 
I have been often insulted and ill- 
treated at the village. 

‘“‘ Then the whole amount of children 
now receiving instruction in those 
schools which have superseded yours, 
and yours together, amounts to 243? 

** Exactly. 

** Whereas before it was 424? 

“* That is my statement. 

“Are those schools which you have 
last enumerated National Schools ? 

‘** Yes, they are.” 


Thus the missionary had to contend 
not only with the sterility of the soil, 
the ignorance and prejudice of the 
people, and the violence of the priests, 
who regarded Mr. Nangle and the 
converts with the most rancorous 
hatred, but with all the power con- 
ferred by the new plan of National 
Education in Ireland, which was 
chiefly valued, in the district to which 
we allude, for the aid which it af- 
forded in baffling the efforts of the 
adversaries of the papal superstition. 

That, notwithstanding such obsta- 
cles and discouragements, Mr. Nangle 
and his faithful band should have 
maintained their ground, does, indeed, 
move our wonder. But they have 
done more: the number of converts 
has steadily and progressively  in- 
creased; the external circumstances 
of the colony have flourished; the 
church has been [repeatedly enlarged- 
for the accommodation of the increas- 
ing numbers who flock to hear the 
Word of God; and that, notwith- 
standing the most savage denuncia- 
tion, and the most brutal outrages, 
which the Romish priests have stimu- 
lated the people to practice towards 
the converts. The following state- 
ment of Mr. Nangle, relative to the 
persecution which he endured, and, 
to a certain extent, is still enduring, 
was, we think, fully proved before the 
committee of the House of Lords:— 


“ [have also serious charges against 
the patron of National Education in this 
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island, the Rev. Martin Connolly, P.P. 
I can prove that he has ordered the 
eople to shout after me and the mem- 
rs of my congregation whenever they 
see us; that he has endeavoured to es- 
tablish, to our injury, a system of exclu- 
sive dealing ; and that he commanded 
the members of his congregation to as- 
sault any person connected with this 
settlement who should attempt to speak 
to them, with the first weapon that came 
to hand; either ‘to knock them down 
with a spade, or stab them with a pitch- 
fork ;” and that he particularly marked, 
as an object of popular vengeance, a 
man of most unblemished character em- 
loyed by me as a schoolmaster, saying, 
rom the altar of his chapel, ‘ There is 
that devil, Murray, going through the 
island, a man who would not be suffered 
to live in any place but Achill.’” 


But the meek endurance of the suf- 
ferers, and their great and steady per- 
severance in well doing, notwithstand- 
ing their multiplied persecutions, has 
already done much to disarm their 
persecutors, against whom their own 
tyranny and violence begins to react ; 
and every succeeding year has seen an 
encroachment made both upon the 
moral and the physical wilderness in 
that wild district, so that hopes may 
now be confidently entertained that 
one of the most benighted portions of 
papal Ireland may very soon be cheered 
and enlightened by the blessed light 
of an unadulterated Gospel. 

There are few of our readers who 
will not peruse the document to which 
we now give insertion with a Christian 
interest ; but to those who watched 
the progress of Mr. Nangle from the 
commencement, and who sympathised 
with him in his early struggle and dif- 
ficulties, it will possess a thrilling im- 
portance, and we insert it in full, in 
order that we, in our humble measure, 
may be instrumental in the accom- 
plishment of the benevolent object 
which he has in view :— 


"othe Friends and Supporters of the 
Achill Mission. 


** My DEAR Frrenps,—I am sure you 
will join me in praising God for the suc- 
cess of his work, recorded in our report 
for the last year ; but, since the report 
was written, prospects of further en- 
largement of the work have opened 
upon us, to which I am particularly 
anxious to call the attention of the 
friends of the mission. 

*« The conversion of the Rev. George 
M‘Namara from the errors of Popery 
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is mentioned in the report. Now, this 
young man is singularly fitted for use- 
fulness in this part of the country; he 
speaks the Connaught dialect of the 
Irish Janguage with great fluency ; has 
a valuable gift of eloquence for com- 
manding the attention of the peasantry, 
by whom he is much respected ; for, 
being a native of this country, and hay- 
ing exercised his ministry as a priest of 
the Church of Rome in the next parish, 
on the opposite coast of Blacksod Bay, 
he is well known to the peasantry, and 
the blamelessness of his life, as a priest, 
is so universally admitted, that none but 
a few bigotted zealots entertain ef 
doubt of the purity of the motives which 
influenced him in renouncing Popery, 
and embracing the Protestant faith. I 
could not convey to you any adequate 
idea of the affectionate respect and con- 
fidence with which he is regarded by 
the Irish converts here, and very many 
of our Romish neighbours participate in 
this feeling. 

** Now, it happened in the providence 
of God, that several years ago we pur- 
chased the interest of the occupying 
tenant in a large tract of mountain most 
favourably circumstanced for improve- 
ment and reclamation. The tract con- 
tains not less than 1,300 Irish acres, 
and is capable, when cultivated, of 
maintaining at least 100 families or 500 
souls. A great part of this land lies in 
a valley, through the centre of which a 
road has been made at the public ex- 
pense; it is peculiarly suited for the 
site of a village, and one cannot look at 
it without thinking that it was created 
for such a purpose, We have at pre- 
sent a steward and ten families of con- 
verts settled there; but as the place is 
six miles from this, they are not as well 
looked after as they ought. 

‘**T must now remind you of my pre- 
mises before I come to my conclusion. 
Here is a valley in our possession sin- 
gularly suited for settling a large num- 
ber of converts from Popery, and here 
is a man singularly gifted for gathering 
in the converts, taking the oversight of 
them, and building them up in the faith. 
With the premises thus before you, I 
am sure you anticipate my conclusion. 
The man ought to be settled in the place 
for which he is so well qualified. I do 
believe in my heart that this is the very 
conclusion which God himself would 
have us to draw. Is it not very re- 
markable that Mr. M‘Namara was at 
first averse to settling in Achill; but 
he is now quite of another mind, circum- 
stances having occurred to show him 
that Achill is the spot which he can oc- 
cupy with the brightest prospect of use- 
fulness? I have, therefore, determined 
to appeal to the friends of Scriptural 
Christianity,as opposed to popery,tosup- 
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ply us with funds to build a small church, 
minister’s house, and school-house in 
Meelan (for so the valley is called) 
for Mr. M‘Namara and his successors 
in the ministry, and also for funds to 
build cottages for the fugitives from 
Rome who will apply for a settlement 
on the land, as soon as Mr. M‘Namara 
begins to blow the Gospel trumpet there. 
The whole cost of the house, church, 
and school-house, will be £600; and 
each of the cottages, including the in- 
closing of one acre of land for cultiva- 
tion, will cost £7 10s. 

** We hold the land on a lease of three 
lives or thirty-one years, at a rising 
rent; the average of which, for our 
whole tenure, is under one shilling per 
acre. The landlord is Sir Richard 
O'Donnell, and he has given mea letter 
pledging himself to give a lease for ever 
of twenty acres for our church, minis- 
ter’s house, and school-house, when he 
obtains the power, which will be when 
his son, a youth of thirteen years of 
age, attains his majority, 

‘Tam sure you will agree with me in 
thinking that such a manifestly provi- 
dential opening for extending the know- 
ledge of the Gospel and enlarging the 
borders of the church in this remote dis- 
trict should be followed. I am per. 
suaded that God is with us in this mat- 
ter, that funds will be had and every 
thing else we want, and that my antici- 
pations will be realized in the result. 
* Be it unto you according to your faith’ 
embodies a principle of universal appli- 
cation, the truth of which has over and 
over again been realized in my expe- 
rience as the superintendant of this sin- 
gular mission. 

** Now, dear friends, I want you to 
use your influence for us in this matter, 
to help us in procuring the necessary 
funds ; for while I know that we are but 
instruments in God’s hands, I must not 
forget that. we are instruments, and that 
he does not, though he could if he 
pleased, work without us. 

‘*We also want help for the mission 
generally. You will see by our report 
that, at the close of the year, we were 
in debt to our treasurer to the amount 
of £188 14s. 54d. That debt has since 
been considerably increased. This di- 
minution in the funds of the mission is 
to be attributed to the new drain which 
our priests’ asylum opened on the libe- 
rality of our friends. The enlargement 
of our work demands enlargement of 
support. I did intend to have brought 
these matters before our friends in Eng- 
Jand and Ireland this spring, but being 
obliged by press of engagements at 
home to defer my visit until autumn, I 
write this letter to supply the place of 
personal solicitation, and I doubt not 
that it will prove effectual to stir you up 
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to use your influence for the furtherance 
of the glorious work which our Lord has 
entrusted to us, 
“‘ITam, my dear friends, yours very 
faithfully, 
“EpwarD NANGLE.” 


It is, certainly, a curious state of 
things, and to which we earnestly in- 
vite the attention of the thoughtful 
andreligious English reader, that while 
government are endowing, at the pub- 
lic expense, a college for the education 
and maintenance of popish priests, 
Christian individuals are voluntarily 
taxing themselves to provide an asy- 
lum and maintenance for many of 
them, who, by their acquaintance with 
the Word of God, become scripturally 
enlightened! The following we ex- 
tract from the Eleventh Report of the 
Achill Mission, and it does, surely, 
speak very encouragingly to those who 
have hitherto hoped, even against 
hope, in their contest with the powers 
of darkness, for the spread of the 
everlasting Gospel :— 


** During the past year two Scripture 
readers have had ample employment 
among the settlers, and the surrounding 
Roman Catholic population. The pub- 
lic worship of God has been well at- 
tended, and the increase of the congre- 
gation obliges us to enlarge our church. 
An addition capable of accommodating 
150 persons has been begun, and we 
hope ere long to be enabled to build a 
church on a much larger scale, for 
which funds have been generously sup- 
plied by a benevolent individual. The 
establishment of an institution for con- 
verted priests of the Church of Rome, 
during the last year, is a remarkable 
event in the history of the mission. 
Three priests, the Rev. Messrs. Frost, 
O’Brien, and M‘Namara, availed them- 
selves of the benefit of this institution. 
The last named gentleman read his re- 
cantation in our church; and, as he as- 
sured us that no attendance on the ordi- 
nances of Protestant worship could be 
depended upon as a test of the sincerity 
of a professed convert, without a public 
renunciation of the errors of the Church 
of Rome, we determined that all the 
converts settled in this place, who have 
not previously given public testimony 
to their faith, should be called upon to 
give proof of their sincerity by an open 
renunciation of the errors of popery. 
All responded to this call, with the ex- 
ception of two heads of families in this 
settlement, and five heads of families in 
the island of Innishbegil; the refusal of 
some of these persons was decidedly a 
manifestation of their hypocrisy, but in 
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others it” proceeded from the desire to 
avoid the odium which they-feared such 
a decided step would draw down ,upon 
them. On the other hand, several not 
living in the settlement, and from whom 
such decided Pretestantism was not ex- 
pected, willingly came forward. z; Our 
settlement now affords a shelter from 
Romish persecution, and Christian in- 
struction to 64 families of converts from 
the Church of Rome, and 100 orphans 
of Romish parentage,'making a total of 
about 420 souls. We do not include in 
this number five’families who profess to 
be converts, but refused to read their 
recantation, although they still continue 
to attend the Protestant worship. We 
think that persons thus endeavouring to 
serve two masters have no claim on an 
institution which was set up to shelter 
the sincere and decided convert. Ex- 
cluding these, the Protestant population 
of this island is now considerably above 
550, and we are thankful to say, that 
from the growing enlightenment of the 
people, there is an encouraging prospect 
of its further enlargement.” 


And now we would ask, if such way 
has been made in Achill, a district 
under the archiepiscopal supremacy 
of Dr. M‘Hale, and in which igno- 
rance, superstition, and priestly vio- 
lence are at their height, what may 
not be reasonably hoped for in the less 
benighted parts of Ireland? Are 
there any grounds for that withering 
denunciation of Sir Robert Peel, that 
despite the exertions of Christian mis- 
sionaries, the palpable darkness of the 
popish superstition must continue to 
overshadow our people? So far from 
it, that nothing is more certain than 
that if zeal, and prudence, and Christian 
devotedness such as we have witnessed, 
were generally exhibited by an evan- 
gelical clergy, whose sincerity was tes- 
tified by their blameless and holy lives, 
no machinations of popery could_long 
prevail against them. Let only com- 
mon fair play be given to missionaries, 
and the ordinary protection of the law 
be extended to the converts; let not 
the Romish ;priests, when argument 
and expostulation fail them, be per- 
mitted to employ the secular arm of 
ruffian violence in their wicked warfare 
against the consciences and the liber- 
ties of those who would fain escape 
from their hands, and stand fast in 
their Christian liberty; and nothing 
more need, be done; the {'empire of 
superstition will totter to its base ; the 
numbers will every day diminish of 
those who “give their money for that 
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which is not bread, their labour for 
that which profiteth not;” and a 
people not inferior to any other in the 
world for quickness of intelligence 
and depth and tenderness of feeling, 
will have reason to bless their spiri- 
tual benefactors for thus bringing 
them out of darkness into the mar- 
vellous light of the Gospel. 

But we find we have already so far 
encroached upon our allotted space, 
that we must be very brief indeed in 
our notice of the reformation move- 
ments in other parts of Ireland. 

These are chiefly to be traced to 
the silent but most effectual labours of 
a society denominated the Irish Society, 
and formed for the purpose of teaching 
the native Irish to read in their own 
language. The plan pursued by the 
society is as follows :— 


‘* A proper person is in the first in- 
stance employed to seek for individuals, 
in a particular district, who are compe- 
tent to instruct in the primer of the 
Irish language; these are then engaged 
to teach their neighbours, when and how 
they can, generally in the hours of re- 
laxation from labour, and in the cabins 
of the peasantry ; and they are furnished 
with elementary books and portions of 
Scripture for the purpose, At the end 
of three or four months an inspection, 
by the person who engaged them, takes 
place ; and the teachers are paid a sum, 
usually one shilling per head, for each 
pupil passing this inspection: the teach- 
ing of a pupil is generally completed 
within a - from his first commence- 
ment with the primer. There is a pe- 
culiarity in these schools, if so they may 
be called, which must be noticed, as re- 
sidents in the country are often sur- 
prised to hear of such being reported to 
exist in their neighbourhood, and even 
in a flourishing state, while the fact of 
their existence is unknown to them. 

** The first agent in this work was a 
peasant, named James Reilly. When 
asked by the committee of the society 
what annual remuneration he would ex- 
pect for the entire employment of his 
time, twelve pounds annually was his 
demand, and he never applied for more ; 
cheerful, zealous, faithful, and indefati- 
gable, he worked incessantly, but solely 
from his devotion to his mother tongue. 
Ignorant of the truths of the Bible, and 
full of the false teachings of man, he 
never suspected that he was to be the 
instrument of bringing the former to 
bear upon the destruction of the latter. 
He was a most remarkable instance of 
the conviction so strong in the Irish- 
man’s mind, that the native language is 
incapable of being a medium of heresy ; 
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and it was curious to observe how 
strongly the two prejudices worked in 
his own. He would speak of religion 
with all the bigotry of Romanism, and 
then enthusiastically and unsuspectingly 
read, from the Irish Testament, texts 
the most opposed to its errors.” 


This was in the year 1822. The 
consequences were truly striking. In 
the month of December, 1825, the 
following declaration was drawn up 
and subscribed by 375 individuals, all 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, ex- 
pressive of the advantages they derived 
from having access to the holy Scrip- 
tures through the medium of their 
native language. 


“* We, the Roman Catholic masters 
and scholars under the Irish Society, 
whose names, with our respective resi- 
dences, parishes, and post-towns, are 
hereunto annexed, desire by the follow- 
ing resolutions to express, on behalf of 
ourselves and upwards of FIVE THOU- 
SAND of our adult fellow-brethren, who, 
in this district alone, are in connexion 
with the Irish Society, our humble, but 
conscientious and heart-felt sentiments, 
with respect to this invaluable institu- 
tion, and our reading of the Scriptures 
in our venerated and beloved tongue. 

“Ist. Resolved—That, believing the 
sacred Scriptures to be the source 
of all spiritual knowledge, and the 
proper basis of all moral instruction, 
we consider that the want of them in 
our native language has been to us and 
our forefathers, for along period, the 
greatest evil; and that the Irish Society, 
by their Schools, and providing for us 
the Scriptures in the language we best 
understand, have given to us an inesti- 
mable gift, and to Ireland the noblest 
boon she ever before received. 

** Ind. Resolved—T hat, for a conside- 
rable time past, we have observed the 
good effects of Irish Schools in removing 
prejudices, banishing vicious, and en- 
couraging virtuous habits—that in many 
places we have seen those who formerly 
spent part of the Lord’s Day at foot- 
balls, Sensing, card-playing, and whis- 
key-houses, now resorting to the Irish 
teacher’s house, to learn lessons of wis- 
dom from the Book of God. : 

“5th. Resolved—That the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which we are mem- 
bers, hath never, by her councils nor 
spiritual head, denied the Scriptures to 
those who read them with reverence and 
sincerity ; that, on the contrary, we find 
on the best authority, that several of 
our popes have went further than even 
the Bible Society, to induce the reading 
of God's Word, not only by recommend- 
ing it, but also by holding out induce- 
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ments for doing it. That, when such 
pious practices were so highly recom- 
mended by the spiritual heads of our 
church, as acceptable to our Creator, 
they cannot now be displeasing to him ; 
and that, finally, we consider that the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures is our 
right as men, our duty as Christians, 
and our privilege as Roman Catholics. 

** Dated the 28th Dec., 1825.” . 

‘The spirit of the Kingscourt reso- 
lutions,” adds Mr. Henry Joseph Monk 
Mason, from whose history of the Irish 
Society we have made the above ex- 
tracts, ‘soon extended to the part of 
Ireland most removed from that place, 
and the mountains of Kerry returned the 
sentiments which the inhabitants of the 
former had proclaimed. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with the enchanting echoes of 
those celebrated hills is aware, that the 
first return of sound is comparatively 
faint and single, but that after a pause 
it revives and spreads, and increases, 
and circulates, until the entire welkin 
undulates with its harmony. Thus it 
was with the first response from Kerry. 
It was, indeed, but a faint return of the 
still small voice, succeeded by a long and 
silent pause of expectation; but we 
shall presently perceive how the echo 
spread and swelled; and, in the pea- 
sant’s eyes now, ‘ how beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good things.’ ” 


But of the conversions in Kerry, 
and of the spiritual labours of Mr. 
Moriarty and Mr. Gayer, we are 
wholly unable to give any account at 
present at all corresponding with their 
interest and importance. Suffice it to 
say, that it ie now placed upon judicial 
record that within one small district, 
and within the last ten years, about 
800 converts have left the Church of 
Rome, and have either died in the 
faith of the Church of England, or 
are at present enjoying its scriptural 
ministrations. All this could not be 
done without provoking the opposition 
of the Romish clergy. The most 
bitter persecution has accordingly 
been stirred up against the Protestant 
ministers and their converts, of which 
the following memorial presents but a 
very mitigated description—a memo- 
rial to which no other answer has been 
given by his excellency, than that it is 
not in his power to afford the memo- 
rialists any remedy for the inconve- 
niences they describe themselves as suf- 
fering, and that the ordinary course of 
Jaw can alone be resorted to by them 
for relief. 
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To his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 


“ May it please your Excellency—The 
Memorial of the undersigned inhabitants 
of the parishes of Dingle, Kildrum, 
Ventry, Donquin, Dunurlin, and Kilma- 
cheader, on behalf of themselves and 
their families :— 

“ Humbly Sheweth—That Memorial- 
ists, with their families, were formerly 
in the communion of the Roman Catholic 
Church: That Memorialists, from what 
they believe and profess to be conscien- 
tious motives, have withdrawn from the 
communion of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and joined that “of the Pro- 
testant Established Church: That Me- 
morialists have suffered reproach and 
persecution, more or less, from time to 
time; but that for the last four months, 
particularly, Memorialists have been, 
and are still suffering grievous perse- 
cution and loss, as converts from the 
Church of Rome: That when Memo- 
rialists pass through the town of Dingle, 
and the surrounding district, they are 
insulted and provoked to a breach of the 
peace, by many persons shouting at 
them, using opprobrious and threatening 
language, and throwing stones: That 
Memorialists have often had convictions 
before the magistrates, and assistant 
barrister, against persons for way-lay- 
ing, assaulting, and threatening, in 
cases where they knew or could discover 
the parties so offending: That Memo- 
rialists themselves have not been charged 
with any such crime before the magis- 
trates or assistant barrister: That Me- 
morialists cannot purchase the necessa- 
ries of life in the markets and shops, 
the people refusing to sell to them, or 
have any dealings with them, as con- 
verts from the Roman Catholic Church: 
That Memorialists have reason to know 
and believe, that this state of things is 
entirely owing to the preaching of the 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church, 
from their altars: That Memorialists 
are constantly exhorted by their respec- 
tive ministers, in public and private, to 
peace and good will towards all men, 
even their persecutors and slanderers : 
That memorialists desire to testify, that 
their Roman Catholic neighbours are 
well disposed towards them, and that 
they are in peace and good will with 
each other, when Roman Catholic 
priests do not excite them against 
Memorialists: That Memorialists do 
not feel themselves and their families in 
the enjoyment of that safety and liberty 
which is the right of every subject of 
Her Gracious Majesty: That sad con- 
sequences are apprehended, if such a 
state of things be allowed to continue: 
That Memorialists are prepared to prove 
these statements, by their own and other 
most respectable testimony : That Me. 
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morialists, under these circumstances, 
appeal to a humane Government, in be- 
half of themselves and their families, 
who altogether amount to over 800 
souls. And Memorialists will ever 
pray.” 


As in the case of the Achill mission, 
it is here also quite apparent that the 
agents of popery have derived great 
advantage in their warfare with a Gos- 
pel ministry from the national system 
of education. 

The Rev. Charles Gayer brought 
an action for libel against the proprie- 
tor of the Kerry Examiner, for having 
grossly maligned and calumniated him 
as a hypocrite and an impostor, because 
of the representation which that reve- 
rend gentleman made of the conversions 
which took place within the sphere of 
his ministry in the district of Dingle. 

In order to discredit the efforts of 
the missionaries, an individual was 
produced who swore that temporal 
inducements were held out to him to 
become a convert. He described him- 
self as practising a series of systematic 
delusions upon various benevolent per- 
sons, whom from time to time he con- 
trived to interest in his spiritual wel- 
fare, until there was no species of 
fraud or hypocrisy to which, upon his 
own showing, hehad not recourse ; and 
then he became a national school mas- 
ter! But we would not be doing jus- 
tice to this precious specimen of the 
instructors of the people under the 
National Board, if we did not exhibit 
a portion of his evidence to our readers, 


“Timothy Lynch sworn and exa- 
mined by Mr. Gallwey—lI live in Dingle; 
Iam ateacher of the National School 
since the 17th of last April; I was a 
teacher of a National School at Bally- 
ferriter in the year 1838: I went to 
Liverpool in 1841 and J] remained there 
about three months; I came back to 
Dublin in 1842; I met Mr. Matthew 
Moriarity in Dublin; he is brother to 
the Rev. Mr. Moriarty ; I had a conver- 
sation with him in Dublin. 

‘**Mr. Keller objected, and the judge 
decided against the question being put. 

‘* Examination resumed—In conse-~ 
quence of the conversation which I had 
with Mr. Matthew Moriarty I went to 
church in Dublin; I came to Dingle, 
some time after, and went to Mr. Gayer 
and asked him for money; he said he 
would not give me any unless I went to 
church, and that if I went to church I 
would be provided for, and would get a 
settled salary of £12 a year; he gave 
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me two half-crowns on that day; I did 
go the church, and I got the salary he 
said he would give me; I had nothing 
to do for it but to read the Bible; I got 
a pair of shoes from Mr. Gayer; I got 
10s. from Mrs, Gayer on the day that I 
was going to Mr. Norman, of Abbey- 
feale; Mr. Norman is a protestant 
clergyman; he was then curate of 
Brosna; I am now a Roman Catholic, 
and I was appointed teacher of the 
National School by the Rev. Mr. Devine, 
the Roman Catholic Priest of Dingle.” 

‘You say you went to church in 
Dublin? I do, sir. 

‘** Now, what was the name of one of 
the churches? [ don’t recollect, sir; I 
think it was a church in Gardiner-street. 

‘* Who preached there? I think it 
was Mr. Fleury, sir. 

“What other preacher did you hear 
during your stay in Dublin? I think I 
heard Mr. Gregg, sir ; I think it was he 
that preached in Gardiner-street ? 

** And tell me now, who took you to 
hear those preachers? Mrs. Peebles 
and Miss Bellingham took me to another 
church, but I don’t know the name of it. 

** Who were Mrs. Peebles and Miss 
Bellingham? They were two ladies 
that Mr. Matthew Moriarty introduced 
me to. 

“I see, and you told Mrs. Peebles 
that you were an excellent Protestant ? 
*T was necessity compelled me to do it 
(laughter), 

““Mr. Moriarty introduced you to 
Mrs. Peebles, and Mrs. Peebles told you 
to gotochurch? Yes, sir. 

** Come, now, upon your oath didn’t 

ou humbug the lady (laughter)? 
Many besides me humbug them (re- 
newed laughter). 

‘On your oath, didn’t they think you 
a great Protestant? SureI went to 
church (laughter). 

** Come, now, didn’t Mrs. Peebles and 
Mrs. Bellingham think you were a great 
Protestant ? 


‘*Withess—(pausing and holding down 
his head)—They did certainly (loud 
laughter). 

** Now, on your oath, how long did 
= continue humbugging the poor 
adies (laughter). 

‘** Witness—(pausing and confused) 
—I eye it was humbugging ’em 
(great laughter). 

“But how long did you continue 
humbugging them? I was with them 
from ‘the time I arrived in Dublin till 
the 16th of March. 

** How much money did you get from 
them? I can’ tell. 

** Was it so much that you can’t tell 
(laughter)? *Twas not so much as 
that. Iwas employed by them teaching 
Irish, and I was obliged to attend Mr, 
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Matthew Moriarty every day at his 
rooms in college, to receive instructions. 

‘* By the virtue of your oath, didn’t 
you humbug Mr. Moriarty too? I sup- 
pose I did (laughter). 

** When you left Dublin you went to 
Dingle, to Mr. Gayer? I did, sir. 

** Now, sir, on your oath, didn’t you 
humbug Mr. Gayer too? Indeed I did; 
I said I was a convert ? 

**On your oath, didn’t you humbug 
Mr. Gayer well? I suppose when I had 
no notion of stopping with them ’twas 
nothing but a humbug (great laughter). 

** Now didn’t Mr. Norman think you 
were a conyert also? He did, 

*Didn’t you make him think you 
were a very good Protestant? I must 
own I did. 

** And were you not a Protestant? 
I suppose I was when I was going to 
church (laughter). 

“So you first humbugged the poor 
ladies in Dublin, then Mr. Matthew 
Moriarty, then Mr. Gayer, and lastly 
Mr. Norman—wasn’t that it? (The 
witness gave no answer, but remained 
confused and puzzled, amid great laugh- 
ter.) 

‘* Examination resumed—Were you 
— by Mr. Norman? I was em- 
ployed as his clerk and schoolmaster. 

“ What salary had you? I had £20 
a-year first, and £25 a-year afterwards. 

‘* And during the whole time you were 
no Protestant, but were humbugging 
Mr. Norman—weren’t you a pretty 
hypocrite of a clerk ?—(loud laughter, 
caused by the dumb-foundered manner 
of the witness).” 


Will any one who reads, still less 
any one who has heard the evidence of 
this wretched man, deem the indignant 
comment of counsel upon it too 
severe, when he said :— 


** Lynch goes to Liverpool, he comes 
back to Dublin, and cannot tell you 
the names of the churches to which 
he went. You have heard from his 
own lips the story of his infamous 
career. He comes down to the west, 
and represents himself as an honest 
man, and, at the same time that he was 
covered with disgrace and degradation, 
he said that his religion was unchanged 
—in other words he denied that very 
God on whose word his oath was taken. 
He is now connected with the National 
School. That being, whose words ex- 
cited unmingled, withering disgust in 
the minds of every one who heard him 
—he is now the instrument of the edu- 
cation of children—of the instruction 
of the rising generation! He is now 
a national schoolmaster, appointed by 
a reverend gentleman, who has taken 
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an active part in this defence, and 
Gracious Heavens! will he venture to 
keep him, poisoned as is every com- 
munication which comes from such a 
source? Can that man administer in- 
struction to the poor, steeped as he 
is in the moral filth of infamy and 
crime? And yet this is the man who 
is ushered in and put forward as one 
of their best witnesses—a double-souled 
apostate, a foul liar to his God, and 
an abominable perjurer.” 


But we must conclude. 

It is now, we think, clearly esta- 
blished, that a strong disposition exists 
in various parts of this country, 
amongst the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, to leave the Church of Rome. 
Upon this subject, two views present 
themselves. Either the Romish priests 
are to be,encouraged and strengthened 
in resisting this tendency of their own 
people to break from the spiritual bon- 
dage in which they have been so long 
bound ; or the missionaries are to be 
aided and protected in the work of 
conversion. The first is the view 
which would seem to be taken by Sir 
Robert Peel and the present ministers. 
They propose a large augmentation of 
the grants for extending and establish- 
ing the Romish superstition. They 
call upon Protestant England to fur- 
nish the funds by which a religion, pre- 
nounced by the legislature to be idola- 
trous, may be maintained and extended, 
at a time when, if left to its own re- 
sources, it must speedily vanish from 
the land. The second is the view 
taken by the religious community in 
general, and the Irish society in par- 
ticular, by whose instrumentality so 
much good has been already effected, 
and who may be said to be the pre- 
cursors of those moral and religious 
movements which are so cheering to 
the heart of the scriptural christian. 
Can the man who is really ac- 
quainted with the actual position of 
popery in this country, describe the 
Maynooth project of ministers as any 
thing better than an attempt to crutch 
up a tottering superstition against the 
causes which are operating its rapid 
decay, in order that the difficulties 
may be augmented which have been 
found so seriously to militate against 
the spiritual emancipation of the peo- 

le ? 

Ireland is ripe for conversion. This 
the Romish clergy well know. This 
is no age in which a mass performed 
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in an unknown tongue can be regarded 
by any class of people as a reasonable 
service. The question, then, is, shall 
government lend its aid to an unscrip- 
tural priesthood, by largely endowing 
them at the public expense, at a time 
when a spirit of inquiry is pervading 
the masses over whom they preside, 
and dissipating the delusion upon which 
their authority is founded? Never, 
never was there a more unfounded 
hypothesis than that their domination 
is destined to endure. We cannot 
cast our eyes upon any part of the 
country, without seeing unequivocal 
symptoms that there are multitudes 
within the bosom of their church to 
whom their spiritual tyranny is dis- 
tasteful ; and it is against these multi- 
tudes their hands will be strengthened 
by any project, such as that of Sir 
Robert Peel, by which their temporal 
circumstances may be improved. 

And what do we require? Simply 
that government should stand perfectly 
neutral between the parties who are at 
present contending for and against the 
papal pretensions. Is this too much 
to be expected? Is it too much to 
expect that Romish priests should be 
confined, in their contests with a Pro- 
testant minister, to what are legitimate 
instruments of controversy, and not 
be permitted to wield those terrors by 
which physical violence is substituted 
for moral conviction? And is the de- 
mand utterly unreasonable on the part 
of the poor persecuted converts from 
popery, that they may be taken under 
the protection of the law ? 

But, above all things, again and 
again, we implore the people of Eng- 
land to distinguish between popery 
as a sect, and popery as a party 
in Ireland ; and to be well convinced, 
that the party never will be propitiated 
by any concession made to the sect, 
while the sect may be continued by con- 
cessions made to the party; and 
that the effect of the Maynooth endow- 
ment bill, and all other similar mea- 
sures, by which a faction is sought to 
be conciliated at the expense of the 
Protestant interest in Ireland, will be 
to convert agitation from an annual 
into a perennial plant, and to make the 
system of discord, which at present 
depends upon the accidents of charac- 
ter and circumstances, as universal as 
nationality, and as permanent and un- 
changeable as social institutions. 
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